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SIXTY-FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 



OF THB 



AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



The Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting of the American Uni- 
tarian Association was held in Tremont Temple, May 
28, 1889. At 9.30 a. m. the meeting was called to order by 
the President, Hon. George S. Hale. Prayer was offered 
by Rey. Joseph H. Crocker. The order of business pre- 
pared by the Directors was adopted. It was voted to dis- 
pense with the reading of the record of the last Annual 
Meeting. The President then made a brief address of 
welcome. 

The chairman of the Nominating Committee, Rev. John 
P. Forbes, submitted the report of that Committee, stating 
some of the difficulties in carrying out the present method of 
nominating officers. Rev. George H. Young suggested 
the name of Mrs. Frances E. Colburn to fill the vacancy 
made on the list by the withdrawal of the name of Rev. 
Charles G. Ames ; and Rev. Charles W. Wendte sec- 
onded the suggestion. After a discussion, in which Rev. 
John P. Forbes, Mrs. Caroline H. Dall, Dr. John 
CoRDNER, Rev. John B. Green, Rev. Grind all Rey- 
nolds, and Rev. H. Price Collier took part, the report 
was adopted; and Rev. Augustus M. Lord, Francis H. 
Holmes, and Abraham A. Call were appointed a com- 
mittee to collect and count votes. A recess of fifteen minutes 
was taken for voting, and it was voted to keep the polls open 
iiJJ 12 o'clock. 
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The Treasurer, Hon. Thomas N. Hart, presented his 
report m print (p. 57), and added some brief but earnest 
remarks urging an increase of contributions from the churches 
to meet the enlarging demands. The report was adopted. 

The report of the Board of Directors was read by the 
Secretary (p. 8), and adopted. A report of the Women's 
Auxiliary Conference was read by its President, Mrs. J. W. 
Andrews (p. 41). 

Rev. Henry D. Maxson, of Menomonie, Wis., made an 
address on the work in the West. Hon. George F. Rich- 
ardson spoke on the duty of laymen to the common cause. 

During this address^ the Chairman, Hon. George S. 
Hale, who had before the reading of the reports put the 
meeting m charge oi Rev. Brooke Herford, returned and 
resumed the Chair. Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, our mission- 
ary to Japan, presented a report of his work, which will be 
found on page 30. 

Rev. Lyman Clark, of Ayer, Mass., offered the following 
resolution : — 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association recom- 
mends that the elements of morals, without sectarian or denomi- 
national bias or reference, be taught in the public schools with 
such system, method, regularity of attention, and use of books 
as may be found necessary or useful in the pursuit of other 
studies. 

On motion of Rev. Augustus Woodbury, of Providence, 
this resolution was referred to the Board of Directors. 

The following resolution was offered by Dr. John 

CORDNBR : — 

Resolved, That in the matter of nominating and electing direc- 
tors of this Association, we revert to the method in use imme- 
diately prior to the adoption of the present way of doing so. 

Rev. H. Price Collier moved, as an amendment, that 
the Chair should appoint a Comimttee to take this whole 
matter into consideratioii and xepoxl ^\\\i<&T «iX. >i)aa \it^^«^\. ot 
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at the next Annual Meeting; and Dr. Cordner accepted 
the amendment 

Rev. William L Nichols moved as an amendment, that 
the Committee be instructed to report a year hence, and that 
the method of election followed this year should be continued 
for one more year. Rev. Charles F. Russell moved as 
an amendment, that a Committee be appointed to devise a 
method for the election of officers that shall be acted upon 
next year, and that shall be presented for acceptance at the 
next Annual Meeting. The whole matter was disposed of 
by the passage of the following resolution : — 

Resolved, That a Committefe of "^ve be appointed by the Chair, 
who shall formulate and adopt a method for the election of 
directors for the ensuing year, and that they shall report that 
method to the next meeting for adoption or rejection. 

George W. Warren, Esq., gave notice that next year 
he should ask that the by-laws be changed so as to admit of 
one third of the directors being women. It was, however, 
explained that such a change was unnecessary, as the by-laws 
now permit it. 

Adjourned at one p. m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

Meeting met in the afternoon at 2.30 p. m. The Com- 
mittee appointed to count votes reported the following offi- 
cers elected: — 

GEORGE S. HALE President, 

GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS) -^. ^ .. , 

GEORGE O. SHATTUCK } Vfce-Presuients. 

Rev. GRINDALL REYNOLDS Secretary. 

OEOBOE W. FOX A8«i8tatvt Secretary. 

THOMAS N. HART Treoxuirer. 
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Directors. 

ALBERT L. GALDEB Pbovidenoe, R. L 

THOMAS GAFPIELD Boston, Mass. 

Rky. BROOKE HERFORD Boston, Mass. 

Rbv. CHARLES F. RUSSELL Weston, Mass. 

Rbv. JOHN SNYDER St. Louis, Mo. 

JAMES B. THAYER Gambkidoe, Mass. 

Gen. J. F. B. Marshall read the Annual Report of the 
Commission on Indian and Southern Work (p. 22) ; and 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds read a supplementary report of 
the members of the Commission (p. 28). Rev. Frangis 
Tiffany made an address upon the value of Indian Educa- 
tional work, and urged upon our churches the duty of sus- 
taining our part of that work. 

Rev. Howard N. Brown then read a report upon the 
condition and needs of the Church-Building Loan-Fund ; and 
was followed by Rev. Frangis B. Hornbrooke and Rev. 
MiNOT J. Savage, who spoke of the great usefulness of the 
fund in promoting the diffusion of our views. 

It was — 

Voted, That the President appoint, during the year, two audi- 
tors, to audit the Treasurer's account for that year and report 
thereon at the next Annual Meeting. 

Adjourned. 



EVENING SESSION. 

At 7.30 p. M. the evening meeting was opened by prayer 
by Rev. Austin S. Garver, of Worcester. The President, 
Hon. George S. Hale, made the opening address ; and 
was followed by Rev. William W. Fenn of Pittsfield, 
Mass., Rev. Thomas R. Sliger of Providence, R. I., Rev. 
Arthur M. Knapp of Tokio, Japan, and Rev. Charles 
W. Wendtb of Oakland, Cal. The President, in accord- 
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ance with the vote of the morning session to devise a new 
method for the election of officers, appointed the following 
committee : Rev. John Cordner, LL.D., of Boston ; Judge 
George W. McCrart, of Kansas City, Mo. ; Rev. H. 
Price Collier, of Brooklyn, N. Y. ; Samuel Hoar, Esq., 
of Concord, Mass. ; and Mrs. J. W. Andrews, of Boston, 
Mass. 

Adjomned. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



To the Members of the American Unitarian Association: 

The year which has just closed began, financiallj speaking, 
with some especial reasons for discouragement. The great 
Presidential campaign absorbed, as it always does, a vast 
amount of money and a vaster amount yet of personal in- 
terest. Uncertainty as to what should be the decision on 
certain questions of great commercial importance produced 
an unusual stagnation in business. Added to this, the ability 
of many of our most liberal givers was greatly reduced by the 
failure of several large corporations to pay their usual divi- 
dends. For these reasons, there was a general feeling that 
the contributions of our Church would be much decreased. 
The fear was that our activity would have to be lessened, 
and perhaps many important enterprises abandoned. Your 
Directors are happy to report that these doubts and fears 
have proved to be groundless. Two hundred and sixty-one 
parishes have contributed, — a number larger than ever be- 
fore, — while the sum received into our treasury is more 
than two thousand dollars in excess of last year's gift. The 
steadily increasing interest of our people in the cause itself 
has more than compensated for any temporary disadvantages. 
We sometimes distrust the value of Local and National Con- 
ferences and all the new social and spiritual influences which 
in these latter years have been called into activity. We err. 
These things are deepening faith and kindling enthusiasm. 
We have but to look back twenty-five years. In that period 
our religious body had a new birth. It sees, what it did not 
see, that it has its own solemn work to do for man's spiritual 
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welfare and elevation. We have everything to hope in the 
future, — for within our own ranks there is a rising tide of 
faith and zeal. 

We thankfully record that the bequests of the year have 
been unusually large, encouraging us to go forward with 
undiminished activity. For the general fund we have re- 
ceived from William Curtis, of Westboro (in part), $12,500 ; 
Miss Harriet A. Wilder, Lowell (additional), $11,500; Mrs. 
Elisabeth A. A. Thome, New York, $9,500 ; Mrs. Sarah A. 
Witherell, Easton, $5,000 ; Alvah A. Beckwith, Fitchburg, 
$5,000 ; Edmund Chase, Fall River, $1,000 ; J. Story Ger- 
rish. Concord, $250, — while Alexander Bigelow, of Worces- 
ter, has by legacy created the Bigelow Fund of $3,000 ; and 
J. Sumner Smith, of Sterling, has in the same way created 
the Smith Educational Fund of $2853.08. 

When we turn from receipts to expenditures, we naturally 
speak first of the diffusion of our literature. That was where 
our lathers began. They desired to create new churches; 
but they desired still more to make the convictions of men on 
great spiritual themes humane and rational. So they used 
the ally which was nearest them, the printed page. We have 
opportunities of influence through church extension which our 
fathers had not, and they bring to us fresh duties ; but we 
must not forget the old methods. There are whole regions 
that we cannot reach with the human voice. We should not 
be content until we send our literature to every city and 
hamlet, and, so far as is possible, to every family in the land. 
Nor should we neglect our own children. We desire that 
each new generation should grow intelligently liberal and 
progressive. What method can be better than that of the 
fathers, to put the best tracts in the homes of our own people ? 
Post-Office Missions have been and are doing a noble work. 
We need more of them, — more of them to send light outside 
our borders ; more to keep the flame burning on home 
altars. 
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At no. time id our histofry tfas thfe wbrk of church exten- 
Bion been so 'wide,^ or so 'solid and satisfactory in its results, 
as within the last few years. This statement applies with 
nearly e<]fu^l force 'to ^Yery "paH of our country. New Eng- 
land, the first ho'rafe' of"Ainerican Unitarianism, is feeling a 
fresh strong imj^ulse. M^st of the new churches, to which 
allusion was made in the report of last year, have either be- 
gun or completed a church edifice, and made arrangements 
for a settled ministry. Meanwhile several new societies 
have come into existence ; and the number would have 
greatly increased had we had at command money or mission- 
ary men. That in a little strip of country containing per- 
haps two hundred square miles, in the oldest part of the 
State, almost within sight of Boston, eight Liberal Christian 
societies should have sprung into being within the last few 
years, is a fact which should lead those who have thought of 
the work of Unitarianism as all done to revise their judgment, 
and should inspire those who have believed in its present mis- 
sion, to greater fidelity. We report with peculiar satisfaction 
that in Providence, R. I., where we have three societies, a 
fourth has been organized; and that in Worcester, Mass., 
where we have two, a third has been gathered ; and that the 
work has been almost entirely done by the local societies. 
This is an example which may be well copied in many other 
cities, ^here with an increasing population we have been satis- 
fied with one church. In such places our societies, like many 
plants, would often grow all the stronger by division. 

We cannot with any certainty prophesy the result of 
the organized eftort now being made in the Middle States. 
Probably it will be harder to plant Liberal Christianity in 
their soil, and on that account all the more necessary to do 
so, because there has been so little preparation of long and 
earnest discussion such as preceded the movement in New 
England. We hear, however, of little gatherings in New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, which give promise of 
permanence and growing strength. We call attention again 
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to the church at Harlem. Its memhers are making a vigor- 
ous effort to build a fitting place of worship, — and a place of 
worship is essential to their prosperity. They have done all 
they can for themselves. The churches in New York and 
Brooklyn have made large subscriptions. Still they need 
and deserve further aid. To say that this is the only Uni- 
tarian church in a population in upper New York of well- 
nigh half a million of people, sufficiently states its real 
importance. 

In what may be called the Border States of the South we 
have seven or eight societies, most of them of long standing, 
all of them reasonably prosperous. But in the £irther South 
last year we could count only five, — at Charleston, at At- 
lanta, at New Orleans, and two little gatherings at Fort 
Worth, Texas, and at Highland, North Carolina. This year 
we have added in the growing city of Chattanooga what we 
hope will in a short time prove to be an infiuential church. 
This is but a poor report ; yet your Directors are convinced 
that however little we are known in the South, and however 
little^ we may be desired, there is no part of the country 
where our humanitarian gospel is more needed, or in the end 
would be more valued. Every year we hope to find the 
means and the men with which to do the work which we are 
sure ought to be done. 

During a part of the year Rev. George Batchelor contin- 
ued to be our Western agent, and gave during the autumn 
three months of active service. A delegation of five Eastern 
ministers, including Mr. Batchelor and the Secretary, were 
present and took part at the meetings of the Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota Conferences. In whole or in part they 
visited some half-dozen other cities or towns in which we have 
churches. We are increasingly impressed with the importance 
of such visits. We hope that similar delegations may visit 
the West; and we should be glad to add the South. In no 
way can we give time and strength better. Our knowledge 
of the work becomes more real and intimate. Friendly rela- 
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tioDS are established. The presence of new voices quickens 
enthusiasm. Some five or six new societies have been gath- 
ered during the year ; a considerable number of groups have 
been brought together, which are likely to become parishes 
at no distant period ; while of the recently organized societies 
a considerable number have completed new places of worship, 
or are taking steps to build them. The prospect for good 
work in the West is excellent, and the openings were never 
more numerous. Had we men of Christian faith, and intel- 
lectual power, and thorough training, who were ready to 
undertake new work, we might establish a dozen new socie- 
ties every year. Upon the resignation of Mr, Batchelor we 
appointed Rev. George W. Cutter, late of Buffalo, to succeed 
him. From his experience, sound judgment, and devotion to 
the work large results may be expected. 

Of the work on the Pacific coast we need not make any 
extended report, as Rev. Charles W. Wendte is here and will 
himself give an account of his three years' ministry. He re- 
tires from our service to take charge of the parish at Oakland, 
California, which he has gathered and built up into well-nigh 
mature strength. It is simple justice to say that he has 
created fresh enthusiasm on the coast, that he has made the 
Pacific Conference a real missionary conierence, and that 
where he found five churches he leaves fifteen or sixteen. 

Neither is it necessary to speak with any fulness of the 
mission to Japan, as Rev. Mr. Knapp is here for a few 
weeks and can tell his own story. The creation of that 
mission has awakened much favorable and some unfavorable 
criticism. On that point, it is sufficient to say that the neces- 
sary abandonment of the mission to Hindustan left us with a 
large fund, whose interest could be properly devoted only to 
Eastern work ; that our English friends were very anxious 
that we should undertake such a mission, and stood ready to 
make a contribution toward its support; and that many of 
our warmest supporters here thoroughly believed in its value. 
A success simply wonderful seems to have attended Mr. 
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Knapp's labors. All doors appear to have been opened to 
him. His letters to the Board have read almost like ex- 
tracts from the Arabian Nights. If his maturer experience 
will enable him to justify one tenth of what he has written 
in the fervor of early effort, no one will question the wisdom 
of the undertaking ; certainly not any one who believes with 
the apostle that '^ God hath made of one blood all nations of 
men.** 

Of the Church-Building Loan-Fund a separate report will 
be rendered. It is sufficient to say that its usefulness has far 
exceeded the expectations of its projectors. At least twenty- 
five parishes have through its aid been enabled to build 
places of worship. Up to the present time the stipulated 
sums have all been promptly repaid. The Fund is now 
practically expended, while six or eight new societies depend 
for their future welfare greatly on its help. We need at 
once an addition of fifteen thousand dollars to the Fund. 
Who will make it? 

After three years of faithful service, General Marshall 
resigns the charge of our Southern and Indian work, and 
will make a full statement of the nature and extent of his 
three years' service. In retiring from this work, he will 
carry with him our gratitude and sincere respect. In brief, 
it may be said that he has given our body trustworthy infor- 
mation as to the value of the various forms of Southern 
work which have appealed to our people for help ; that he 
has placed the Montana School on a firm foundation, with 
a commodious school and boarding-house, with barn and 
work-shops attached; and that he leaves his charge with 
every bill paid, and with the promise of a school of not 
less than fifty scholars at no distant date. Eev. Francis 
Tiffany succeeds General Marshall. 

We welcome again this year the report of the Woman's 
Auxiliary Conference. It is a source of constant satisfac- 
tion that we have been able to work in close and friendly 
alliance with this body. The Conference supplies certain 
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elements of great usefulness which the Association, with its 
multifarious duties, cannot so well furnish. Correspondence 
to cheer and strengthen weary workers in new or distant 
fields, the formation of Post-Office Missions to increase the 
circulation of our literature, the furnishing of small sums to 
aid new societies in the period of formation, — all these things 
the Conference has done and is doing with great efficiency. 
But better than all this, it is awakening in the minds of our 
women real interest in our work, which must strengthen our 
cause in all ways. When shall we have associations of men 
in all our parishes in alliance with the parent Association, 
that knowledge of our work may be increased, that interest 
in it may be deepened, that liberality may flow in a larger 
stream and one more constant ? 

Your Directors. desire to call attention to certain general 
considerations which impress them forcibly. Our religious 
body is facing an entirely different condition of things from 
that which met it a generation ago. In all directions there 
is a greater readiness to listen to our word, to read our liter- 
ature, and to enter into relations with our body. On the one 
hand the seed which our fathers planted is beginning to bear 
fruit in a wider recognition of the reasonableness of those 
views for which Liberal Christianity stands. On the other 
hand the investigations of our own time have greatly weak- 
ened the power over the human mind of the harsher con- 
ceptions of religious truth. But whatever the cause, our 
opportunity of usefulness was never so great as to-day. 
Especially is this true in respect to church extension. Before 
us is set an open door. There is hardly a town of ten thousand 
people. East or West, in which a wise and earnest man could 
not build a Unitarian society; and in which a Unitarian 
society would not furnish a fresh and valuable spiritual ele- 
ment. Our growth in the country to-day is limited simply 
by the means which we furnish, and by the number of suit- 
able men which we have at our command. 
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We need more money. If we are to do the work God has 
given into our hands, we must have more money. In the last 
ten years the contributions of our churches have slowly risen 
from thirty thousand dollars to something over fifty thousand 
dollars ; that is, to nearly half the amount which was raised 
in the year of our great awakening in 1865. But our work 
has increased faster than our means. Every year, to keep 
abreast with it, we have had to draw more largely upon our 
general fund. There is no way in which we can do our 
providential work, except by larger and more regular liber- 
ality of all our churches. To meet an ever increasing need, 
a committee has been appointed to collect a special fund of 
$100,000. Already they have received over $30,000. No 
doubt in a short time the whole will be contributed, for our 
people are always ready to respond to a special demand. 
But we cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that our work 
is an increasing work. Besides a special fund, we should have 
a steadily increasing yearly contribution. We can obviate that 
necessity only by saying that we will begin no new enter- 
prises, that we will turn a deaf ear to all fresh calls, come 
from what quarter they may. We are not quite prepared for 
this heroic method. 

We need equally more missionary men. We put the stress 
on the word missionary. If we were contented to stand still, 
Cambridge and Meadville would naturally supply all the 
ministers needed to fill pulpits made vacant by death or other 
causes. If we are to be a stationary or declining body, we 
shall have little need of ministers from other denominations, 
or of more graduates from our own seminaries. But we 
are a growing body, and in the future we are likely to grow 
in an increasing ratio. To meet this new want, what we 
need is men with the missionary spirit ; men with that spirit 
of enterprise, consecrated to the truth, by which they are 
glad to take charge of a society in its newness and immatur- 
ity, and shape and build it, — and so become men of power 
and influence in communities that have known and trusted 
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tbem in the days of small things. This is our need, — mis- 
sionary men ; Paul who can plant, as well as ApoUos who 
can water that which is already planted. There would be 
no limit to our growth if we had them, all that we need. 

It is not desirable to indulge either in extravagant state- 
ments regarding the past, or baseless hopes concerning the 
future. As compared with many religious denominations 
we are but a small body. Still, it is certainly true that 
within the last few years we have made an outward growth 
unparalleled in our previous history. Equally certain is 
it that in the real convictions of men our views have made 
still greater progress. It looks clear that if mankind 
amid the doubts and questions of our time is to preserve 
any faith, it must be along the line of our reverent but 
free thought. All this furnishes a large opportunity, not 
chiefly to build up a great denomination, but to exercise a 
wide and salutary spiritual influence. But every oppor- 
tunity brings its commensurate duty. While it is natural 
and fitting to feel and express some jubilation in the presence 
of a real and solid advance, it is not the noblest frame of 
feeling or action. There is a higher way of accepting our 
call and work. We ought to cherish a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. Throughout our body there should be cul- 
tivated a profounder earnestness. To give, and to give 
liberally, to build up a truer kingdom of God on the earth, 
should seem, not indeed less a duty, but also far more a 
privilege. The faith and zeal in our churches should be such 
that all the young people the work needs, should hear the 
call to the ministry. Your Directors see that the experience 
of the last few years is full of promise. They are sure that 
never was our religious body more needed. But to accept 
and fulfil our proper work, we must have faith, zeal, liberal- 
ity, — cheerful, fervent, and profound. 

In behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Grindall Reynolds, 

Secretary. 
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THE CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 



The first loan voted by the Trustees of this fund was paid 
over to Unity Church in Brockton, Mass., Feb. 4, 1885, a 
little more than four years ago. Since that time, twenty- 
seven loans in all have been voted, twenty-three of which 
have been paid from our treasury, while four remain to 
be paid during the present season. Of the twenty-seven 
churches which have thus shared the benefit of the fimd, all 
but three, so far as the Trustees now know, are in a pros- 
perous condition ; and these three, while they have failed to 
show the vigor that was anticipated, are by no means in im- 
mediate danger of perishing, but will soon, we hope, take a 
start forward and upward. No dollar of the fund has been 
lost through them, however; but all the money ever put 
into it remains there still, and is, we believe, abundantly 
secured. 

Twenty-four of these societies may be fairly called new. 
Twenty-two of the loans are upon buildings erected (or now 
in process of erection) since the fund was established. Four 
loans have been made to help societies which had built a 
little before the establishment of the fund, but had not en- 
tirely freed themselves from debt. All these twenty-six 
buildings are the first which the societies owning them have 
erected. In one case only, a small loan has been granted to 
a really old church. The work of the fund has been there- 
fore to promote new growth almost entirely. This growth, 
when judged by any fair comparison, is pethaps excep- 
tionally vigorous and sound. Three weaklings (who are yet 
expected to turn out strong at last) in a flock of twenty-seven 
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are no more than might be expected from the imperfections 
of human nature that must be everywhere allowed for. 

These twenty-seven churches are scattered widely over the 
whole country. Massachusetts has ten of them. Three are 
in Washington Territory. Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and 
New Hampshire have two each. Kansas^ Missouri, Michi- 
gan, Colorado, Illinois, and Maine have one each. 

The twenty-seven loans voted amount to $60,500, which 
sum is considerably in excess of the whole amount of the 
fund, — a fact explained by saying that a portion of the 
fund has passed through our treasury the second time. The 
average sum loaned is $2,240.74, which sum may be taken 
as very nearly the lowest average sum that can be made to 
suffice. 

The whole amount of the fund now stands at $48,140.67. 
We have received in gifts during the year $4,982.75, which 
is $1,332.78 better than the contributions of the year before. 
The repayments of loans amount this year to $5,205, or an 
increase of $2,130 over last year's payments. This latter 
increase is due in part to the fact that Unity Church of 
Brockton, Mass., and the First Unitarian Church of Sioux 
City, Iowa, have both made payments considerably in advance 
of our legal demands upon them. Both of these churches 
will undoubtedly wipe out the whole of their debt to the fund 
during the present year. This may seem an exceptional 
piece of good fortune, but the Trustees have expected from 
the beginning that some societies would find it for their ad- 
vantage and within their ability to repay the loans made to 
them faster than they were compelled by our requirements. 
They look to see the example of Brockton and Sioux City 
followed by other churches, and they feel entitled to regard 
this item in the events of the year as not outside the legiti- 
mate course of loan fund affairs. The sum received this year 
in repayment of loans is a little more than twelve per cent 
of the amount of the fund with which the year began. We 
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have said that we desired to make the fond equal to an in- 
yestment of so much money at ten per cent. This year we 
are two per cent higher than our aim. 

During the year, four loans have been paid out, amounting 
to $9,000. This must not be taken, however, as the proper 
measure of new work going on within our body, as these 
four new churches would have been eight easily if the state 
of our treasury had enabled us to promise loans to those 
applying for them, thus affording them the necessary basis 
and encouragement for their own exertions. The expenses 
of the fund during the past year have amounted to $5.90, 
and no vain modesty prevents us from again calling attention 
to this economy of administration. It is true, of course, 
that our book-keeping and the care of our money are paid 
for by the American Unitarian Association ; but the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association pays no more to its ofiicers than it 
would if the loan fund were not in existence. Without in- 
creasing the cost of American Unitarian Association admin- 
istration, we have joined to it a certain amount of volunteer 
help, and produced this new activity at a cost last year of 
$5.90. As we received in interest $127.01, we were able, 
not only to pay our expenses without taking anything from 
the fund itself but to add to the fund $121.11 as a net gain 
through its own increase. 

Although we have $6,575.67 in our treasury, yet in order 
to pay four loans which have been voted, and which are sure 
to be called for soon, we shall need $1,724.33 more than the 
sum now at our command. Payments to be made to us dur- 
ing the summer and autumn, with some contributions from 
the churches, will no doubt produce the means now lacking 
to enable us to keep our promises ; but what of the work be- 
yond this ? 

Over and above these loans that have been voted, we have 
received from six churches definite applications for loans, 
amounting to $21,000. None of these applications have 
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been rejected ; but each and all come from societies to which 
we should be glad to extend help if we had the help to give. 
There are, moreover, four other churches which have made 
indefinite requests for loans that would amount to not less 
than $7,000; and these, again, are all churches which we 
desire to help. Still again there are three other new soci- 
eties wishing to build, and looking to this fund for assistance, 
whose demands will aggregate at least $6,000. Twenty-one 
and seven and six make $34,000 as our symbol of demand ; 
X, the unknown quantity, is still our symbol of supply ; 
and our faith in the so-called ^' law of demand and supply " 
is, meanwhile, being sadly strained. If any doubter, named 
Thomas or otherwise, suspects the Trustees of unduly mag- 
nifying the demands upon the fund, the Secretary would be 
happy to supply him with proof of the statements here 
made. 

It is probable that, if the Trustees had the money, they 
would not in all these cases vote the whole amount of the 
loans asked for ; but it is safe to say that, if they had 
$25,000 over and above what our treasury now contains, 
they could, and would gladly, loan it all before the close of 
the present year in places where it would be doing good 
work, and would be sure to return to the fund within the 
next ten years. It is also entirely safe and within the 
bounds of reasonable probability to say, that, if we had 
$20,000 beyond the pledges we have made, and it were 
known abroad that we had that sum at command, we should 
find great difficulty in retaining a single dollar till a year 
from this time, so great would be the demand for loans to be 
made out of it. 

The Trustees think that a simple statement of these facts 
and probabilities should be the best appeal they can make. 
The case appears to them so plain, that any attempt to add 
to its force by strong or plaintive rhetoric would be as use- 
less as to *'gild refined gold." There is now no question 
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whatever about the safe and practical and useful working of 
this fund. A bare recital of the facts concerning the work 
it has done and the work now before it comes to the denom- 
ination with an authority like that of Moses and the prophets. 
People who have not this would hardly be persuaded " though 
one rose from the dead" to tell them their duty in the 

premises. 

For the Trustees. 

Howard N. Brown, 

Secretary, 



CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SOCIETIES TO CHURCH 

BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

Of the $4,982.75 received as donations for the year 
ending April 30, the following amounts were contributed 
by societies : — 

Ashby, Mass $10.00 

Boston, Mass. : 

First Church 800.00 

Arlington Street Society 200.00 

South Congregational Society 100.00 

Brookline, Mass 100.00 

Cambridge, Mass. : 

First Parish 100.00 

Chicago, III. : 

All Souls' Church 20.00 

Concord, Mass 47.75 

Newport, R. 1 50.00 

Providence, R. I. : 

Westminster Congregational Society ..... 75.00 

Somerville, Mass 50.00 

The following contribution, intended for the year ending 
April 30, was necessarily delayed until after that date : — 
LoweU, Mass .?200.00 
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FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THB 

COMMITTEE ON SOUTHERN AND INDIAN 
EDUCATIONAL WORK. 



The work of this Commission for the year ending April 
30, 1889, has prospered, and shows a steady though gradual 
growth of interest in this branch of Unitarian activities that 
is very encouraging. Contributions of money and material 
for Southern and Indian schools have been larger than in 
any previous year ; and for the first time in its brief history 
the Montana Industrial School for Crow Indians finds itself 
the close of the year without a debt, while the responses to 
appeals for special objects in its behalf have been prompt 
and generous. For these indications of a growing interest 
in its work, your committee " thank God and take courage." 

Southern Work. — Your Commission cannot too strongly 
urge upon the denomination the importance of concentrating 
their charities upon such schools only as are known to be 
broad, unsectarian, and efficient, and which have received 
their approval only after careful investigation. There are 
numerous applicants for aid to Southern schools, of eloquent 
speech, who receive large sums which never reach the ob- 
jects for which they are nominally solicited, or are unwisely 
expended without satisfactory results. The schools which 
have heretofore been recommended by this Commission 
are : 1. The Hampton Normal and Agricultural Institute ; 
2. The Tuskegee Normal School in Alabama ; 3. Miss P. T. 
Chamberlain's school at Palatka, Fla. ; 4. Mr. T. G. Harbi- 
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son's White School at Highlands, N. C. They are also 
favorably impressed with the Colored Industrial School at 
Kittrell, N. C. 

Contributions of money and material have been sent 
through your Commission to all these schools. Two large 
cases of valuable text-books have also been sent to Selma 
University, Alabama, for colored students, where the lan- 
guages are taught, and where Greek, Latin, and other for- 
eign class-books are gratefully received. 

During the three years that this Commission has been 
established, six hundred and six packages of material, from 
a bundle of old Christmas cards to a pianoforte, and several 
thousand volumes of good books, from a spelling-book to a 
full set of encyclopaedias, have been received and forwarded, 
principally to Southern schools. The good accomplished by 
these donations of books, clothing, pictures, etc., cannot be 
measured; but the grateful acknowledgments of the recipi- 
ents show their value. Children have been enabled to go to 
school who had heretofore been kept at home because their 
parents were too poor to clothe them. Libraries have been 
established and augmented, and good reading matter distrib- 
uted to a people hungry for knowledge, who had no means 
to purchase books and no libraries whose doors were open to 
them. Your Commission asks the continuance of these con- 
tributions, and would also suggest that, whenever possible, 
the small sum necessary to pay the freight or express to its 
destination of these gifts should also be sent to the Commis- 
sion. The rate of such freights may be roughly estimated at 
about $2 per hundred-weight. This is sometimes an onerous 
tax for the schools supported by charity to pay, however 
valuable and useful are the articles sent ; and it would not 
be much of a burden for the contributors. Donations of ma- 
terial sent to the Commission at the Unitarian Building will 
be received, repacked if necessary, and shipped to their des- 
tination when given, and otherwise at the discretion of the 
Commission. 
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Our Indian Work. —The Montaoa Industrial School, 
the only organized Indian educational and missionary work 
of our denomination, enters upon its fourth year under very 
encouraging auspices, free from debt, and generally well 
equipped for its good work. During the last summer, 
$1,000 was raised by contributions to build and equip a 
workshop which was needed to carry out the industrial ob- 
jects of the school, as well as to meet the requirements of 
our contract with the Indian Bureau, under which the school 
receives $108 for every Crow Indian pupil of school age 
who is clothed, fed, instructed, and cared for by it. This 
workshop is now completed, and has already proved a great 
advantage to the school, as well as a convenience to the 
freighters and the travelling public. We greatly need a 
competent mechanic to take charge of it, who shall be in 
sympathy with the objects of the school and the religious 
views of its managers. 

The school is located on the Big Horn River, seven miles 
from Custer Station on the Northern Pacific Railroad, on 
the mail stage route to Fort Custer and the Crow Agency, 
thirty and forty miles distant respectively, over which there 
are now much travel and heavy teaming. A railroad is 
about to be built from Custer Station down the valley of the 
Big Horn, which will pass through the school land and have 
a watering station three fourths of a mile from the school 
buildings. The quarter-section of land set apart for the 
school use, which we have named " Ramona Ranch," has 
been enclosed with a substantial wire fence. When the 
work of allotting homesteads to the Crows under the Dawes 
Bill is completed, the unassigned lands will be thrown open 
for settlement, and a title to Ramona Ranch will doubtless be 
granted by the government to the American Unitarian As- 
sociation for school purposes. The rapid growth of the 
Territory, now about to become a State, and the settlement 
by whites of the unassigned lands upon the Crow Reserva- 
tion, but emphasize the importance of educating, civilizing, 
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and GiristianizuQig the yoQDg Crows, that they may be en- 
abled to hold their own with the pale faces with whom they 
will soon be thrown in close contact. 

The school is gradually, bat steadily, gaining the con- 
fidence of the tribe, many of whom, however, still look 
upon it (as they have heretofore had reason to look upon 
other enterprises of the white man) as some kind of a 
scheme for making money out of them. As, with the 
exception of the visits of Catholic priests, no missionary 
work had been attempted among them till the Montana 
School was opened, they were naturally slow to believe 
that any such costly enterprise would be undertaken simply 
for their benefit. There are many indications, however, 
that they are beginning to realize both the value and the 
necessity of the white man's training for their children, and 
that the future success of the Montana School will depend 
upon the measure of its support by the churches, societies, 
and individuals of our faith. 

The school has now thirty-two pupils enrolled. It has 
a capacity for fifty, but has as many as can be cared for 
with its present force. An assistant teacher will be needed 
when the school's quota is filled. The children are docile, 
affectionate, and intelligent, readily adopting the ways of 
civili?:ation. 

Mr. Bond writes that, while he has the use of a range 
that would support a thousand head of cattle, yet, for want 
of means to purchase a small herd, he has to pay large 
prices for beef, instes^d of being able not only to furnish all 
the beef wanted for the school, but to supply customers at 
a good profit, thus reducing the current expenses. The 
school should be provided with the means to buy what 
stock is needed for its economical management ; and your 
Commission invites special contributions for this purpose, 
and also for the purchase of a pair of horses to supply the 
place of two lost by an epidemic during the past year. 

The Montani^ Sdiool, while carried on under the auspices 

2 
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of the American Unitarian Association, depends for its sup- 
port upon the voluntary and special contributions of the 
societies and individuals of our faith. That support should 
be guaranteed by permanent pledges, that it may be relieved 
of its present state of uncertainty and anxiety. 

The receipts of the school from all sources for the year 
ending April 30 have been $9,774.16, in addition to which 
valuable contributions of clothing, bedding, books, pictures, 
etc., have been received and forwarded. 

The total cash contributions and receipts for the estab- 
lishment and support of the school from July 1, 1886, 
(when the location was selected,) to May 1, 1889, have been 

Of our 380 churches, 131 are represented by cash con- 
tributions, and of these 51 have also made valuable 
donations of materials ; 12 have made contributions of ma- 
terial only; making 143 churches that have shown an 
interest in this Indian work, and leaving 237 churches as 
yet unrepresented. As many of these are struggling 
societies, receiving aid themselves, or finding it hard work 
to maintain themselves without assistance, this is perhaps 
as good a showing in behalf of a work of less than three 
years' growth as could be expected. But as this Indian 
mission has been undertaken under a strong conviction of 
a high religious duty which we owe to that much wronged 
race, as well as in fulfilment of pledges made years ago to 
the government, it is earnestly hoped and believed that 
all our churches will eventually identify themselves with 
it by aid, however small, in money or material. 

Of the $23,522.93 which has been contributed for this 
school since its inception, about $10,000 has been ex- 
pended for the "plant," consisting of buildings, furniture, 
vehicles, implements, live stock, fences, roads, bridges, etc., 
the rest for the annual current expenses, such as wages, 
provisions, freights, repairs, clothing, travelling expenses, 
and incidentals. To meet these current expenses, ex- 
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clasive of any additions to the plant that may be foand 
desirable, and for whidi special contributions will be 
solicited, it is estimated that for thirty pupils $5,000 and 
for fifty pupils $6,000 a year must be raised, in addition 
to the amount receiyed under our contract with the Indian 
Bureau. It ought not to be a difficult matter to raise 
$500 a month among all our churches for the support of 
this our one Indian Mission School. No one at all ac- 
quainted with what has been already accomplished in the 
way of Indian education and civilization, under obstacles 
which now hardly exbt, with the remarkable results of 
the Hampton, Carlisle, and some of the reservation schools, 
or with that wonderful work of William Duncan at Metla- 
kahtla, can for a moment doubt the capacity of the Indian, 
under proper training, for our civilization and citizenship. 
And no one at all familiar with the history of the cruel 
wrongs which he has suffered at our hands can doubt that 
it is our imperative duty, as a nation and as individuals, to 
do now all that can be done to fit him for the new life 
of civilization upon which we are forcing him to enter. 
We have prospered, as no nation ever before prospered, 
in the land of which we have despoiled him. We have 
swarmed over his hunting grounds, and compelled him to 
give up his wild life He has submitted to the inevitable, 
buried the useless hatchet, and is ready to adopt our ways, 
if we will but teach him how. Much has been done to this 
end by other denominations, who are now expending about 
a thousand dollars a day in the work of Indian education. 
We have but just begun to do our part. Let us at least 
support worthily and cheerfully this our one Indian school, 
which is already in that Montana wilderness a centre of 
civilization and light to both races. 

For the Commission, 

J. F. B. Marshall, 

Secretary, 
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SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT. 

The Committee on Southern and Indian Edacational 
Work heartily indorse the foregoing Report, yet they must 
supplement it by stating the resignation of General Marshall. 
More than a year ago he expressed a desire to withdraw, 
that he might again visit the Pacific Coast, where in former 
years he had rendered important serviees. The Committee 
felt that it was then impossible to relinquish him; and, 
though they have now no right to insist upon his remaining 
longer with them, they cannot part from him as their leader 
in this pioneer enterprise without sincere regret, and with 
earnest wishes for his future welfare. He has been as in- 
defatigable as wise in urging the cause of Southern and 
Indian education. His zeal and his discretion in his inter- 
course with government officials, his business knowledge, and 
his genuine sympathy with the oppressed, have enabled him 
successfully to establish the Montana School, and to clear 
away the misconceptions which have been held concerning 
many Southern schools. 

We have been fortunate in inducing Rev. Mr. Tiffany to 
become General Marshall's successor. We doubt whether 
a better man could be found. He brings to his new labors 
enthusiasm and wide knowledge. With Mr. Tiffany at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, and with Mr. Bond at Montana, 
the two ends of the work are well equipped with men who 
will effectively promote the growth of Indian interests- 
Mr. Tiffany will assume charge of the work on October 1. 
Until then all communications can be addressed to Miss 
Henrietta Rogers, 25 Beacon Street, Bt>ston, who is acting 
as temporary derk. 

To Mr. Bond's self-sacrificing devotion no words can do 
justice. At his lonely post, he and his brave co-workers 
are unceasing in their ready adaptation of themselves to 
esob new difficulty that arises, mastering each problem of 
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edacation and discipline under circumstances which even 
to inspired zeal must be very trying. 

The least we here can do is to supply him freely with 
the material for his work, out of which he is developing a 
spirit of intelligence and citizenship. 

Miss Crosby, who for nearly three years has been the 
head teacher of the school, and the chief assistant in every 
way when Mrs. Bond has been compelled to be absent, 
resigns her place this June, to seek rest elsewhere. Al- 
though Kindergarten methods facilitate teaching, and phil- 
anthropic motives are animating, still there have been 
saffidently hard conditions of work in Montana to justify 
our warmest gratitude to Miss Crosby for what she has 
done. 

Again have we been fortunate in finding Miss Lida H. 
Ogden, who has consented to take Miss Crosby's place. 
Mr. Lincoln E. Brown, who has left an easier position to 
become assistant to Mr. Bond, and carry out his plans for 
the manual training of the Indian, has also just gone out 
to the school, so that we feel assured that the corps of 
teachers will in every way co-operate with Mr. Bond's 
plans. Let us do our part in this missionary work, which 
for ns, after all, means but giving. 

For the Committee, 

Kate Gankett Wells, See^y. 
Mrs. Mart Hrhenwat. 
Mrs. Stephen M. Bullard. 
Mrs. George F. Richardson. 
Miss E. H. Bailey. 
Grindall Reynolds. 
Thomas Gaffield. 
Albert L. Calder. 
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THE JAPANESE MISSION. 



The report submitted by your envoy to Japan at the last 
Annual Meeting, haying been written only three months after 
his arrival, was a record of first impressions merely, and 
therefore contained the saving clause, ^ subject to revision, 
and to possible reversal." The course of the year, however, 
has but served to deepen his original impressions ; and his 
conviction has daily gained strength, that there is in Japan a 
field for Unitarian effort which, in its extent, in the recep- 
tiveness and fertile character of its soil, and in the favoring 
influences which shine upon it, can hardly be overestimated. 
The fact that after the lapse of more than a year your repre- 
sentative comes back to you with a report of no Unitarian 
church formed upon Japanese soil, and with no lists of so- 
called converts, is, paradoxical as it may seem, the very best 
evidence that can be afforded of the greatness of the oppor- 
tunity that is before you. It is simply a direct and forcible 
way of saying that yours is to be the task, not of establishing 
there a single church of an obscure. sect (there has already 
been enough, and more than enough, of sectarian work in 
Japan), but of beginning on a scale commensurate with your 
opportunity a mighty religious movement for which a whole 
empire is to-day waiting. 

At the outset nothing would have been easier than for 
your messenger, taking advantage of the reigning sensation, 
or of the Japanese love of novelty, or of that popular craze 
for Western education to which the missionary movement in 
Japan is indebted for two thirds of its so-called accessions, 
to have formed a fiourishing Unitarian churcbi Any sect in 
Christendom could do that to-day ; but from such an inade- 
qaate beginning your envoy was fortunately saved. Whether 
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it was that he could not rid himself of the conviction of the 
nniqae character of his errand, whether he could not forget 
the spirit of religious reciprocity in which it was conceived, 
and the necessity therehy laid upon him to wait and learn 
before he essayed overmuch the work of teaching, or whether 
to a deep-seated personal aversion to ordinary missionary 
methods there was added an instinctive feeling that there was 
more in this movement than any of us had dreamed, certain 
it is that we have reason to congratulate ourselves on not 
having made a false start. We could have established a 
church; but, had we done so, there the movement would 
have ended. We should have taken our position ; but it 
would have been in the eyes of the Japanese simply that of 
one of the smallest and most insignificant of the sects of 
Christendom. We should have sacrificed an empire for 
a post. 

As the first result, then, of my errand, I would most 
unhesitatingly advise against any semblance of sectarian 
effort, against entering the field in competition with the mis- 
sionaries. In their own province, and with all their years of 
experience in their peculiar methods, so foreign to our spirit, 
and with all the vast resources of Orthodox Christendom at 
their back, it would be folly for us to enter the lists with any 
hope of success. It is only as the representatives of a great 
religious movement looking for co-operation, and not as the 
missionaries of a sect seeking converts, that your envoys 
can be of any possible use either to Japan or to your 
Association. 

That we can do a far more magnificent and telling work 
there by simply being true to our own spirit, and by the 
adoption of methods congenial to that spirit, is evidenced by 
the concurrent and cumulative testimony which every day 
of my sojourn and every hour of my intercourse with the 
earnest and intelligent leaders of thought and affairs have 
furnished me. 

Many of these evidences, so far as they can be indicated 
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by the affiliations and friendships which have been formed 
daring my sojourn, have already been communicated to you 
through the columns of the Christian Register ; and there- 
fore they need not be repeated except to be epitomized. 

Of the ready access gained to the highest circles, simply 
because of the impression given that a new departure was to 
be made, that my errand was different in method and m spirit 
from any before undertaken ; of the powerful friends won to 
our side from among the representatives of the old order and 
of the new; of the close affiliation with that man of the 
people, who might well be called either the Horace Mann, 
or the Thomas Arnold, or even the Gladstone, of Japan, Mr. 
Fukuzawa ; of the active aud earnest co-operation of Mar- 
quis Tokugawa, lending to us freely the great name and 
influence of the proudest family of the empire ; of the kindly 
interest taken by Viscount Sano, one of the Emperor's most 
valued counsellors; of the practical and efficient assistance 
afforded by Mr. Kaneko, the Secretary of the Privy Coun- 
cil ; of the steadfast support of Mr. Yano, the editor of the 
Hochi Shimhun ; of the placing at our disposal of the col- 
umns of the two leading dailies of the Empire, for the pul> 
lication of anything we might choose to insert concerning 
Unitarianism ; of the overwhelming correspondence from all 
parts of the country which ensued from only two insertions 
of a notice concerning the object of the Unitarian errand ; 
of the wide circulation of books ; of the extraordinary per- 
centage of affirmative answers to a circular letter asking how 
many of those to whom books had been sent were sufficiently 
interested to desire to join a Unitarian organization ; of the 
opportunities everywhere afforded for making public ad- 
dresses; of the eager demand for formal expositions of 
Unitarian principles even in private clubs and festive assem- 
blies ; — of all such evidences of the favorable reception of 
our word and of the congenial home for our faith that has 
been discovered on the other side of the Pacific, you have 
been idresdj fully apprised* 
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Of the testimonj to the same effect developed during the 
later days of mj sojourn, and of the assurance given, as the 
time of departure drew near, of the growing interest in your 
errand, it suffices to say that they were concurrent and cumu- 
lative evidences of the exbtence of a deep-seated desire and 
hope among the Japanese that through Unitarianism there 
would he found the solution of the religious problem of 
Japan, — a problem which weighs sorely upon the minds 
and hearts of their leaders. That it cannot be solved by 
Christianity as ordinarily presented is wellnigh certain. In 
a country in which the leaders lead, those leaders, with 
scarcely an exception, in spite of their strong bias in favor of 
Western civilization, have been entirely uninfluenced by 
Christianity. It seems equally certain that, in the Provi- 
dence which is guiding that nation through the present mar- 
vellous stage of her marvellous history, we are singled out 
as the leaders in the new religious movement which is to 
shape her future destiny. This assurance I must ask you 
now to accept on trust, while I proceed to set forth the main 
features of the plans for the future which I desire to recom- 
mend to your consideration, that an adequate use may be 
made of the great opportunity put before you. 

Setting before yourselves as your main purpose an organ- 
ized effort not to make converts, but to co-operate with the 
leaders of Japanese thought and life in solving the religious 
problem of their land by the application of Unitarian princi- 
ples, the first necessity which will confront you will be that 
of sending to Japan a force of men which in numbers and 
ability shall be equal to the task of giving impulse and direc- 
tion to the life and thought of the empire as represented by 
its own strong men, — a force which in dignity and power 
shall be in some degree commensurate with the magnitude of 
the movement you are to inaugurate. This may seem at 
first sight an impossible undertaking for so small a denomina- 
tion. But, thanks to the favoring circumstances which have 
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been developed by your preliminary errand, and the eager 
interest that errand has awakened among the very men with 
whom we desire to co-operate, the way has already been 
opened to us ; and the means for carrying out our main pur- 
pose may, with comparatively little effort on your part, come 
wholly within our resources. 

The work which has been already done has been mainly 
that of making friends, opening correspondence with inquirers, 
circulating books, and through the press so freely opened to 
us, and through public addresses and lectures, acquainting 
the people with the principles and purposes of our faith. 
Each one of those departments of work has already become 
so enlarged in extent and importance as to need almost the 
entire time of one man; and when we add to this the neces- 
sity of entering the field of education, and of moulding the 
minds of the youth of the Empire, and also of becoming 
prominent in all those movements for social and moral reform 
which are now pressing upon the attention of the leaders, if 
I suggest to you the multiplication of your present force by 
ten, you will not deem me unreasonable, and I trust I can 
now show you how such a multiplication is entirely feasible. 

First, in regard to the educational work which it will be 
necessary for us to do in influencing and moulding the minds 
of Japanese youth, I will say that it is to-day the main, almost 
the only, work of the Christian missionaries, they having 
recognized the fact that their only reliable accessions have 

m 

been those whom they have brought under their influence in 
childhood. Now, we have not to make converts in Japan, 
for its intelligent classes are already by nature and training 
in substantial sympathy with us; but it is nevertheless true 
that there, as everywhere else, we must bring our influence 
to bear upon the young, and much of our special work must 
be done through the schools. For this purpose, our Evangeli- 
cal friends have been under the necessity of establishing at 
great expense schools and colleges of their own. But, by 
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what I most regard as a wonderful piece of good fortune, 
this instrumentality, so long as our purpose and efforts are 
unsectarian, can now be put into our hands with scarcely any 
outlay upon our part. 

As I have already described the situation in a communica- 
tion to your Secretary, the Keiogijiku, or Fukuzawa College, 
with its thousand students, is second only to the Imperial 
University, and possesses some elements of strength which 
in the latter, are lacking. Its friends have recently raised a 
large sum to endow three new professorships ; and Mr. 
Fukuzawa has shown his trust in Unitarianism so far as to 
put into the hands of your representative the income of the 
endowments, and to ask him to select the men to fill the new 
chairs. As the object of the endowment is to raise the 
standard of the College and practically to make a new begin- 
ning, it is Mr. Fukuzawa's expressed desire that the new men 
may mould and direct its life. 

Associating this opportunity with the necessities of our 
own situation, a plan occurred to me which I submitted to 
Mr. Fukuzawa, receiving his cordial approval. Repudiat- 
ing, as I could conscientiously, any sectarian intent or pur- 
pose to transform his great institution into an instrument of 
Unitarian propagandism, I suggested to him that, as he 
desired to employ these professors only a portion of their 
time, and as the Unitarian Association would probably have 
in their field much incidental work for such men, and, 
furthermore, as the additional salary which the Association 
might offer for such incidental work would be likely to 
secure first-class men, it might be of mutual advantage for 
him to co-operate with the Association in the selection of 
the men to be employed. The answer to the proposition 
was a most cordial assent; and the opportunity is now 
given to the Association materially to increase its force at 
a comparatively trifling expense, the incidental work which 
might be assigned to the appointees being such as thQ 
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Gorrespondence with inquirers, the selection and preparation 
of matter for translation, the contribution of articles for 
the Japanese press, and the editing of our Unitarian paper 
or organ ; for it is a prime necessity in Japan that every 
movement have an organ of its own, there being scarcely 
any of such organs that are not at least self-supporting, if 
not profitable. 

Thus you will note, that, besides the moulding power 
which the character and principles of the men* selected to 
fill these positions may exercise, so much of the burden of 
incidental work may be lifted from the shoulders of the 
men whom you directly employ that the latter will be free 
to enter upon the general work, which, where an empire of 
forty millions of people is concerned, will press upon them 
with ever-increasing weight For this general work, it is 
hanlly necessary to say that there should be several men 
whose whole time should be at your command. One, for 
example, might profitably give his entire attention to work 
among the university students. Prof. Toyama, a letter 
from whom I shall have occasion to read to you this week, 
was at Ann Arbor when our Mr. Brigham was doing his 
splendid work there. He suggests the prime importance 
of our having a man in Tokyo thoroughly competent to 
give lectures to the students upon early Christian history, 
the identification of our faith with the spirit of Christian 
beginnings being a most telling argument to commend it to 
a people whose first and engrossing reverence is for age, and 
whose leading question is. How old are you ? He gives it 
as his opinion, and Prof. FenoUosa concurs with him, l^t 
it is upon this ground that whatever battle there is to be in 
Japan between Unitarianism and Orthodoxy will be fought. 
It is therefore with this specialty in view that one of our 
men should be chosen. 

Another, should he be a good public speaker, would never 
lack opportunity in Tokyo for making known our views on 
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all occasions, and before a maltitacle of organizations of the 
most varied character. Still another would not suffice to 
meet the calls that are constantly coming from the large 
towns and eities in the interior for public expositions of 
Unitarian principles ; while, for the special work of 
organization on a national scale, we ought to have a man 
whose genius lies in that direction to take the entire charge 
of such a department of work. The whole force might be 
available for Sunday or other service in the Unitarian 
churches, which would inevitably and spontaneously spring 
up out of a movement inaugurated upon such a scale, and 
the ground be prepared for the native preachers whom we 
are educating, and to whom we must look mainly for our 
access to the people. 

To accomplish all these objects would require, according 
to an estimate already submitted to your Board, the raising 
of not more than $8,000 in addition to the sum already ap- 
propriated. This estimate would give us the entire time of 
three men, and the incidental services of three more, besides 
establishing on a solid foundation our special organ, increas- 
ing very largely the circulation of books, and furnishing an 
€9prit du corps which would add an immense impetus to the 
whole movement. 

Besides this force, I would suggest that an earnest ap- 
plication be made to the British and Foreign Association, 
who have already expressed a substantial interest in the 
work, to contribute its quota of men for the purpose. Such 
a contribution would be of special importance and signifi- 
cance, inasmuch as it would impart to the enterprise an 
international character, and enlist in our service the liberal 
sentiment of England, Germany, and America, the three 
great nations whose influence is now preponderant in Japan. 

It may not be known to you that the Liberal Church of 
Germany is already represented in Tokyo by two strong 
men, Messrs. Spinner and Schmiedel, and another is on his 
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way to join them. They are in substantial sympathy with 
us, and will cordially co-operate in our plans. A theological 
school is already established by them for the education of 
Japanese in the liberal faith, and in its organization and 
work we shall have a cordial invitation to unite. 

The imposing effect as well as the practical advantages of 
such international co-operation in our cause can hardly be 
overestimated, and it is greatly to be hoped that the British 
and Foreign Association will take the subject into early and 
earnest consideration. 

Of assistance from native sources it is only necessary for 
me to bear my testimony — a testimony in which every 
traveller and every missionary will join — to the eminently 
self-respecting character of the Japanese. Although the 
country is very poor, largely because of the selfishness of 
the Treaty Powers, who have so long held her in their 
grasp, there is absolutely no spirit of pauperism, no trace 
of any willingness to remain dependent. You have only 
to awaken their interest, and there will be no failure on 
their part to contribute their share of men and of means. 
Among our friends already made, some of the highest 
infiuence are ready to aid us substantially in the estab- 
lishment of schools and other organizations for the fur- 
therance of our movement. It was the intention of the 
Marquis of Tokugawa thus to unite with us in the founda- 
tion of a Unitarian school in his vicinity in Tokyo. His 
proposed removal to Nagoya, the chief city of the province 
of which, as Daimio, he was the feudal lord, and where, of 
course, his family interest is predominant, may necessitate 
the abandonment of this plan 4 but, from his active and 
earnest interest in our movement, it is safe to predict not 
only that such a school will be established there, but also 
that Nagoya, the fourth city in the Empire and the centre 
of its richest province, will become a prominent centre of 
Unitarian work and infiuence. 
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Similar oo-operation and substantial aid in the line of our 
endeaYor from men of the highest position and character 
are also assured to the organizations which we may establish 
in Tokyo. As an indication of what may be expected from 
other quarters, I will mention that the Sunday before my 
departure a gentleman from Morioka, a large town in the 
north, called upon me to ask whether an organization might 
not be formed there before my return in the autumn, as 
many of its people were desirous of having the honor of 
establishing and of raising funds for the first Unitarian 
organization in the Empire. 

Now, under such auspices as I have adduced, and with 
such indications of the character and extent of the move- 
ment resulting from this merely preliminary errand; with 
an empire, as represented by its leaders, looking to you 
alone among the representatives of Western thought for 
the solution of its religious problem ; with the great leader 
of its democracy freely intrusting to you the moulding power 
over the minds and hearts of the thousands whom his name 
and influence gather at the educational centre which he has 
established ; with the leading dailies of the Empire open to 
you, and with the opportunity of establishing a flourishing 
organ of your own; with -Japan's proudest Daimio in earnest 
accord with your movement ; with the leaders of affairs only 
waiting, with true and most commendable Japanese instinct, 
to see what practical use you will make of your opportunity 
to uplift the moral and spiritual life of the people whose 
destinies they are guiding; with the possibility before you 
of giving our movement an international character, and of 
bringing to bear the combined liberal sentiment and practical 
qualities of the three leading nations of the world to aid 
Japan in her pathetic struggle for the higher life into which 
she has been so suddenly ushered, and which she has shown 
herself so eager to receive and to assimilate; — in a word, 
with an empire of forty millions of the most refined, 
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cheerful, kindly, and gentle people on the globe waiting 
for your word, waiting for the impulse of your serene and 
sunny faith in God and in man to make Japan the New 
England of the East, I refuse to believe in the possibility of 
your sending to that people aught but the warmest and most 
substantial response to the greeting which has been accorded 
to your representative. 

Abthub Mat Knapp. 
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REPORT OP THE WOMEN'S AUXILIARY 

CONPERENCE. 



To the Members of the Ameriean Unitarian Auodation : 

The Directors of the Women's Auxiliary Conference, in 
a circular recently issued to the branches, expressed them- 
selves as in full accord with your officers in their desire to 
see newly formed societies giving good promise of success 
before churches should be built for them, and the new 
churches finished before starting other societies. But this 
desire is born of necessity, and comes not from choice. If 
during the coming year the funds of your Association could 
be increased a hundred-fold, and the donations of the Auxil- 
iary branches trebled, every dollar could be wisely spent in 
the fields constantly opening before us. And the aid given 
would not be merely ** briead cast upon the waters ; " it would 
be seed sown in rich soil, which would repay the husband- 
man with interest, and assist him in sowing other fields less 
favored. 

Many of the branches have kindly responded to the ap- 
peal of the Directors that they should concentrate their 
funds on the most important calls for assistance. Conse- 
quently, Pittsfield has received $1,582; Beatrice, $1061.50; 
Montana, $792 ; Winthrop, $524 ; East Weymouth, $580 ; 
and others in like proportion. As Pittsfield retires from 
our list, Harlem will take its place. Instead of Winthrop, 
East Weymouth, Beatrice, and Luverne, the names of other 
societies will become familiar, and their needs receive our 
attention. But there are two places that can never be re- 
tired, — Montana and Marshfield. The claims of the former 
will be ably presented this afternoon. Of Marshfield, the 
Directors feel that they can speak advisedly. One of their 
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members visited that little community last fall to report its 
condition and merits to the branches. She found there a 
small number of hard-working men and women, who were 
independent in their poverty, willing to do almost anything 
and to live on almost nothing to be free from debt, and to 
keep open the little church which has proved a blessing to 
them and to the neighborhood formerly so lawless in its 
character. The visitor was commissioned with their grateful 
thanks to your Board for the assistance rendered them by the 
payment of the pastor's salary, and begged that it might not 
be withdrawn. The women told, with pardonable pride, that 
by means of the summer fair and the ''bean suppers" in 
winter they had bought the narrow strip of land between 
the parsonage and the church, had put the former in com- 
plete repair, with some additions for the comfort of the 
minister, had paid insurance and the running expenses of the 
church, and had sent $15 to your treasury. The '' bean 
suppers" are in a line with Pittsfield's manner of raising 
money, where the pastor is obliged to purchase a ticket of 
admittance to his own lecture! The women bake brown 
bread and beans in the morning, take them to the vestry at 
night, and pay 25 cents each for the privilege of eating them, 
inviting the men to do the same. Here is a mission at our 
very doors, as pathetic in its surroundings, as earnest in 
spirit, and as worthy of our help, as any in the South and 
West, and because it is at our very doors there is danger of 
its being neglected. It should be added, that $400 of the 
minister's salary is contributed by several Auxiliary branches 
in and around Boston, $100 of which is annually donated 
by the First Church branch. 

Money raising and dispensing, important as it is, forms 
the least important part of our work. If the Auxiliary Con- 
ference is true to its spiritual aims, every branch must be a 
home missionary, and every branch having a Post-Office 
Mission is doing missionary work at home and abroad. 

Under our present system, it is nearly Impossible to get 
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accnrate knowledge of the work accomplished by all the 
branches ; but the following statbtics may give yon some 
idea of its extent. There are one hondred and seven 
branches belonging to the Ck>nference, only sixty-five of 
which have given fidl reports to the Secretary. Twenty- 
nine of these branches, reporting Post-Office Mission work, 
have sent thronghont the country during the past year 
60,000 sermons and tracts, and 4,000 papers and magazines. 
Nine branches have sent to churches and schools 195 books, 
42 barrels, 20 boxes, and many packages of reading matter. 
Six branches send regularly 112 religious papers and maga- 
zines ; seven branches have loan libraries ; fourteen branches 
have written 2,689 letters, answering questions suggested by 
the reading-matter ; twenty-one branches have 1,945 regular 
correspondents. Four branches have been instrumental in 
placing three students in the Divinity School at Harvard, 
and one at Meadville. The last was in an Orthodox divinity 
school when he began to have doubts about the doctrines 
he was to preach. Reading Unitarian literature increased 
the doubts, and a post-office missionary settled them I Two 
Western men have joined Eastern churches through their re- 
spective branches. Three branches have started three societies 
promising success, — one each in Dakota, Iowa, and Kansas, 
in places where your missionaries do not go. Reading-rooms 
and religious clubs have been formed in many lonely places 
and far-off villages. 

With such a distribution of Unitarian literature, — the half 
of which has not been told, — and with the far-reaching in- 
fluence of the Post- Office Mission workers, is it strange that 
the names of Channing and Peabody, of Clarke and Hale, 
are becoming household words ? that the sermons of Savage 
and Chadwick, of Herford and Horton, of Gannett and Eliot, 
with others, lie on many a kitchen table, read and reread 
by the light of a tallow candle? 

The members of the Cheerful Letter Exchange are doing 
no less a missionary work in smoothing the pillows of the 
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sick girl too poor for the services of a nurse, in soothing the 
quivering nerves of the irritable invalid, and in sending a 
ray of sunshine into the homely lives of the ^ Gloriana 
Days " whose interest may have never before gone beyond 
their neighbor's faults and follies, their own fleshly ills and 
spiritual backslidings, and to whom the interest of a city girl 
in them and their daily lives is a revelation. 

With these rich outward results of the Auxiliary work 
there has been a correspondingly rich inward effect upon the 
workers themselves, especially upon the young people en- 
gaged in it. They are no longer ignorant and dumb con- 
cerning the Unitarian faith. They have learned that their 
religion, so broad and liberal, is a positive religion, and an 
exacting one, though sweet and tender. They have learned 
to understand and to speak the language of that religion 
whose central words are truth and love, truth and love its 
Alpha and Omega. 

The Directors feel that in their report mention should be 
made of some educational works which are missionary only 
in the broadest sense, but in which the Auxiliary Ck>nference 
has taken an important part, though without contributing 
money to them. 

The South End Industrial School was the thought of 
Miss Louisa Hall, a member of the Church of the Disciples 
branch. Thoroughly acquainted with the poverty, igno- 
rance, and needs of the South End district, she had long 
wished for the establishment of such a school there. Con- 
ferring with Mrs. Hooper, then Director for the Suffolk 
Conference branches, and with Miss Lucia Peabody, the 
subject was brought before the Conference. A meeting was 
called at the Church of the Disciples in the winter of 1883, 
at which were present the ministers and delegates of eight 
Unitarian churches. Plans were formed, each church was 
pledged to support a department or to contribute money, and 
the school was opened in May, 1884. Several churches fell 
hjr the wajy but six departments are now supported by fivi 
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ehurches. Individiia] subscriben contribute to the general 
fund, and Mrs. Hemenwaj generously gives the rent of the 
bailding. Miss Deyereux, whose name will be ever con- 
nected with the little chnrch at Marshfield, was the first 
Superintendent. She eamesUj co-operated with the founders 
in placing the school on a broad basis, and gave to it its 
high educational character. Miss £des, the present Super- 
intendent, who can look back upon a long line of Unitarian 
ancestors, is equally devoted and earnest in preserving the 
high standard of the school. 

Thus from the first organized movement of the Unitarian 
women in the missionary field sprang the first united efforts 
of Unitarians in the educational field. 

The Bamabai Association may be justly called the off- 
spring of the Women's Auxiliary Conference. When Pun- 
dita Bamabai laid her peculiar plans before the Evangelical 
churches of this country, they would have gladly taken up 
the work but for the condition imposed and persistently 
adhered to by Bamabai, that her school should be strictly 
U9uectari(m. After a year of vain endeavor to start an 
organization such as she desired, several liberal-minded mem- 
bers of an Episcopal church laid the subject before Miss 
Adam, a member of the Jamaica Plain branch, whose birth- 
place was in India. They appreciated the freedom of the 
Unitarian Church from such restrictions as would prevent 
it from actively espousing Bamabai's cause. And they prom- 
ised their hearty co-operation as individuals, if the Women's 
Auxiliary Conference would undertake the work. 

Miss Adam brought the subject before a meeting of the 
Conference at Dorchester, with Miss May's cordial approval, 
provided it would not interfere with home work. But it 
proved to be too large a work for the Conference in its 
infancy, and not quite in line with its religious work. This, 
however, did not preclude the Conference from giving infiu- 
ence, and, indirectly, help. Bamabai's first appeal to the 
Aaziliarj w^iB made in the South Congregational Church ; 
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afterwards at the Annnal Meeting at the Church of the 
Disciples, two years ago yesterday, and the following Satur- 
day at a public meeting in Channing Hall. Then and there, 
through a motion of Rev. Mr. Ames, the first step was taken 
towards the accomplishment of her wishes. Six months after, 
she again stood in Channing Hall to see her dream of an 
association become a reality, and in Channing Hall, one 
year ago, she bade good-by to her friends and co-workers 
here, and left for San Francisco, going thence to India, 
where she arrived February 11, 1889. Her school was 
opened March 13, with two pupils. Her last letter, dated 
April 17, reported eight pupils, two of whom are high-caste 
Hindu widows. Ramabai's first assistant is Miss Demmon, 
a Boston young lady, and a member of Mr. Ames's church 
in Philadelphia. 

Thus, while the Association has its grand mission in 
Japan, the Auxiliary has its share in as grand a mission in 
India, — a mission in which sects, creeds, and denominations 
are forgotten, in which Unitarians, Episcopalians, Orthodox, 
and Methodists are working together for the emancipation 
of India's women from a bondage as cruel and degrading as 
was the bondage of America's slaves. 

Are any among you asking why so many churches are 
without an Auxiliary branch if it so helpful in every direc- 
tion? We give you the answer that comes back to us. 
Because of the disapproval or indifference of the ministers ; 
and because the women of those churches fear it will inter- 
fere with other work with which they think their hands are 
full. We have but one reply to make to this : that the most 
flourishing branches are found in the most active churches, 
whose ministers are interested in one phase or another of the 
Auxiliary work, — in churches filled to the full with sewing 
circles, charitable organizations, working-girls' clubs, and 
literary societies, to each and all of which this religious or- 
ganization is a help rather than a hindrance. And this very 
fuInesB 18 the life, strength, and spirittial joy of the church. 
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Are you still doubtful ? Ask your Secretary, your mis- 
sionaries and brother minbters, to what organization they 
now turn with confidence for the needful dollar and the help- 
ful sympathy for many of their pressing calls. Listen to the 
grateful words of hard-working ministers, with salaries barely 
sufficient to keep them and their families from want. They 
will tell you of barrels of clothing for the body, of boxes of 
books for the hungry mind, and pf warm-hearted letters full of 
sympathy and kindness, often more welcome than the much- 
needed money, which have given them fresh courage and 
hope. Then learn from experience how your own hands 
may be strengthened, and your own church life enkindled 
by an Auxiliary branch, if but six women be found to or- 
ganize it. 

It is in no boastful spirit that we speak of what has been 
accomplished, but rather with grateful joy that we, the 
women of the churches, are working in the missionary field, 
the field of God's children, not only together, but with you, 
shoulder to shoulder, elbow touching elbow, and heart an- 
swering to heart. And here we would express our cordial 
thanks to your missionaries and ministers for the confidence 
they have learned to place in us, and gratefully acknowledge 
the helpful suggestions, the needed advice, and the kind cour- 
tesies received from your Secretary and other officers. 

Yesterday the annual meeting of the Women's Auxiliary 
Conference was held at the Church of the Disciples, as 
usual. The work of the year was reviewed by the Secre- 
tary, Mrs. Fifield, after which she gave an interesting ac- 
count of her recent visit as delegate to the Women's Western 
Unitarian Conference. The report of the Treasurer, Miss 
Close, gave the receipts from seventy-three branches since 
May 28, 1888, as $9,276.25; and this does not include the 
money spent in Post-Office Mission work, which does not 
come into the treasury, and therefore cannot appear in the 
accounts. After the reports, the aims and needs of the 
Westefn Conference were forcibly presented by Mrs. Rich- 
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ardson, the President of the Women's Conference, and the 
delegate to onrs. The sister Conferences felt that the right 
hand of fellowship had indeed been given and taken, and that 
the clasp must grow stronger and warmer as union of thought 
and action grow more complete. The hope was expressed, 
and found an echo in many hearts, that the proposed revis- 
ion of the constitution, which our work has largely outgrown, 
will result in such a national organization that there will be 
no North nor South, no East nor West, among the women of 
our churches throughout the country. If this is accom- 
plished, there will be no change of the basis upon which the 
Auxiliary is founded, nor in the religious purposes for which 
it was formed, but simply a change in the methods of work, 
in which a radical change is needed. Our basis has always 
been, and ever will be, as broad as that of the National Con- 
ference of Unitarian and other Christian churches, as ex- 
pressed in Article X. of its Constitution, namely : — 

" While we believe that the Preamble and Articles of our Consti- 
tution fairly represent the opinions of the majority of our churches, 
yet ve wish distinctly to put on record our declaration that they are 
no authoritative test of Unitarianism, and are not intended to exclude 
from our fellowship any who, while differing from us in belief, are in 
general sympathy with our purposes and practical aims." 

Words of good cheer were heard from New York and 
Philadelphia; and San Francisco and Oakland crossed the 
continent to give us a kindly greeting. The large number 
of home representative delegates from New England spoke 
as loudly as words of the growing interest in the work. 
The large atte^dance, in spite of an easterly storm, proved 
that neither the impassioned words of Mrs. Wilkes from 
the West, nor the glowing utterances of Mrs. Chant from 
England, nor the pathetic appeals of India's dark-browed 
daughter, were needed to fill the church with an interested 
audience. It proved that home talent and home work could 
speak eloquently to the heart and the reason of the truQ 
worker. 
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Bat as we entered the church and took our accustomed 
places, the shadow of a great sorrow fell upon many of us, 
the sense of a great loss weighed heavily upon our hearts. 
Eight years ago the doors of that church were thrown 
bospitahly open to the newly formed Women's Auxiliary 
Conference. At several annual meetings Dr. Clarke, in 
bis tender and reverent manner, invoked Grod's blessing 
3n the meeting and on the work. At six annual meetings 
Miss May presided with gracious dignity, speaking words 
df warm welcome and wise counsel, of tender entreaty and 
sweet encouragement, often thrilling the hearts of her as- 
sociates with her deeply reverent and glowing thoughts 
concerning the cause which, growing dearer and yet dearer, 
secame second to none in her heart. Together the pastor^ 
)ur friend, and the parishioner, our president, ceased from 
heir ministrations, and almost together passed from our 
ight, but not from our hearts. The closed eyes still look 
Lindly upon us, the silent lips speak as eloquently as in the 
»ast, and the folded hands are beckoning us onward in tho 
»reparation for a glorious work beyond, for which the good 
^'ather had need of them, and to which He has called them., 
^e deeply sympathize with you in your great loss, and ask 
rour sympathy in our loss and sorrow ; and together our 
inspoken prayers shall ascend to the God of the widow and> 
he fatherless, to the God who is nearer than sister or 
riend, that He will wipe away all tears from their eyes. 
md comfort the stricken hearts. 

May His blessing also rest on the work they loved, and 
?hich is in our hands to do! 

For the Directors, 

Judith W. Andrews, 

jh'esidefU. 
Boston, Mat 28, 1889. 
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REPORT OF REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE, 

Superintendent of Unitarian Missionary Work on the Pacific Coast. 



In February, 1886, I received from the Board of Direc- 
tors of the American UDitarian AssociatioD the honorable 
oommissioD to proceed to the Pacific coast and represent and 
further its missionary interests in that remote and until then 
somewhat neglected part of its spiritual domain. My ap- 
pointment was probably largely owing to my personal interest 
in the religious condition of California and its adjacent States 
and Territories, — an interest dating back to my residence in 
San Francisco in its earlier days, when I came especially 
under the inspiring personal influence of that gifted and 
heroic spirit, Thomas Starr King. 

In the spring previous to my appointment I had also 
revisited the coast, preaching in the principal pulpits and 
informing myself as to the condition and needs of our cause 
in all that vast and growing region of our country. Od 
hearing my report, it was determined by the Association to 
at once undertake a more systematic and continuous adminis- 
tration of our missionary work on the coast, and I was asked 
to act as their agent in the matter. From the nature of the 
case my instructions were of a very general character, and 
much was left to my own acquaintance with this field and my 
presumed diseretion. I am happy to bear testimony — on 
now resigning my position, after nearly four years of ser- 
vice — to the large, catholic, and generous spirit in whick 
your Board has ever conceived the church situation in Call* 
fornia and its sister States; the entire absence of anf 
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ecclesiastical dictation or partisan interference on the part of 
yoar Directors and officers ; and the prompt, zealous, and 
efficient co-operation you have given the various enterprises 
and measures undertaken in your name. I do not recall a 
single instance of a difference of opinion or purpose between 
us, such as well might have arisen after Secretary Reynolds, 
in response to our urgent invitation, visited the coast last 
spring, and informed himself more at first hand concerning 
the situation of Unitarian affairs among us. The feeling 
among our ministers and churches towards the Association is 
one of grateful appreciation and the warmest esteem. In the 
Pacific Unitarian Conference, also, there exists a happy feel- 
ing of unity and^ mutual good-will. We have no issues or 
parties among us, and devoutly pray that there may be none 
in the coming days which mutual concession and a generous 
interpretation of one another's motives and aims, as well as a 
large conception of the historic and speculative truths of 
Christianity, shall not enable us amicably to adjust, — that 
we may ever keep the unity of the spirit in the bonds of 
peace. 

My first efforts, on arriving on the Pacific coast, were 
directed to better acquainting myself with the newly devel- 
oping communities of Southern California. Incidentally I 
drew up a form of organization for the society of Los 
Angeles, at the request of Dr. Fay, its pastor. I visited 
Pasadena, Pomona^ San Bernardino, San Diego, and Santa 
Barbara on missionary errands. Several months were given 
to a study of the field in Central California, — Sacramento, 
San Jos^, Santa Cruz, Fresno, and especially Oakland. In 
San Francisco I had many interviews with Rev. Dr. Stebbins, 
who has always and most cordially seconded the work of the 
American Unitarian Association and its agents. During 
Dr. Stebbins's absence at the Fast, I supplied his pulpit for 
two months. Thence I proceeded to Portland, Oregon, and 
conferred with Rev. T. L. £liot and Rev. George Greer, 
whose counsel was peculiarly valuable for all that region. At 
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Salem, Oregon, and at Vancouver, Olympia, Walla Walla, 
Tacoma, Seattle, and Spokane Falls, in Washington Ter- 
ritory, I performed missionary work. 

These visits through the length and breadth of the terri- 
tory assigned me were repeated annually, or oftener, and 
have enabled me to be of service to our cause by aiding our 
resident ministers, securing new pastx)rs or grants of money 
for societies requiring them, and in opening up new church 
movements in towns where there had been no effort made 
by us hitherto. 

Returning to Oakland, CaL, a new society was successfully 
planted in that city, under my pastorship. Its growing de- 
mands have absorbed much of my time and strength, for 
which it has compensated in some degree by assuming a large 
share of the salary paid me by the Association. 

It would be pleasant to dwell with some detail on our 
Unitarian church history during the past four years, — to 
mention the men and societies enlisted in our cause, the 
brave testimony, the unselfish service, the generous co- 
operation which have characterized the period referred to. 
But this cannot be done within the limits of this report 
I can only in this connection compare the statistics of the 
Unitarian Church on the Pacific coast three years ago with 
the present condition. 

In 1886 there were on the Pacific coast seven Unitarian 
societies, — at San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, San 
Diego, Santa Barbara, Tacoma, and Seattle. To-day there 
are seventeen societies, — the cities of Oakland, Sacramento^ 
San Jos^, Alameda, Pomona, San Bernardino, and National 
City, California, Spokane Falls and Puyaliup, Washington 
Territory, and Salem, Oregon, having each a Unitarian move* 
ment, though some of them are as yet in their infancy. 

Three years ago there were but six ministers at work. 
There are now fourteen, — ten being recent additions, viz.^ 
E. M. Wheelock, B. F. McDaniel, C. P. Massey, N. A. 
Haskell, E. C. Smith, Oscar Clute, P. S. Thacher, W. E.' 
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Copeland, David Heap, and Charles W. Wendte. There 
were in 1886 four church edifices. This year will witness the 
completion of six new ones, — San Francisco, Spokane Falls, 
Tacoma, Seattle, San Diego, and Los Angeles, — while two 
other societies have purchased sites and are preparing to 
build, namely, Oakland and Sacramento. Three years ago 
there were but five Sunday schools ; to-day there are 
fourteen. 

The seven women's societies have grown to eighteen. 
There are four Unity Clubs, and a dozen other societies of 
young people. 

The missionary contributions have increased from about 
three hundred dollars to thirteen hundred dollars. 

Four students have been sent to the Unitarian divinity 
schools during the past year, two of them Japanese. 

Various local considerations have aided in this encouraging 
increase ; but it is largely due to the systematic missionary 
work performed under the direction and at the expense of 
the American Unitarian Association, which expended during 
the past year over five thousand dollars in aid to the feebler 
churches. This is, however, a decrease of nearly one thou- 
sand dollars from the amount appropriated in 1886. 

The sum of $878.84 had been contributed for the missionary 
and other objects named by the Conference, of which nearly 
$500 went to feeble societies, and $276 to the education of 
young Japanese at the Meadville School. 

The number of families now enrolled in our churches is 
1,844. Number of Sunday school children 1,024, with 127 
teachers. The value of church property is $242,700, on 
which there is a small indebtedness. The amount raised for 
current expenses in the year 1888-89 was $26,133.35 ; the 
amount contributed for church sites and building purposes 
was $48,104.50. Such are the present statistics of our 
Pacific coast churches. Figures do not impart a knowledge 
of the quality of the work done ; yet they are one indication 
of earnestness and efficiency. 
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The organidation of a Conference of all the Unitarian 
churches on the coast is another of the advances made. It 
already is of importance to our cause, although the vast dis- 
tances and large cost of travel prevent as frequent and full 
sessions as might he desired. 

The Post-Office Mission work of the San Francisco, Port- 
land, and other Woman's Auxiliary Societies is another 
feature of interest and promise. 

The result of this four years' undertaking has been to 
more than double the number and efficiency of the Unitarian 
churches on the Pacific coast. There are more Unitarian soci- 
eties in California to-day, in proportion to the population, than 
in any State of the Union outside of New England. This is 
a peculiarly receptive field for liberal Christian principles in 
religion and life. The population is in large part receDtlj 
from the East, and chiefiy from the New England States. 
Their physical transfer to so great a distance from their former 
homes has brought with it in many cases an enlargement of 
ideas, an independence of action, far less likely to be attiuned 
amid their former associations. Being at liberty to make new 
religious as well as social affiliations, they are prone to choose 
those most congenial to their present and more advanced 
opinions. The result is not always advantageous to their 
intellects and morals, as the vast amount of crude and loose 
thinking, the eccentric, grotesque individualism, and the ex- 
travagant and wild social experiments which have attended 
the development of Californian society bear sad witness. Still, 
this is better than stagnant, soulless conformity, and only aa 
incidental symptom of a sounder and more wholesome frame 
of mind to follow when these restless, turbid elements an 
clarified and crystallized in a more permanent and valuable 
order of church life and personal religion. It is this verj 
confidence in the final outcome which makes it of such vital 
importance at present to preach fervently and uphold wiA 
dignity and power our Unitarian faith. Unitarianism offers 
the better elements of the various forms of free thougbt 
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carrent in our day a ralljing point and a needed basis for 
religions organization. It will in dae time, we trust, help to 
precipitate this fermenting mass of heterogeneous opinion, 
and famish it with an ecclesiastical and spiritual centre 
aroond which to organize anew its speculative systems and 
benevolent activities. Spiritualism, Agnosticism, Ethical 
Culture, Esoteric Buddhism, Christian Science, Gnosticism, 

— all these interesting but ephemeral movements of the 
expanding and exploring religious spirit of our time will 
make more or less valuable contributions to man's reli- 
gious development, but they have not within them the life- 
imparting organic principles, or the proper historic connec- 
tion ; they have not in them enough that is distinctive on 
which to found a separate and enduring religious fellowship. 
They are for the most part too much ^ in the air," and do not 
meet the simple religious wants of the common people, or 
root themselves deeply in the elemental spiritual needs and 
desires of humanity. Christian Theism, as our Unitarian 
Church seeks to present it, is the latest fruit, as it was the 
earliest flower, of the religious evolution of our race. It 
preserves towards the past an attitude of reverence, but is 
not enslaved by it ; it is consecrated especially to the prob- 
lems and needs of the present hour ; and it ever preserves an 
open eye and ear to the revelations ever dawning upon the 
soul of man. Certain it is, in California at least, that if we 
use wisely the opportunities now opening to us, — if we do not 
fritter away our little strength by divisions and strifes, nor 
let over-fondness for philosophical speculations and refine- 
ments of definition, nor individualistic extremes, win us from 
the simple, earnest, practical preaching and work now re- 
quired of us, — we shall mould, even if we do not name, the 
coming religion of this community. Surely this is an aim 
high enough, divine enough, to shame away all minor differ- 
ences, or relegate them to their proportionate importance, 
and unite us all — pastors and people and missionary boards 

— in a religion of the spirit and of the life. 
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It only remains for me to state that the increased demands 
of my parish at Oakland, as well as private considerations, 
•now compel me to resign the trust I received from your 
'hands nearly four years ago. My successor has my warm 
wishes for his success, and shall receive my hearty co- 
operation. There are calls for new societies in San Fran- 
cisco, Fresno, Santa Cruz, Stockton, Reno, Nev., Santa Ava, 
Helena, Mont, Walla Walla, and at other points. A 
Unitarian Club of gentlemen for the San Francisco Bay 
churches has been mooted. Above all, we need to pave the 
way for the institution of a theological school on the coast, 
to furnish us with an indigenous ministry. With sincere 
thanks to Rev. Drs. Stebbins and Eliot, and all my fellow 
ministers on the coast, and to your honorable Board, for 
fraternal confidence and co-operation, my missionary labors 
for the present come to an end. 

Charles 1W. Wendtb. 
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APPENDIX TO TRBASUBER'S STATEMENT. 



Contributions from Societies, 

The following ll8t includes all the Societies which have contributed to the 
funds of the Association for the year ending April 30, 1889, with the sums sev- 
«rally paid by them, including contributions for the Montana Indian School. 

In addition to these contributions, there has been received, through the 
Women's Auxiliary Conferenbe, the sum of 96,494.60. 



Abington, North, Mass. . . 915.00 

Andover, North, Mass. . . 60.00 

Ann Arbor , Mich 60.00 

Arlington, Mass 227.20 



Ashbv, Mass. 
Athoi, Mass. 

First Church . 

Second Society 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Augusta, Me. . 
Ayer, Mass. . . 
Baltimore, Md. 



30.65 

2.60 
40.00 

5.00 

74.00 

28.73 

116.14 



Bangor, Me. 229.66 

Barnstable, Mass 10.50 

Barre, Mass 64.00 

Beachmont, Mass 10.00 

Beatrice, Neb 10.00 

Bedford, Mass 16.00 

Belfast, Me. 45.00 

Belmont, Mass 136.00 

Berlin, Mass 15.00 

Beverly, Mass 101.00 

Billerica, Mass 125.00 

Bolton, Mass. 9.00 

Boston AX ass. 
First'Parish of Dorchester . 1,301.60 
First Church in Boston . . 1,461.00 
First Religious Society in 

Boxbury 964.00 

Second Church 1,300.00 

King's Chu)el 779.05 

Arlington Street Society . 6,000.00 
First Parish of Brighton . 40.00 
West Boston Socie^ . . . 646.00 
First Congregational Soc*y 

of Jamaica Plain . . . 910.56 
Third Religious Society of 

Dorchester 66.00 

Harvard Church in Charles- 
town 7668 

Hawes Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church .... 160.61 
South Congr^iational Church 1,619.77 
Church of the Disciples . . 871.36 
Church of Our Father, East 

Boston 

Mt. Pleasant Congrega- 
tional Church of Rox- 

buxy 

Harruon l^nare Unitarian 
Society, Dorchester . . 
Unity Chapel, South Bos- 
ton 

Church of the Unitv . . . 
Church of the Unity, Ne- 

ponset 

Ifew South Obnidb , . . 



80.00 



81.30 

70.00 

13.00 
700.00 

76.85 
100.00 



Brattleboro', Vt $42.00 

Brewster, Mass 15.00 

Bridgewator, East, Mass. . . 86.70 

Bridgewater, West, Mass. 30.00 

Brockton, Mass 60.00 

Broolcfield, Mass. 32.42 

Brooldine, Mass 1,067.00 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

First Unitarian Society . . 770.00 

Second Unitarian Society . 276.63 

Third Unitarian Society . 62.42 

Brunswick, Me 21.00 

Buffalo, N.Y 476.96 

Burlineton, Vt 250.00 

Cambridge, Mass. 

First Parish 948.00 

Third Congregational Soc*y 235.36 

Camden, N. J 24.25 

Canton, Mass 63.00 

Carlisle, Mass 10.00 

Charleston, S. G 65.25 

Charlestown, N. H 17.52 

Chelmsford, Mass 16.65 

Chicago, 111. 

Church of the Messiah . . 106.00 

All Souls' Church .... 26.43 

Chicopee, Mass 44.00 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

First Unitarian Church . 195.00 

Cleveland, Ohio 36.00 

Clinton, Mass 62.10 

Cohasset, Mass 48.00 

Concord, Mass 660.00 

Concord, N. H 117.25 

Dan vers, Mass 31.00 

Dedham, Mass 446.00 

Dedham, West, Mass. ... 35.26 

Deerfield, Mass 16.00 

Denver, Col 160.00 

Dighton, Mass. 6.06 

Dover, Mass 6.00 

Dover, N. H 27.00 

Dublin, N.H 77.00 

Dnxbury, Mass 6.00 

Easton, North, Mass. . . . 160.00 

Eastport, Me 30.00 

Eau Claire, Wis. 6.00 

Ellsworth, Me 30.00 

Exeter, N. H 61.00 

Fairhaven, Mass 16.00 

Fall River, Mass 68.71 

Farmington, Me 12.29 

FItchburff, Mass. .... 243.67 

Framingham, Mass. . . . 800.00 

Franoetiown, N. H. ... 9.00 

Franklin, N.H 64.00 

Gardner, Mass. 16.50 
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Geneseo, 111 910.00 

Germantown, Penn 218.00 

Gilmanton, wis 1.26 

Oloncester, Mass. 72.60 

Grafton, Mass 28.33 

Greeley, OoL 5.00 

Greenfield, Mass 130.12 

Groton, Mass. 95.00 

Hartford, Conn 15 26 

Harvard, Mass 8.00 

Haverhill, Mass 57.00 

Hingham, Mass. 

First Parish 180.20 

Hinsdale, 111 10.00 

Holyoke, Mass 20.00 

Hopedale.Mass. 105.52 

Houlton.Me 10.00 

Hubbardston, Mass. . . . 19.00 

Hudson, Mas& 52.78 

Hyde Park, Mass 60.00 

Ithaca, N. Y 40.00 

Iowa City, Iowa 30.00 

Kansas City, Mo 60 00 

Keene, N. £L 282.25 

KennebonkjMe 165.00 

Kingston, Mass 95.00 

Laconia, N. H 17.00 

Lamoine, East, Me 10.00 

Lancaster, Mass ; 100.00 

Lancaster, N. H 6.00 

Lawrence, Kan 15.00 

Lebanon, N. H 64.76 

Leicester, Mass. 77.00 

Leominster, Mass 180.00 

Lexington, Mass 162.00 

Littleton, Mass 105.26 

Littleton, N. H. 6.00 

Louisville, Ky 137.60 

Lowell, Mass 775.00 

Lynn, Mass 139.36 

Madison, Wis 60.00 

Maiden. Mass 37.00 

Mansfield, Mass 10.00 

Marblehead. Mass 13.60 

Marietta, Ohio 12.50 

Marlboro*. Mass 72.47 

Marshfield, Mass. 

East Marshfield .... 20.00 

Grace Chapel 15.00 

MeadviUe, Penn 126.00 

Medfield,Mass 67.23 

Medford, Mass 205.00 

Melrose, Mass 30 00 

Mendon, Mass 12.50 

Menomonie, Wis 5.00 

Midland, Mich 10.00 

Middlesex, Vt 5.00 

MiUbrd,N. H 26.76 

Millbury. Mass 9.00 

MUton,Mas8. 670.22 

Milwaukee, Wis 25.00 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

First Unitarian Society 10.00 

Scandinavian Society . . 10.16 

Monmouth, 111 20.00 

Montpelier, y t 152.26 

Nantucket, Mass. 19.00 

Nashua, N.H. 136.60 

Natick, South, Mass. . . . ■ 60.00 

Needham, Mass 20.00 



New Bedford, Mass. .... $76.00 

Newburgh, N. Y 30.00 

Newburyport, Mass. . . . 168.00 

New Orleans, La 17.70* 

Newport, R. 1 100.00 

Newton, Mass. 

Channing Religious Society 200.00 

Society at West Newton . 391.74^ 

Society at Newton Centre . 46.00 
New York. N. Y. 

Churchof AUSonls . . . 1,065.77 

Church of the Messiah . . 600.00 

Society at Harlem ... 22.17 

Northampton, Mass. . . . 64.42 

Northboro*. Mass 75.00 

Norwell, Mass 22.00' 

Oakland, Cal lOO.OO 

Peabody, Mass 106.36' 

Pembroke, Mass 15.00 

Pepperell. Mass 15.00- 

Phuadelphia, Penn. 

First Unitarian Church . . 315.00* 

Spring Garden Society . . 275.00 

Plymouth, Mass 111.32: 

Portland, Me., First Parish . 326.00 

Portland, Oregon 100.00 

Portsmouth, N. H 360.00 

Providence, R.I. 

First Congr^ational Church 1,000.00 

Westminster Society . . . 576.00 

Olney Street Society . . . 60.00 

Quincy, 111 11.60 

Randolph, Mass 16.03^ 

Reading, Mass 37.00 

Revere, Mass 12.00 

Rockland, Mass 18.17 

Rowe, Mass 10.60 

Saco, Me 60.00 

Sacramento, Cal. 20.00 

St Joseph, Mo 26.00 

St. Louis, Mo., Church of the 

Messiah lOO.OO 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Unity Church 18.29 

Scandinavian Society . . 7.0O 
Salem. Mass. 

First Congregational Soc'y 212.06 

Second Church 20.00 

North Society 404.10 

Barton-Square Society . . 38.00 

San Francisco, Cal 140.00 

Santa Barbara, CaL . . . 60.00 

Seattle, W. T 20.00 

ShelbyviUe, 111 10.00 

Sherbom, Mass. 17.65- 

Shirley, Mass 14.00 

SomervUle, Mass 626.00 

Spokane Falls, W. T. . . . 46.95' 

Springfield, Mass. .... 258.13 

Sterling, Mass 20.00 

Stoneham, Mass 50.00 

Stow, Mass 15.00 

Stowe, Vt lO.OO 

Sturbrklge, Mass 8.00 

Syracuse, N. Y 74.00 

Tacoma, W. T 36.00 

Taunton, Mans 236.00 

Templeton, Mass 60.00 

Tiverton, R. I lO.OO 

Toronto, Can 60.00 
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Trenton, N. Y 951.00 

Tvngsboro', Mass 25.00 

Uzbridge, Mass 66.00 

Vineland, N. J. 32^ 

Walpole,N. H 26.00 

Waltham, Mass 306.00 

Ware, Mass 12.00 

Warwick, Mass 16.00 

Washington, D.0 208.95 

Watertown, Mass. .... 102.50 

WatervUle,Me 50.00 

Waverly.Mass 6.60 

Wayland, Mass 53.80 

Westford, Mass 35.00 

Weston, Mass. 125.00 

Whitman. Mass 20.00 

Wichita, Kan 7.50 

Wilmington, Del 25.00 

Wilton, East, N. H 27.00 

Winchendon , Mass 51.00 

Winchester. Mass 50.00 

Windsor, Vt 8.50 



Wobum, Mass $127.05 

Worcester, Mass. 

Second Parish 1,198.25 

Church of the Unity . . . 197.88 

Yarmouth, Me 20.00 

Yonkers, N. Y 43.00 



The following contributions were in* 
tended for the year ending April 30, 
but payment was necessarily delayed 
until alter that date : — 

Arcadia, Wis $5.00 

Calais, Me 15.00 

Chicago, 111., Unity Church . 700.00 

Lawrence, Mass 35.00 

Peterboro', N. H 28.00 

Sioux Falls, Dak 10.00 

Toledo, Ohio 2500 

WUton.N. H 15.00 



V 



Dr. 



Trial Balance, April 30, 1889. 



Cr. 



$91.76 



Cash 

Merchandise (stereotn^ 

plates, books, tracts. &c.) 9,232.14 
Unitarian Building Estate 200,000.00 
Investment General Fund . 121,609.50 

Inrestmen t Hayward Fund 23,000. 00 

Investment Perkins Fund . 10,210.00 

Investment Kendall Fund . 2,547.97 

Investment Kinff Fund . . 10,000.00 
Investment Penhallow Fund 5,187.50 
Investment C. T. Thayer 

Fund 5,000.00 

Investment Whipple Fund 9,093.27 

Investment Faulkner Fund 5,000.00 

Investment Hazeltine Fund 5,000.00 
Investment Lienow Trust 

Fund 6,118.16 

Investment Publication Fund 1,200.00 
Investment Smith Educa- 
tion Fund 2,863.08 

Temporary Investment . 51,647.70 
Wilmington Church . . . 2,924.79 
Wilmington Church Estate 9,771.50 
Windsor Church Estate . 3,000.00 
Omaha Church Estate . . 4,543.59 
Lawrence Church Estate . 2,600.00 
Notes Receivable .... 1,999.98 
Charles H. Burrage, Trus- 
tee 2,500.00 

Book Accounts 2,861.12 



$406k492.05 



Stock $205,578.23 

CteneralFund 169,609.50 

Hayward Fund (for For- 
eign Missions) .... 23,000.00 

Perkins Fund (for aiding 
Theolosical Students) . 10,210.00 

Kendall Fund (for aiding 
New England societies) . 2,547.97 

King Fund (for aiding 

1>reachers of New Eng- 
and and Western societies) 10,000.00 

Penhallow Fund (for gen- 
eralpurposes) 5,187.50 

C. T. Thayer Fund (for gen- 
eral purposes) 5,000.00 

Whipple Fund (for aiding 
small societies) .... 9,093.27 

Faulkner Fund (for general 
purposes) 5,000.00 

Hazeltine Fund (for gen- 
eral purposes) .... 

Lienow Trust Fund . . . 

Publication Fund .... 

BigelowFund 

Smith Education Fund . . 

Church Building Loan Fund 

Channing Professorship 

Charleston Church . . . 

New England States* . . 

Middle States* . 

Western States* 



Southern States* 
Padflc Coast* . 
Japan Mission* 
Theological Education* . . 
Denonunational Literature* 
Southern and Indian Work 
Income Bigelow Fund . . 
Book Accounts 



5,000.00 

5,118.15 

1,200.00 

3,000.00 

2,863.08 

6,575.67 

4,072.03 

727.T2 

10,470.70 

3,756.12 

7,969.12 

1,568.96 

2,275.00 

1,500.00 

1,202.50 

2,850.00 

466.36 

132.50 

627.67 



$496,482.05 



* Unexpended balance of appropriations. 



AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 

Founded 1825 ; Incorporated 1847. 

This Association was organized in Boston, May 25, 1825. 
Its objects, as defined in the report of the Committee on 
Organization, are as follows : — 

1st. To collect and diffuse information respecting the state of Unitarian 
Christianity in our country. 

2d. To produce union, s^>Tnpathy, and co-operation among Liberal Chris- 
tians. 

3d. To publish and distribute books and tracts, inculcating correct views 
of religion, in such form and at such price as shall afford all an opportimlty 
of being acquainted with Christian truth. 

4th. To supply missionaries, especially in such parts of our country as 
are destitute of a stated ministry. 

5th. To adopt whatever other measures may hereafter seem expedient, 
— such as contributions in behalf of clergymen with insufficient salaries, 
or in aid of building churches. 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 



/ give and bequeath to the Ambbican Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, a Oorporation established by law in the State of 
Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars. 

The ahove is the simple form requisite in making a legacy for the 
furtherance of our missionaly work. 

Any further information which may be desired can be obtained 
by applying to the Secretary at his office, 25 Beacon Street. 
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It only remains for me to state that the increased demands 
of my parish at Oakland, as well as private considerations, 
now compel me to resign the trust I received from your 
'hands nearly four years ago. My successor has my warm 
wishes for his success, and shall receive my hearty co- 
operation. There are calls for new societies in San Fran- 
cisco, Fresno, Santa Cruz, Stockton, Reno, Nev., Santa Ava, 
Helena, Mont., Walla Walla, and at other points. A 
Unitarian Cluh of gentlemen for the San Francisco Bay 
churches has been mooted. Above all, we need to pave the 
way for the institution of a theological school on the coast, 
to furnish us with an indigenous ministry. With sincere 
thanks to Rev. Drs. Stebbins and Eliot, and all my fellow 
ministers on the coast, and to your honorable Board, for 
fraternal confidence and co-operation, my missionary labors 
for the present come to an end. 

Charles 1W. Wendte. 
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To fill vacancies caused hy expiration of term this year: — 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Boston, Mass.; Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, Brookliue, Mass. ; Horace G. Wadlin, Reading, Mass. ; 
Mrs. Kate Gannett Wells, Boston, Mass.; Dorman B. Eaton, New 
York City ; Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, Portland, Ore. 

Respectfully submitted, for the Committee, 

John Cokdner, 

Chairman, 

The report of the Committee was accepted, and the 
Committee was discharged. Rev. Edward £. Hale, D. D., 
proposed the name of Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, of 
Cleveland, Ohio, as a candidate for Director. Archibald 
M. Howe, Esq., of Cambridge, recommended the plan 
adopted by Harvard College in the election of ovei'seera. 
Rev. Edward A. Horton presented the following plan 2 

1. A committee of nomination shall be appointed by the 
Fresidenk at the Annual Meeting of each year, consisting of five 
members, to serve for the ensuing twelve months. 

8. Said committee shall solicit and receive ballotings and sug- 
gestions at large from the entire membership of the Association 
during the months of February and March preceding each annual 
meeting. 

8. Not later than the middle of April following this committee 
shall offer a list of twenty-four names — eighteen more than 
■ecessary — through the ** Christian Register " as a list to be 
voted ior in May, said twenty-four names to consist of twenty- 
two from the names sent in and the remaining two from the six 
ontgoing directors of the Board. 

4. These names shall be printed in the form known as the 
Australian ballot, and distributed at the Annual Meeting, at the 
expense and under the direction of the Association Board. 

5. It is hereby voted by the Association as a permanent rule 
that every year four directors shall go out, and two remain of the 
outgoing six. 

6. That at every annual election one woman shall be elected 
among the six. 

7. That the general geographical divisions of three classes now 
in vogue be maintained. 
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Bat no action was taken apon it Rev. Brooke 
Herford, in behalf of Dr. Cordner, presented the fol^ 
lowing resolation : — 

Besolvedy That within one week from the day on which this 
meeting terminates, the President shall be authorized to appoint a 
committee of competent persons, who shall report to the next An- 
nual Meeting a method of choosing directors, — said comnuttee to 
give one or more hearings in Boston, date and place thereof to be 
published in the '* Christian Register,'' to persons interested in the 
welfare of this Association, and desirous of giving their views. 

And, further, said committee shall adopt for the ensuing year 
such methods as, after such hearings, they may deem best to 
recommend for future action. 

After some discnssion by Rev. Edward E. Hale, D. D., 
Rev. Thomas R. Slicer, Mrs. Charles 6. Ames, and 
Rev. Grind ALL Reynolds, Samuel Hoar, Esq., offered 
resolutions as an amendment of Dr. Cordner's resolution, 
which Dr. Cordner accepted. 

The President appointed Rev. William H. Fish, Jr., 
Henry F. Howe, and Rev. Augustus D. Smith, a commit-, 
tee to receive, sort, and connt ballots. Rev. Charles G. 
Ames called for a division of the resolutions presented by Mr. 
Hoar. Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer withdrew his own name, 
and presented that of Rev. John R. Effinger, of Chicago. 
After a full discussion, in which Samuel Hoar, Esq., Rev. 
Henry F. Jenks, Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, Rev. 
George Batchelor, Henry F. Miller, Esq., Rev. Ei>- 
WARD B. Payne, Rev. Edward H. Hall, Rev. Minot J. 
Savage, Rev. David Utter, Rev. Charles G. Ames, 
Rev. Samuel J. Barrows, Rev. Samuel May, Rev. Jbnkih 
Ll. Jones, and Rev. Grindall Reynolds participated, 
the resolutions of Mr. Hoar after amendments were car- 
ried, section by section, as follows : — 

1. At each Annual Meeting, or within a week thereafter, the 
presiding officer shall appoint a committee of five persons to be a 
comndttee on nominations. 
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2. Said committee, until the first day of April in each year, 
shall receive suggestions and recommendations of names to be put 
in nomination for directors at the next election, and on the first 
day of April, or as soon as practicable thereafter, shall prepare a 
list containing names of candidates for the executive offices, con- 
taining twenty-four names of candidates for directors, other than 
the executive officers, — to wit, the names of sixteen candidates 
from New England, of four candidates from the Middle and 
Southern States, and of four candidates from the Western States 
and Pacific Coast; four at least of these twenty-four shall be 
women, and at least twelve shall not be ministers. 

8. Said committee shall send such lists, with a form of ballot 
attached, to each of the life members of the Association, and also 
to each of the churches or missionary associations entitled to 
representation, at the next Annual Meeting, and request them to 
vote for the nomination of candidates for the offices to be filled, 
and to return their ballots to the committee, — and in so voting to 
select four candidates for directors for three years from the New 
England States, one from the Middle and Southern States, and 
one from the Western States and Pacific Coast, of which six 
candidates one at least shall be a woman and not more than three 
shall be mmisters. 

. 4. Before the fifteenth day of May said committee shall count 
said ballots, and publish the names of the candidates so nominated 
in the *' Christian Register," and have them printed upon an 
official ballot to be presented at the Annual Meeting. 

• 

• A recess was then taken to vote. 

• After the recess, at the request of the President, who 
was obliged to leave, Rev. Edward A. Horton took the 
chair. The Treasurer, Walter S. Blanchard, Esq., with 
a few remarks presented his report in print (p. 75), which 
was accepted. The Secretary, Rev. Grind all Reynolds, 
then read the Report of the Directors (p. 11), which was 
also adopted. 

Adjourned. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 2.45 o'clock. Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds, in the absence of the President, 
took the chair. The Report of the Trustees of the Church 
Building Loan Fund was read by Rev. Howard N. Brown. 
The committee appointed to count votes reported the 
election of the following officers : — 

Hon. G£0R6E S. HALE, Boston, Mass. . » . President. 
Hon. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, Staten^ 

Island, N. Y. > Vice-Presidents, 

GEORGE 0. SHATTUCK, Boston, Mass. . . ) 

Rev. grindall REYNOLDS, Concord, Mass. . Secretary. 

GEOKGE W. FOX, Boston, Mass Assistant Secretary, 

WALTER S. BLANCHARD, Concord, Mass. . Treasurer, 

Directors for Three Tears. 

Rev. CHARLES G. AMES Boston, Mass. 

Rev. HOWARD N. BROWN Brooklinb, Mass. 

HORACE G. WADLIN Reading, Mass. 

Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS Boston, Mass. 

DORMAN B. EATON New York, N. Y. 

Rev. TEIOMAS L. ELIOT, D. D Portland, Ore. 

The Report of the Montana Industrial School was then 
read b}" Rev. Francis Tiffany. Rev. Noah Green, of 
England, spoke in behalf of the Unitarians of that country ; 
and addresses were made bj' Rev. Frederick B. Mott, of 
Salem ; Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley, of Concord ; Rev. 
John P. Forbes, of Taunton. 

The following resolution was adopted : — 

Voted, That the President appoint, during the year, two audi- 
tors, to audit the Treasurer's account for that year, and report 
thereon at the next Annual Meeting. 

Adjourned. 
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EVENING SESSION. 

• 

The evening session was opened by prajer b^' Rev. 
Stephen H. Camp, of Brooklj-n, N. Y. Mrs. Judith W, 
Andrews, President of the Women's Auxiliary Conference, 
read a report wliich had been postponed from the morning 
session. Addresses were then made by the President, 
Hon. George S. Hale ; Rev. Edward E. Hale, D. D. ; 
Rev. David Utter, of Chicago; and Rev. Brooke 
Herford. 

Adjourned. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



To the Members of the American Unitarian Association: 

The record of the year has been satisfactory. The 
tide of interest and generosity in our body has not receded. 
Slowly but surely more life is pervading it, more sense of 
responsibility, and more gladness to work for common 
ends. Like the early disciples, we have been much to- 
gether. And every gatheiing of National and Local 
Conference, every Unitarian Club which comes into exist- 
ence, every union of our women for good work, every 
Guild or Unity Club which attracts our young people, is 
fostering those qualities which alone make a religious body 
strong, — knowledge, faith, and Christian fellowship. If 
there were nothing to record but this multiplication of 
points of religious contact, we should have ample reason 
for courage. But other signs point the same way. Our 
receipts have been $56,000, — $4,000 more than last j^ear, 
and double what they were ten years ago ; while two hun- 
dred and seventy parishes, instead of one hundred and 
thirty-seven, make up this amount. When all of our four 
hundred parislies give, and when gifts are prompted by a 
clear knowledge of the nature and impoilance of the 
work, then it will be easy to double the contribution of 
this year. 

We acknowledge gratefully the following bequests: 
from Mrs. Eliza Sutton, Peabody, $10,000; WiUiam 
Curtis, Westboro' (as the final pajonent), $2,500 ; Samuel 
G. Simpkins, Boston, $2,000; George B. Farnsworth, 
$1,000; and James F. Harlow, Quincy, $100; while the 
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Smith Educational Fund has been increased by an 
additional pajment of $392.99. 

What do we needl Let me quote from the report of 
another religious bodj' : "There has never been an hour 
in the history of the American Board, and there is no 
probability that there ever will be, when it could declare 
that it had either all the money or all the men it needed. 
It is always asking for a hundred more missionaries and 
a hundred thousand dollars more money, and it will con- 
tinue so to ask so long as it is faithful to its trust. We 
are learning that the world is large, and that a thousand 
open doors are waiting to be entered." Every word of 
this applies to our work. A thousand doors are open to 
the word of a Liberal faith, and ten thousand will be. Old 
dogmas are changing, and must disappear. Every day 
we shall be more needed to build on the ruins of the old 
a fairer new. When a hundred thousand dollars shall 
be poured each 3*ear into our treasury, at that auspicious 
time our successors will have to plead for a hundred 
thousand more to meet an ever- widening opportunity. 

For what do we need mone}^? To scatter our literature. 
To send out five hundred thousand tracts in place of the 
three hundred thousand of this year and the fiftj- thousand 
of five years ago. We cannot rest until everj' man and 
woman in our broad land knows how full of inspiration 
and comfoii; our ti'uth is. We need our tracts in our own 
homes. Our fathers kept them there, and their children 
knew in what they believed. Do we provide spiritual 
bread for our own? One of our ministers took a few 
hundred tracts for Post-ofl3ce work. By mistake they 
were put into the pews, and all disappeared. Last week 
he came for more, not to relieve a far-off famine, but the 
hunger of his own people. Are there not other parishes 
needing, if not asking for, this bread of truth? Can .we 
do any better missionary work than to give our young 
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people an intelligent idea of our Unitarian faith ? Then, 
wherever thej'^ go, — and they go everywhere, — they will 
be themselves Liberal gospels. 

We need money for church extension. Here in New 
England are multitudes, reared under the benign influences 
of our Unitarian faith, but now drawn by stress of busi- 
ness where no Unitarian church is. All the way west to 
the Pacific coast, all the way south to the Mexican border, 
are other multitudes, driven from home by need or ambi- 
tion or Saxon love of new scenes and soil. These people 
may be led to join the great army of the unchurched. As 
a whole they are not likely to find their place in churches 
of other faiths. Here in the home of the Puritan, 
there in the great world be3'ond, ai*e great numbers who 
have outgrown their early faith. They have been plucked, 
often unwillingly, out of the soil in which they were 
rooted. In these conditions we find the reason for church 
extension and the foundation of its duty. That work is 
ofben easy: mind and heart are open to the message. 
That work is sometimes hard : people once alienated from 
public worship do not readily become friendly to the most 
reasonable form of piety; the social religious instinct 
once dwarfed, with difl3culty renews its vigor. But aliena- 
tion from public worship, dwarfing of the social religious 
instinct, are not healthy spiritual conditions. So, whether 
it be eas}' or hard, we that have received a faith which 
can alone meet the needs of a great number, must do our 
duty. This is not sectarianism. This is doing our part 
in Christian work. 

Church extension divides into four branches, — that in New 
England, in the Middle and Southern States, including also 
Canada, in the Central West, and on the Pacific Coast. As 
we shall print a full statement from the superintendent of 
each of these divisions, we need give here only the outline of 
the year's work. Until rec^itly perhaps there has been less 
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positive missioDaiy effort in New England than in most of 
the other parts of the country ; possibly with the mistaken 
idea that amid so much organized Unitarianism all necessary 
churches would, unaided, come into existence. With increas- 
ing commerce and manufactures large towns grew up. In 
all there were Unitarian people; in few, Unitarian churches. 
The result of special attention to this branch of our work has 
been a surprise to us all. Some twenty societies were at 
once formed. We cannot expect such rapid growth in the 
future ; still there ought to be a steady increase. In the 
Middle States work has just begun. It can hardly be said 
to have begun at all at the South. Yet in Hamilton, Lon- 
don, Plainfield, Orange, and Pittsburg new societies have 
been formed ; while the young society at Chattanooga, with 
the enterprise of youth, has secured a lot, and hopes before 
winter to have a roof over its head. The work of the Cen- 
tral West is too wide and varied to be dismissed in a single 
paragraph. We must refer for special statements to our 
superintendent's report. At Duluth and St. Cloud, Menom- 
onie and Eau Claire, Luverne and Beatrice, Wichita and 
Salina, and at many other places within comparatively recent 
periods societies have been established. Our Church exten- 
sion in the West bids fair to be cosmopolitan. Mr. Janson's 
Norwegian churches date back a few years. But within 
twelve months the Swedes have gathered a society in Min- 
neapolis, and the Icelanders have added another at Winnipeg. 
There has been extraordinary growth on the Pacific Coast. 
Four years ago we had barely three societies ; last year we 
had fifteen, and this year at least twenty; and this in the 
face of a tremendous reaction from a real-estate inflation, 
which has made everybody poor. 

The work of church extension on foreign fields remains to 
be considered. For several years we have united with the 
British and Foreign Unitarian Association in aiding a society 
at Buda-Pest. This we should be glad to do, simply that it 
unites as with our brethren abroad in common work. Mean' 
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while this church at the great centre of Hungarian life has 
steadilj strengthened. 

When Mr. Dall died, the Board decided to close the East 
India Mission. This action left the Hay ward Fund avail- 
able for some other Oriental work. A strong pressure from 
various quarters was brought to bear on the Board that such 
work might be done in Japan ; and from home and abroad 
several gifts were made to aid in defraying expenses. Rev. 
Arthur M. Knapp and later Rev. Clay MacCauley were sent 
out. These have been j6ined by Rev. H. W. Hawkes, of 
England ; and friendly relations have been established with 
the missionaries of the Grerman Liberal Church. We heard 
last year of the brilliant opening of this mission; and this 
year a full report, both from Mr. Knapp ani Mr. MacCauley, 
will appear in our supplement They are less enthusiastic, 
but possibly quite as satisfactory to the sober Unitarian mind 
as the all-hopeful statements of a year ago. If they do not 
convince as that all Japan will enlist under our banner, they 
do assure us that we shall attract many of its best minds, and 
exercise over its life a beneficial influence. 

There are two branches of our work carried on, not 
directly b}* us, but by Tixistees appointed by the Board. 
We refer to the Church Building Loan Fund and the Indian 
School in Montana. In church extension our best ally is 
the Loan Fund. A new society starts. Largely it will be 
made up of young people, who have more enthusiasm than 
financial resources. But when every Sunday one has to 
climb perhaps two or three flights of stairs to reach a hall 
which has not one sacred and possibly not one pleasant 
association, enthusiasm is apt to decline. We doubt if 
one half of the thirty societies which have been helped by 
the Fund would, without such assistance, have been alive 
to-day. And yet the help was of the best kind, — simply 
the imparting of power to help one's self. We bespeak a 
careful reading of the Trustees' Report Every motive 
should encourage us to sustain our Indian School. As 
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Christian people we believe that in a true sense God has 
made of one blood all races. As just men we wish In 
some way to repay those from whom we have taken 
all. As wise citizens we see that only bj'^ educating these 
imbruted creatures can we relieve the State from the 
waste of war and the demoralization of peace. Largely 
by the self-sacrificing labors of Mr. and Mrs. Bond, the 
Montana Industrial School has been established. It is 
admitted to be one of the best of the Indian schools. It 
has now its full quota of scholars. Moderate but steady 
support from all our parishes is all that is required to 
maintain and increase its beneficial Infiuence. 

We desire to bring before the Association one other 
object, — the Meadville Theological School. Your Board 
understands that in no way is it responsible for this 
school. Nevertheless, the prosperity and usefulness of 
the Association depends not a little upon the prosperity 
and usefulness of our two training schools. What we 
lack, even more than resources, is men. Every new 
parish, to succeed, must have an able minister. Perhaps 
it is not so essential that an old parish, with its well-built 
organization and helpful memories and associations, 
should have one ; but a vigorous, sensible man and good 
preacher, devoted to his work, is essential to the well- 
being of a society yet in the formative state. But such a 
society cannot support a minister who has a family de- 
pending upon him. For missionary fields we must have 
young men, well trained, full of enthusiasm, who have — 
if 3'ou will permit us to say so — no impedimenta. To 
get enough of such men to do our increasing work, both 
our schools must be fully officered and efiective. To this 
end Meadville seeks to found a new professorship, bearing 
the venerated name of James Freeman Clarke. She has 
obtained $20,000 ; she ought to have $80,000 more. la 
the interest of our missionary work we hope she will get 
it, and soon. 
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Permit a word as to the special contribation of a hun- 
dred thousand dollars. Any person who has carefully 
read our Annual Reports must have learned that our work 
has increased far be3'ond the measure of the gifts of our 
churches. Were we kept absolutely within the bounds of 
such gifts, we should have not only peremptorily to forbid 
all enlai^ement, but to cut off one quarter of all existing 
missionary stations. That is, we should be obliged to 
stop two or three years, and permit our liberality to over- 
take our duty. That we have not done so has been be- 
cause we have drawn each year from our General Fund 
sums varying from fifteen to twenty-'five thousand dollars. 
That we have a perfect legal and moral right so to do, 
when the amounts thus taken have been given without any 
restrictions expressed or implied, is clear. But the wis- 
dom of such a course is far from clear. In our adven- 
turous country years of financial pressure come with great 
frequency. Then, necessarily, our receipts are greatly 
reduced, as in 1873, when they hardly reached $24,000. 
It has been the theory of the Board, and so far as possible 
without endangering great interests the practice, to reserve 
our General Fund for such emergencies. It was proposed, 
therefore, to collect the sum of $100,000 to fill up our 
depleted General Fund. This addition would prepare us 
to ride out in safety the next financial storm. This would 
also enable us to look forward with cheerfulness to ever- 
widening demands. It was felt that many of our pros- 
perous men and women could afibrd to make a special 
ofiering many times larger than their annual subscription. 
From a few nearly one half has been obtained. This 
year the Committee will seek from the many the other 
half. The best interests of our cause demand that they 
should succeed. 

Permit another word on the annual contribution. Hun 
your eye over the list of givers. You will see that one 

2 
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hundred and thirty parishes, about one third of the whole 
number, are not on that list. It will be readily admitted 
that, for the most part, these parishes have small financial 
abilit5^ Yet it is clear that with any reasonable effort 
they could raise from four to five thousand dollars, — and 
this gi'eatly to the quickening of their life, and so to the 
increase of their strength. Then as to the churches which do 
give, — the majority contribute without any great knowl- 
edge of the nature and importance of our denominational 
work, and without any serious effort to place the demand 
directly before the individual mind and conscience. What 
the contribution-box gathers on the appointed day, be it 
fair or foul, measures the annual generosity. The great 
gains of the last few j^ears come from about fifty societies 
which have adopted more orderly and intelligent methods. 
The same methods widely accepted would increase our 
resources one half. Then as to the time of giving. Can 
your directors act with proper forethought, when on the 
first of March five sixths of our expenses have been paid, 
and when from one half of the churches they have had no 
intimation as to what or when they will give, if they give 
at all ? It may not be consistent with the other duties of 
a parish to make an early contribution ; but could not 
every parish determine in the beginning of the year what 
amount it will give, and when? To do so would save the 
Secretary many hours which could far better be given to 
supervision of actual work. In the fall serious efforts 
will be made, through the kind offices of our local Con- 
ferences, to secure in the future more prompt, more orderly, 
and more liberal contributions from all quarters. 

We press upon our people the duty of an ever-increasing 
liberality ; for we are sure that careful inquiry will con- 
vince them of the value of the work already done, and 
the constant need there is of enlarging that work. To 
show clearly the nature and amount of what we undertake, 
we print, as a supplement to this Report, some new tables 
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and statements of the condition and prospects in the 
various missionary fields and branches of activity, fur- 
nished by those who have charge of such fields or of such 
departments of work. 

Your Directors feel that they can honestly report that 
the general condition of life and activity among us is 
steadily improving. Those who have passed mid-life can 
easily recall a time when our people were well-nigh as 
individual as the sands on the seashore; when our par- 
ishes could hardly have been wider apart socially, had 
they been in different hemispheres ; when the May meeting 
was the one only time of coming together ; when the col- 
lection of $5,000 from our churches was hailed as an act of 
large liberality ; and when any departure from such con- 
ditions was deemed by many to be dangerous. To-day, 
by the infiuence of our National and Local Conferences, 
and other religious gatherings, our different parishes are 
I'eally coming to know one another. To-day the sense of 
responsibility to the faith given us is deepening, and the 
desire to impart it to others* To-day it is easier to raise 
$50,000 than it once was to raise $5,000. There is plenty 
of the old independency left ; plenty of the old-time in- 
dividualism. We do not all agree, either in points theo- 
retical or in points practical. Naturally enough some 
regret this; but it undoubtedly has its high uses. It 
keeps us from settling into ruts ; probably it quickens 
life. At any rate we can go forward with cheer. Never 
was the opportunity so great. Never was our preparation 
to accept it so great. In the future a larger work awaits 
us than greeted us in the past. 

In behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Grindall Hetnolds, 

Secretary. 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE TEAR ENDING 
APRIL SO, 1890. 



Cortlsle, Mhsb. . 



SMnebftm, Maw, 



jna jjim mu, jasBL , - . - . iwr.v 
Her. J. O. Townsend, D.D., 
PItlabarE. Pk. ISO.O 

SacraniBiito, Cftl nw.O 

For preacblng of atndenu 
from Cambridge DlvlnltT 
ftnd Headyills TbeologlcKl 
SchoolB 1,000.0 



Ganerol Work in New Eneluid 



„ Middle St- 
„ Weetem , 
„ Foreign M 



Suparintendont of SoutterD 

New England f2,4IW.OO 

Harlem, if Y 2,000.00 

ItliBca.N.Y 1,700.00 

Hamilton. On tarto 300.00 

Hot. a. D. Mrjo 1,000.00 

Ctiatlaaooga, lena. .... 1,200.00 

Alluita, dk. 1,S00.00 

Ker. N. SliDlU MO.OO 

Ker. KilBtohi Janson, ulifT 1,000.00 

Wiaonn, Minn 60000 

MIbb Pentecoet SO.OO 

Kev. U. A. Weetall .... 200.00 

Wichita, Kuinaa 860.00 

Beatrice, Mebraaka .... 360.00 

Ann Arbnr, Mlcb 1,800.00 

SuiierlnMndentof work In tbe 

We«<em States 3,000.00 

Seattle, Wasbineton .... OOOJN 

San JosS. Cal BOO.OO 

Salary of Bev. Clay MacCauler 

as Missionary In Japan . . S,BOO.O« 
Travelling expensee of mU- 



Beacliniont. Mau. . . 
FlttsHeld, MfiML , . 
"Vlneland, N. J. . . . 
Pougbkeende, N.Y. . 
Southern Conference . 
Sev. I.loyd Skinner . 
Chippewa Falls, WlB. 

Iowa Conference 

Lawrence, Kaoau 

Key. J. S. Brown, Lawrence, 

Kansas, for Post-office work 
Rev.ErlsloferJanaon, to print 

Skandlnavlan tracts, &c . 
Minnesota Conference . . . 
SnpeHntiendait of work ihi the 

Padfic Coast 

K«T. C. W. Wendlc .... 
ItST. Omu Clnle 

Huahfleld, Mass 

TTnEsboro. Mass 

Wlnclsor, Vt 

itaibary, Mmi. 



BOO.OO 
400.00 
E4.U 

133.33 

200.00 
STS.OO 
800.00 

U.00 

I,«00.00 



lltinols Confereno 
OraQd Hayen, Ml 
Gllmanton, Wis. 
Key. N. C. Earl . , 
Fort Scott, Kansas. 
Uniontown, 

Ley.E.'c.L.Brawnfl . . . 
lev. Arlbar M, Knapp, mti- 
Blonary to Japan S, 



en. N..1 aOO.OO 



uighUDdi, M.o loaw 
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Washington, D.C., expense of 

Coane of Sermons .... $300.00 
Soarhern Edncational Work . 200.00 

Cincinnati, Ohio 600.00 

Meadville School to aid stn- 

dents 1,300.00 

Cambridge School to aid stu- 
dents 200.00 



1890. Jan. 14. 



Rey. J. L. Donthit . . 
Bev. Uoyd Skinner . 
Minnesota Conference 
Bev. BJom Peterson 
Trempeleim, Wis. . . 
Madison, wis. . . . 
Iowa City, Iowa . . 
Layeme, Minn. . . . 
Bey. Enoch Powell . 
Wisconsin Conference 
Michigan Conference . 
Theological Education 
mittee 



Com- 



400.00 

100.00 

200.00 

400.00 

00.00 

1,000.00 

1,200.00 

800.00 

400.00 

800.00 

200.00 

100.00 



Feb. 11. 

Exeter, N. H 

Bedford. Mass 

Francestown, N.H 

Stowe, Vt 

Winthrop, Me 

CastinOfMe. 

Doyer, Mass. 

Presque Isle, Me 

Tonkers, N.Y 

New Tork Conference, to pay 
In part salary of the Super- 
intendent of work in the 
Middle States 



000.00 
800.00 
800.00 
100.00 
200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
000.00 
400.00 



1,200.00 



Santa Barbara, CaL .... $460.00 

San Diego, Cal 000.00 

San Bernardino, Cal 000.00 

Buda-Peet, Hungary .... 000.00 

Mabch 11. 

Wolfeboro. N.H. 400.00 

Gardner, Mass. 300.00 

Warwick, Mass. 200.00 

Brunswick, Me 400.00 

Andoyer. N.H 200.00 

Ellsworth, Me. 200.00 

Bey. E. CI. Guild, missionary 

seryices 200.00 

Newburgh,N.T 400.00 

Bey. T. J. Volentine, Duluth, 

Minn 200.00 

Bey. F. W. N. Hugenholtz, 

Grand Bapids. Mich. . . . 800.00 

Bey. J. L. Donthit, additional 200.00 

Pomona, Cal 400.00 

Sacramento, Cal., for 1890 and 

1891 . ; 400.00 

Spokane Falls, Washington . 400.00 

Salem, Oregon 000.00 

Report of l^tional Conference 411.01 

Tracts 2,000.00 

Unitarian Beyiew 177.37 

Apbil 10. 

Bookland, Mass 200.00 

Doyer, NH 800.00 

East Weymouth, Mass. . . . 200 00 

Wollaston, Mass 200.00 

Holyoke, Mass 300.00 

Turner's FaUs, Mass. . . . 300.00 
Whitman, Mass., for 1890 and 

1881 400X)0 

Jai>an Mission 800.00 
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THE CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 



For the first time in its history, the treasury of the Loan 
Fund is relieved from chronic hunger, and the Trustees 
are able to present a report without making clamorous de- 
mands for new supplies. The friends of the fund, however, 
must not think that so active and health}^ an organism can 
live for any great length of time on the banquet that has 
been provided. Without doubt, the old sense of deficiency 
will soon return, and the old cry, "Give! Give!" will 
once more be heard. During the year, gifts have come to 
us in unexpected measure. One donation of $10,000, lately 
received, has given us a larger cash balance 1x) draw upon 
than we have heretofore had at any time since the year 
when the fund was established. Had we known that we 
were to receive this gift, so that we could have made 
definite engagements for its use, some new building enter- 
prises, which we were obliged to put off with indefinite 
promises, would have gone forward, doubtless, more swiftly 
and more prosperousl}'. But even now, as the facts to be 
presently stated will show, all the balance we have in our 
treasury must be expended in the near future, and we 
therefore appeal to those who have annually given us help 
not to withhold their generous assistance during the year 
to come. The whole sum of our contributions this year is 
$13,587.19, which is nearly three times as much as we 
received the year previous; but, except for the special 
gift of 110,000, our gifts would foot up nearly $1,400 less 
than the year before. As the great body of our friends 
could not know what the ravens were bringing to us, it 
must appear that they were guilty of some negligence. 
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We must warn them that, though our necessities have 
been provided for this time, another such interposition on 
our behalf is not to be counted upon ; and their duty to 
provide for our needs is rather more urgent than before. 

We have received as interest on the balance in our 
hands $246.99. As our expenses for the year amounted 
to only $27, we are again able to report that our interest 
account furnishes considerable more than the cost of man- 
aging the fund, and that not only does every dollar of the 
original fund remain intact, but it has been made to earn 
a slight annual increase. This year the permanent addi- 
tion to the fund amounts to $13,807.18 ; so that the whole 
sum of money under our care is now $61,947.85. 

We have received as payments on loans $4,565, a sum 
which the observing may notice is $640 less than that 
received from this source last year. Bi^t a church which 
had received one of our largest loans paid in last year 
nearly the whole of its remaining indebtedness, and this 
year's payments really denote a considerable increase in 
our regular income. We are only $55 short of that ten 
per cent return on which we have set. our hearts ; and one 
payment of $250, had it been made when it was due, 
would have placed us somewhat higher than our mark. 

Six new loans, amounting to $8,350, have been paid 
out to churches as follows: $1,000 to East Weymouth, 
Mass. ; $1,800 to Seattle, Wash. ; $2,000 to Winona, Minn. ; 
$2,500 to Houlton, Me. ; $250 to Underwood, Minn. ; 
$800 to Wolfboro, N. H. All these loans, like the others 
which have gone befoi^, are amply secured in accordance 
with our rules; and from the character of the churches 
receiving them, as well as from the nature of the se- 
curity taken, we feel entirely confident of then* prompt 
repayment. 

Our cash balance at tiiis time is, as has been said, un- 
usually lai^e. We have in our treasury $16,597.85. But 
of this the sum of $6,000 stands for loans already voted. 
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which we are to pay out as soon as the requisite securities 
are furnished ; while applications amounting to $5,500 are 
now pending, and may very likely be voted at our next 
meeting. The satisfaction of these demands will reduce 
our cash balance to a little more than $5,000, and that 
is a narrow margin to allow for the new work coming 
forward. 

With one exception, all payments due to the fund have 
been made fully and promptly; and in this exceptional 
case we look for no default, but onl}' for a little delay, 
which another time we shall try to prevent 

Last year we reported that all save three of the twenty- 
seven churches to which loans had been voted were as 
active and prosperous as we could desire, and the hope 
was then expressed that these churches were suffering 
from nothing worse than temporar}' weakness, — such as 
comes to even our strongest churches sometimes while 
they are without a settled minister. It is a pleasure to 
report that one of these less active three has again started 
forward on a prosperous career. It has now won back all 
that it had lost, and shows every promise of strong and 
useful life. Had this church still been living in a public 
hall, with only part of its money raised for a church build- 
ing, undoubtedly it would have collapsed. But having 
the church home around which to rally, and being backed 
by the indorsers of the church note, who are financially as 
well as spiritually interested in its success, the society has 
survived its ague of fear and discouragement, and will 
probably grow to take a permanent place in our ranks. 

It is also a pleasure to report that the society in Tacoma, 
having made two of its ten annual payments, has now 
raised the remainder of its debt, and has the sum safely 
lodged in bank, waiting only the arrival of our release from 
its obligations. This is the third church, to which we 
have made loans, to pay its notes far in advance of their 
maturity ; and we commend these three examples to those 
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who said, when the Loan Fund was established, that a 
church would never pay its debts, and who predicted that 
the only recourse of our Trustees would be a process of 
law which they never would have courage to appl}'. We 
have been patiently waiting, but thus far have waited 
in vain, for the delinquent to appear on whose guilty 
head we could prove our courage. Really, it looks as if 
churches, when they have a living chance, can be as 
honest and self-respecting as other corporations. 

We wish also to say that in our judgment the moral 
effect of this method of helping new societies is as import- 
ant as the saving effected in our material resources. Our 
experience shows that a church which gets in the habit of 
leaning upon outside help is likely to have only a lame and 
weakly life, and that nothing is more fatal to the pros- 
perity of a new church than to be made the recipient of 
gifts bestowed upon it with a too lavish hand. We hope 
and believe that these societies which we have aided, in 
paying back the loans they have taken will strengthen 
their habit of self-help, and acquire a larger sense of self- 
reliance and independence, which will increase their vital- 
ity and improve their character for all time to come. 

We have discovered that in some instances, owing to a 
misunderstanding of our rules, and perhaps also to some 
inattention on our own part, churches to which we have 
paid our loans have incurred a debt over and beyond their 
obligation to us. This in no degree impairs our security 
upon the property of the church, which is a first lien, and 
is, we believe, in every case amply sufficient to protect 
the fund from loss. But it is our intent that the loans we 
grant shall suffice to clear off all debts other than that to 
the American Unitarian Association, and we do not pro- 
pose to grant any loan where this condition cannot be met. 
We hold to this purpose, because, while our means are so 
limited, we wish to make the best use of the fund by giv- 
ing help only to those churches which have an assured 
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future before them ; and we deem it in some sort a betrajal 
of our trust to grant money to enterprises which are crip- 
pled from the start by a burden of debt heavier than they 
can safely attempt to carry. For the future we shall use 
our utmost vigilance to see that the whole cost of a new 
church building, aside from the amount of our loan, is 
freely contributed ; and we think we can promise that in 
such cases only, unless there is very good reason for mak- 
ing an exception to our rules, shall our loans be paid over 
to churches that have applied for them. 

On the whole, we report an entirely prosperous year; 
and we look forward to equal or greater prosperity in the 

year to come. 

For the Trustees. 

Howard N. Brown, Secretary. 



CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SOCIETIES TO CHURCH 

BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

Of the $13,587.19 received as donations for the year 
ending April 30, the following amounts were contributed 
hy societies: — 

Belmont, Mass f20.00 

Boston, Mass. : 

First Church 866.00 

Arlington Street Society 205 00 

First Congregational Society of Jamaica Plain . 66 09 

AU Soul's Church of Roxbury 4130 

Brookline, Mass 100 00 

Cambridge, Mass. : 

First Parish 181.05 

Chicago, lU. : 

AU Soul's Church 20.00 

Concord, Mass. 77.25 

Greenfield, Mass. 20.00 

Lowell, Mass 276.00 

Madison, Wis 80.00 

Providence, R. I. : 

Westminster Congregational Society 60.00 

Saco, Me .... 16.00 

Somerviile, Mass 60.00 
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THE MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 



From the far-away days of the self-sacrificing labors of 
the apostle Eliot in Massachusetts, as eqnally from the 
far-awa}' days of the toils and martyi'doras of the early 
Jesuit missionaries in Canada, — so picturesquely described 
in Parkman's histories, — God has never left himself with- 
out witnesses in at least exceptional hearts inflamed with 
the desire of civilizing and Christianizing the North Amer- 
ican Indians. Still, the great laws governing the develop- 
ment of the human race are never suspended. Trans- 
gressed, — no matter whether it be ignorantly or wilfully, 
— they bring to naught alike the tears and supplications 
of the saints, and the mocking and derision of the wicked. 
Hardly, though, to naught the tears or supplications of 
the saints ! '^ There shall never be one lost good." The 
memory of the consecrated Eliot, the memory of the slowly 
tortured Jesuit missionary, add to the heroic treasur}^ of 
the world. It is their mistakes only, and the miscarriage 
that came of them, which are left behind as warnings. 

Never, perhaps, will the world see again a more con- 
secrated zeal or a more self.abn^gating spirit than was 
displayed by the Jesuit missionaries in Canada. Would 
that, with our saner knowledge, we could compass a tithe 
of it ! But along with it went faith in a phase of religion 
which was but little removed from a system of magical 
and supernatural incantation. To lasso and baptize a 
savage was held as literall}^ to make him a son of the 
Church and a child of God, as to lasso and brand a bull 
or cow on the prairie was held to make it the admitted 
property of the man whose indestructible initial was now 
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seared into the animars hide. The nature of neither was 
changed when once more turned loose to roam the wilds. 
The one took to butting and goring, the other to scalping 
and torturing as of old ; and the ecclesiastical brand of the 
letter x, or of the sign of the cross, while It might be a 
warning to Satan, inspired its human bearer with no more 
genuine a sense of the " spirit of adoption" than the mate- 
rial brand would have suggested to the bovine brute who 
bore it tlie impropriety of wandering irreclaimably off to 
what is now Arizona or Texas. 

First and foremost, the imperative need in the case of 
all missionary work at the present day is, that it shall 
command inteUectiuxl respect. Pre-eminently is this the 
case in our own body. There is no lack of moral and 
spiritual earnestness among us. But though we have 
discarded faith in the personality of the Devil, we still 
maintain a profound and obstinate belief in his works. 
Our business men — even though they belong to that fast 
vanishing sex that is so rapidly passing away before the 
rising tide of the Woman's Auxiliaries, God speed them ! 
— still show a stubborn disposition to keep a tight hold on 
what little charity money is left them to dispose of, till 
thoroughly persuaded that it will not be fooled away on 
some silly and impracticable scheme. They will sub- 
scribe to no more ecclesiastical branding-ironS; that 's flat ! 
and they are right. 

Now, it is because I so thoroughly believe in the com- 
mOn-sense, nay, in the exceptionally uncommon sense, of 
the work we are undertaking in our Montana Industrial 
School that I want to urge its claim on our Unitarian body. 
Honestly, I believe that if any clear-headed man would 
but look into this especial work in its connection with the 
great new Indian policy of the United States Government, 
he would say, Here is something I want to help on. What 
are we really aiming at out there? To surround fifty or 
sixty children, taken out of an environment of filth, ignor- 
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ance, laziness, and superstition, with a permanent environ- 
ment of decency, order, industry, love, and spiritual life. 
And we are doing this in co-operation with fifty other like 
family mission schools. In other words, we are working 
with positive regenerative forces, the same that we look to 
to make good and useful boys and girls out of our own 
children. 

Here, then, is an undertaking that puts in just as indis- 
putable a claim to rational respect as does any factory in 
the land, which has all the requisite machinery for working 
up the raw material of muddy, sand-weighted cotton into 
white, useful cloth. What we insist on is our ability to turn 
out a yearly product of clean, shifty, industrious, and well- 
disposed boys and girls, to take the place of the dirtj'^, 
degraded, lazy pests of society the}-, but for us, would 
grow up to be. 

For one, I do not believe that the whole outcome of the 
fairly miraculous agencies which advancing progress is now 
giving us control of is going to be summed up in the mere 
increasing power bestowed on our race of turning out 
boots, shovels, and hats by the million. It is going 
equally to give us power to turn out by the quantity im- 
proved boys and girls. There is a new spiritual ma- 
chinery to be taken account of as well as a new material 
machinery; and the one will make it just as feasible 
morally to bleach Indians as the other makes it feasible 
physically to bleach brown sheetings. Our own dear 
mothers were precisely as effective spiritual chemicals in 
bleaching us, their once verj^ soiled and spotted boys, as 
any chloride mixtures in bleaching linens and muslins. 
What we need is simply faith that what once told on us 
will now tell on others. Where Nature does not supply 
the right kind of mothers, all we have to do is to turn 
round and supply them ourselves. We did this when we 
made Mrs. Bond, who had no children of her own, the 
mother of fifty Indian boys and girls. Was not this prac- 
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tical ? Is it asking you to fool away your money when we 
entreat you simply to go on doing this, as the individual 
contribution of our Unitarian body toward the solution of 
this Indian problem that has been for a century the oppro- 
brium of our country? 

It is a real pleasure to be able to say, on this occasion of 
Anniversary Week, that we can give a cheering report of 
the condition and prospects of our Montana school. The 
contributions to it have been larger than ever before. A 
number of our societies that previously did nothing are 
wheeling into line. Friends are springing up all around. 
We have now about fifty-five pupils, the full number 
allowed us by Government. High oflOicial authority has 
pronounced ours the equal of any of the Indian schools. 
We have thus all the raw material we can handle. Some 
of you have seen photographs of this raw material of Crow 
Indian children as it first comes in, and then contrasted 
it with other photographs of the look it wears after six 
months of spiritual manipulation. Incredible I you have 
said. Can those really be the same faces? Why, the 
change is as marvellous as that which comes over the 
lump of dull clay when the sculptor begins to work on it, 
and then transfigures its brute stolidity into the counte- 
nance, say, of a little praying Samuel. No wonder ! A 
higher sculptor has been at work on these lumps of clay. 
There is no such sculptor to bring out expression as 
human love incarnate in a wise and consecrated man 
or woman teacher. Will you help us, then, to bring 
these positive, educational, industrial, moral, and religious 
forces to bear in evoking a soul in these children of a race 
we ought to pity in our heart of hearts, and, — if any 
spirit of Christian chivalry stiU beats in our breasts, — 
at this late day, at least, to champion? 

Francis Tiffany. 
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THE WOMEN'S AUXILIARY CONFERENCE. 



To the Members of the American Unitarian Association : 

Through the courtesy of your Board, the Women's 
Auxiliary Conference the past two years has had a rep- 
resentation at the annual meeting of the Association, and 
through its reports you have been made familiar, in a 
measure, with its work and success. But there are other 
records than those that have been presented to you, — 
records engraved on the hearts of the women who bore the 
burden and heat of the day in the first years of the Auxil- 
iary's existence ; records of struggles, discouragements, 
and opposition, which neither pen has written nor voice 
uttered. All honor to those earnest women who builded 
better than they knew, who planted and watered, and to 
whom God has given a rich increase ! The fruits of their 
labors have fallen into your hands ; they have been gath- 
ered on mountain top and in valley from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific, in populous cities and isolated places. So 
quietly and in the face of so much indifference, worse than 
opposition, was this work carried on, that for six years its 
existence was scarcely known outside of the churches in 
which branches were formed ; and, indeed, the ignorance 
concerning the work of the Conference among those very 
churches, and among its beneficiaries, was something 
strange. Only three years ago to-night, from this plat- 
form, a popular lecturer made the statement that no mis- 
sionary work was being done or ever had been done by the 
women of Unitarian churches ! -But, under the glorious 
leadership of Miss Abby W. May, during those six years 
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in which " nothing had been done," twenty thousand dollars 
had been raised and disbursed through your treasury for 
objects that your officers had recommended as worthy of 
assistance. Through its help the finishing touches had 
been put to many of 3"0ur good works ; the debts of strug- 
gling churches had been paid ; the hands of discouraged 
ministers strengthened and their hearts warmed ; the closed 
doors of old churches opened and new societies established. 
During the next three years the funds of the Auxiliary 
were doubled, so that in its ten 3'ears' existence between 
forty and fifty thousand dollars have been appropriated to 
the missionary work of the denomination, and one hundred 
churches, societies, and individuals have been assisted by 
it. This does not include the thousands of dollars spent 
in Post-office Mission work and for charitable objects, as 
they did not pass through the treasury of the Conference. 
Many working-girls' clubs and industrial schools owe life 
and inspiration to Auxiliary branches. To illustrate: 
The first industrial school supported entirely b}' Unitarians 
was started by the Suflfblk Auxiliary Conference, and has 
proved itself worthy of its sponsor. New York, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, and other city branches could tell 
of similar work. The first steps toward the formation of 
that great national and nnsectarian bod3% the Ramabai 
Association, were taken by the Auxiliary Conference. 

The growth of the Post-office Mission during the past 
few years has been marvellous. Thousands and hundreds 
of thousands of tracts, sermons, and books have been sent 
broadcast over the land. They have visited the sick and 
imprisoned ; they have fed hungry hearts, and in them the 
ignorant have found their own crude thoughts clothed in 
tender language. They have turned young men from the 
error of their ways, and old men from the error of their 
theology. They have taught the 3'oung maidens how to 
think and speak of great eternal truths ; and to the 
overburdened housewife, weary with life's toil and care, 
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they have brought peace and rest Colleges and semina- 
ries have been helped, schools for the Indian and freedman, 
reading-rooms, libraries, and Sunday-schools established, 
and students assisted at Meadville and at Cambridge ; and 
yet the story is not half told. 

Why, then, any change in an organization with such a 
record? Because, though national in name it is sectional 
in character, even as it is auxiliary in name but independ- 
ent in action.' One fourth of the branches reporting this 
year belong to the Suflfolk Conference alone. In these 
branches are thirteen hundred members, or one fourth 
of the whole number belonging to the national Auxiliary 
Conference. 

. One asks if there is anything in the Auxiliary organi- 
zation to prevent the Western churches from forming 
branches in it? Nothing whatever. Nor is there any- 
thing to prevent the North and South from uniting in it 
in greater numbers. Ask New England why in her two 
hundred churches there are but forty-three Auxiliary 
branches. Ask Massachusetts why in Worcester County 
Conference, with its thirty-three churches, there is not one 
Auxiliary branch. 

It is a mistaken idea that this change was proposed by 
the Western women, or for them alone, although they 
unconsciously took the first step toward a greater union. 
Two years ago, in reply to a sisterly gi^eeting and mes- 
sage from the directors of the Auxiliary Conference, the 
Women's Western Conference proposed a closer union 
which should lead to a more intimate knowledge of the 
work of each, by placing a director from each on the board 
of the other ; but before this could be effected, and with- 
out any knowledge of it, voices from New York and 
Philadelphia brought into action the latent desire of many 
Eastern women for broader fellowship, for virtually remov- 
ing the geographical lines that were separating hearts as 
well as homes, and for the union of all women organi- 

3 
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zations in one national body. At a legally called meeting 
during Anniversary Week two years ago, a committee 
of nine was appointed to revise the old constitution and 
to report at the next annual meeting. But when the 
committee took that constitution in hand, and attempted 
to engraft upon it new purposes and methods, it was like 
putting new cloth on an old garment, new wine in old 
bottles ; it was a dead letter, and they found it easier to 
create than to renew. 

At the next annual meeting the new constitution was 
presented, amended, accepted by those present, and sent 
to every Unitarian branch, church, and society throughout 
the country for approval or disapproval. The returns 
were prompt, and the majoritj' decidedly in favor. All 
existing organizations were to be merged in one, bearing 
the name chosen by the majority, which was the National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. This was the understand- 
ing up to the time of the meeting in Philadelphia, where 
the final vote was to be cast. But some weeks previous 
to that meeting exceptions to the name were taken, be- 
cause the word "Christian" had been omitted from a 
constitution for a working body which meant to keep 
itself as free from party lines as from dogma and creed. 
The majority of course had decided the name ; and the 
committee proposed that if there were any signs of a 
controversy that would bring old issues to the front and 
endanger the harmony of the meeting and the success of 
the proposed union, there should be a motion to postpone 
action for a year, which would take precedence of all 
others. But for this there was no occasion, as word was 
brought to the committee that the Western women would 
vote for the amendment inserting the word " Christian,'* 
and for another emphasizing the harmony that should 
exist between the Alliance and the American Unitarian 
Association ; moreover, that two of the leading ministers 
in the West had advised this action, if it would produce 
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the desired harmony. A Western member of the com* 
mittee moved the insertion of the word " Christian," and 
an Eastern woman the prefix " Liberal." Both amend- 
ments were carried without protest or murmur of disap- 
proval. One could but feel a thrill of admiration for and 
heart-throb of sympathy with the women who conceded 
so much to what they felt to be exclusive and narrow, 
and with the ministers who advised it. On account of 
these amendments the final vote was postponed until 
Jan. 15, 1890, that those who had previously voted and 
were not present might recast their ballots if they desired. 
Before January 15 a strong majority settled the question, 
and the constitution was adopted, bearing the name of 
the " National Alliance of Unitarian and Other Liberal 
Christian Women." The vote stands to-dav one hundred 
and thirty-three "yes," — one hundred and one of these 
representing seventy-three Auxiliary branches, thirty-two 
representing churches or societies, — twenty " not ready," 
two indifferent, and two decided " no,'* Of the latter, one 
was from an Eastern branch, basing its refusal on the 
independent position of the Alliance ; the other from a 
Western church, whose withdrawal was because of its 
limitations. 

This controversy over the name reminds one of the 
formation of the Suffolk Conference. The committee ap- 
pointed by the Unitarian Council to organize such a body, 
had many ministers of many minds to bring into line 
under a constitution that should suit all. One was as 
independent as the Pope of Rome ; another, the most 
conservative of the consers^atives. One was a stickler 
for precedents ; another would have none of them. One 
wanted this, another that. The sorely tried committee 
met and met; they conceded and conciliated, until a 
constitution was finally framed and the work began. And 
what of the constitution? For twenty years past the 
splendid work of that Conference has gone on without 
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one : after causing so much trouble and so manj' heart- 
burns, it was taken possession of by the Boston fire of 
1872 ! It is doubtful if even the President of that Con- 
ference remembers a word of preamble or by-laws, or 
knows, or cares, whether they were organized as Unita- 
rian Churches, or Unitarian and Other Christian Churches, 
or Unitarian and Other Liberal Christian Churches. It is 
possible that, without the aid of flood or fire, the " Na- 
tional Alliance of Unitarian Women " msiy be a clear case 
of '' the survival of the fittest." 

The withdrawal of one Western church from its agree- 
ment, and the recent action of the Women's Western 
Conference in taking longer time for considering the 
question of disbanding, have naturally provoked criticism 
and inquiry. But, honoring many of our Western sisters 
as we must, we should not harshly criticise their action 
on moral questions which one's own conscience must de- 
cide. Knowing them to be brave, honest, and as true to 
their convictions as we to ours, we should respect their 
scruples though we may not understand them. 

The president of the Women's Auxiliary Conference, 
being a delegate to the recent convention of the Women's 
Western Conference, can speak from personal knowledge 
of the action taken in regard to their joining the National 
Alliance. 

It was the wish of many members of the Conference to 
disband as soon as it could be done legally; others de- 
sired to join the Alliance through the Conference, keeping 
that bod}^ intact. Two of the ministers went so far as gen- 
erously to advise the women to pay a double membership 
fee to the Alliance, — one through the church or branch, 
the other through the Conference, provided that body 
could be kept intact. But that would not be in accord- 
ance with the plan and purpose of the Alliance; there 
would be two independent organizations in the field. 
Close and respectful attention was given to the papers, 
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and to the explanation of the constitution ; the same 
earnest spirit in the discussions, the same difference of 
opinion, prevailed there as here. As here the majority 
ruled, and the Auxiliary was vu'tually disbanded ; so there 
the majority, though a small one, ruled, and the Women's 
Western Conference was not disbanded. 

What should we have said to the women of the Western 
Conference? That we were Unitarians, and they not; 
that we were Christians, and they not; that they must 
go their way, and we would go ours until they could agree 
on all points with us ? — and, perchance, some years hence 
see the portrait of one of their number hanging in Chan- 
ning Hall by the side of Theodore Parker, who, dead, is 
labelled with the name denied him living ! No ; we asked 
them to come with us, not to us, — to come protesting, if 
they liked, against whatever seemed to them narrow and 
exclusive, but careful lest the}', too, become narrow and 
intolerant in their very freedom. We asked them to aid 
us in raising the work so far above the name, the spirit so 
far above the letter, that the world may be helped to a 
better understanding of the true spirit of Christianity, — a 
spirit found among many peoples and nations long before 
the birth of Christ, a spirit so broad and all-embracing 
that all can feel free to come to it who work in the spirit 
of our work and are in general sympathy with our pur- 
poses and practical aims, whether they be Unitarian or 
Trinitarian, Protestant or Catholic, Hindu or Moham- 
medan, Jew or Gentile. In this spirit many of the mem- 
bers of the Women's Western Conference have united 
with us through their churches. Women of the radical 
and of the conservative churches are coming in together ; 
and together we stand to-day, women of the East and the 
West, putting the past behind us, looking not backward 
but hopefully forward to the time when our organization 
shall be completed, and become a " sisterhood of relig- 
ions," — when together we shall '' serve the gi'eat cause of 
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Liberal religion," together work for '* the advancement of 
freedom, fellowship, and character in religion," together 
work for truth, righteousness, and love. Wherever else 
may be found the words " separation," " disruption," and 
" disloj'alt}'," they are not to be found in the vocabulary 
of the National Alliance of Unitarian Women. 

To-day, Mr. President and members of the American 
Unitarian Association, the women of the East and the 
West, standing shoulder to shoulder, heart answering 
to heart, standing by j'our side more firmly than ever, 
thanking you for j'our past courtesies and kindnesses, 
ask of 3'ou the right hand of fellowship. Shall we have 
it? Will you give us the touch of the elbow that we 
shall pass on to others, the brother^ hand-clasp that 
shall add strength to woman's tenderness, the heart-throb 
of sympathy in our successes or failures, and the reverent 
God-speed, full of divine and human love, — the human 
love and sympathy that shall fill solitary lives with glad- 
ness, and make heart-deserts blossom as the rose? 

" The rose is queen among the flowers, 

None other is so fair: 
The lily nodding on her stem 

With fragrance fills the air. 
But sweeter than the lily's breath, 

And than the rose more fair, 
The tender love of human hearts 

Tliat springeth everywhere. 

** The rose will fade and fall away, 

The lily, too, will die : 
But love shall live for evermore 

Beyond the starry sky. 
Then sweeter than the lily's breath, 

And than the rose more fair. 
The tender love of human hearts 

Upspringing everywhere." 

For the Directors, 

Judith W. Andrews, 
Mat 27, 1890. President. 
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NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND. 



To the Directors of the American Unitarian Association: 

The department of Northern New England, as at 
present constituted, includes the States of Maine, New 
Hampshire, and Vermont. There are in this department 
sixty-one Unitarian societies, real and nominal. Of these, 
sixteen, situated in the principal cities and larger villages, 
are strong and vigorous. These parishes are not officially 
under the care of your Superintendent, but they are to 
him objects of great interest and concern. They are 
themselves more effective missionary agencies than any 
missionary. Your Superintendent has taken care not to 
neglect the strong parishes, where his services have been 
less obviously necessary. He has endeavored to keep 
in communication with them, has preached in most of 
them, and has sought to encourage in them a sense of 
denominational fellowship and missionary responsibility. 

The remaining forty-five, maintaining their organiza- 
tions with differing degrees of activity and promise, are 
small, but some of them energetic parishes, located gen- 
erally in small villages, and are those for which the 
Superintendent of Missionary Work feels himself directly 
responsible. These I have visited, some of them repeat- 
edly ; have sought to establish cordial relations with them? 
and in several cases where there has been a vacancy in 
the pulpit have been able to render them assistance. The 
possibility of being of service in such cases is one which 
ought to increase with time and acquaintance. 
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Ministers have, within the 3'ear, been settled in eight 
parishes, as follows: in Maine, Rev. R. A. Griffin at 
Augusta, and Rev. I. F. Porter at Presque Isle ; in New 
Hampshire, Rev. C. B. Elder at Keene, Rev. J. B. Morri- 
son at Laconia, Rev. Granville Pierce at Lebanon, Rev. 
G. W. Patten at Dublin, and Rev. J. C. Mitchell at Wilton ; 
in Vermont, Rev. Watson Weed at Stowe. 

In Maine, arrangements for religious services during the 
summer months have been made as follows: at Dixfield, 
Mr. Abram Wyman, graduate of Colby University, enters 
Cambridge Divinity School next 3'ear; at Fort Kent, 
Standish, and West Gouldsboro', respectively, Mr. W. A. 
Taylor, Mr. C. T. Sempers, Mr. F. C. Southworth, 
students of divinity at Cambridge ; and at East Sulli- 
van and Prospect Harbor, respectively, the same as last 
year, Mr. Frederick Gill and Mr. Carl Horst, students at 
Meadville. 

Fort Kent is our most northern outpost by raU, three 
hundred and seventy miles beyond Bangor, and one hun- 
dred and ten above Presque Isle, — a community in which 
there is no Protestant church, but which has given us two 
excellent ministers: Rev. John A. Savage, of Belfast, 
Maine, and Rev. R. W. Savage, of Greeley, Colorado. 
There could be no better indication than this of the possi- 
bilities that lie in the small, scattered, often remote village 
communities in which so large a part of the population of 
Northern New England exists. 

Villages with nearly stationary populations, too small 
to warrant establishing a Liberal church, often too small 
to sustain a church at all, to a very large extent constitute 
the field of missionary operations in this department. In 
a few instances their need is met by the excellent arrange- 
ment for summer services already detailed. But the great 
reliance for work in these innumerable small, isolated, 
scattered communities is and must be the Post-Office 
Mission. How many missionaiVea ot \XA^\axA^\5cL^ii^\fia>i 
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be at work in Northern New England? I cannot say; 
but I know of seven, having correspondents numbering 
from two to two hundred. The Cambridge Post-Office 
Mission sends me a list of eight coiTespondents in Massa- 
chusetts ; and in Maine, New Hampshire, and Veimont, of 
sixt3'-four. Miss Martfia W. Fau-field, of Saco, says, 
what is true of all these workers : " I consider, from the 
experience I have had, that it is one of the very best 
means of missionary work; and most of the literature 
sent is distributed among the friends of those who receive 
it, so it works on the ' ten times ten ' principle." It is 
obvious that great good may be accomplished by this 
agency, and that its sphere of activity may be extended 
almost indefinitely. 

I should be glad if I could give statistics to show the 
relative strength of Unitarianism in this department. A 
trustworthy statement, based on the census of 1880, gives 
the number of Unitarian churches in Maine as twenty-one, 
with an estimated membership of 2,500 ; Episcopal thirty- 
two, membership of 2,100. In New Hampshire the num- 
ber of Unitarian churches is twenty-seven, of Episcopal 
forty-six, — membership not accessible. Both denomi- 
nations are stronger in propoition to population than in 
Maine. 

Respectfully submitted, 

S. C. Beach, 

Superintendent of Missionary Work in Northern New England, 
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SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND, 



For four and a half years I have been employed as the 
missionary of the American Unitarian Association for 
Southern New England. From the first I have been lefb 
quite free to lay out my work, and to do it in my own way, 
without dictation from any one. In entering upon it, I 
took a careful survey of the whole field. I found several 
growing towns in Massachusetts in which there was no 
(Jhurch of the Liberal faith. I did not wait to see if they 
wished to have a Liberal church in those towns. I knew 
they needed one. I have accordingly gone there, stayed 
weeks or months as the circumstances demanded, hired a 
hall, advertised freely, held services on Sunday, visited all 
the people who naturally belonged to us, organized a soci- 
ety, established a Sunday-school, and provided a minister 
when I could, — then feeling free to undertake the work 
in a new place. In this wa}' about twelve new societies 
have been organized and placed on a good foundation, 
and all are now in a good healthy condition. Eight have 
built church edifices, not large or costly, but plain and 
convenient ; two more are preparing to build this season. 
In almost every case the society has received substantial 
aid from the Church Building Loan Fund, which has been 
of great assistance during their period of infancy. Hardly 
one of these churches could have been built without the 
aid rendered by the Loan Fund. Eleven of the twelve 
churches thus organized have permanent pastors, and all 
are working towards self-support. 
I should add that I have not yrorked alone in this 
matter.*^ Others have been busy \n \)cl^ «.^m^ ^vt^Oassii* 
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Especial mention should be made of the excellent service 
rendered by Rev. H. C. McDougall, who, in addition to 
his labors at Eockland, has found time to form two new 
societies in his neighborhood. 

I am convinced that every town in New England of five 
or eight thousand people, in which there is no liberal 
church, ought to have one, and can have one^ if proper 
measures are taken to secure it. The question is not what 
they wish^ but what they need. It will not do for us to 
wait till they express their desire for such an institution ; 
we must recognize their need of it. The zeal, fidelit}', and 
enthusiasm manifested by our friends in East Weymouth, 
Randolph, and WoUaston Heights, and the success that 
has attended their efforts, should be an encouragement to 
many other places. 

In view of the changes that are going on in the old 
limits of the city of Boston, increased attention should be 
given to the religious needs of the immediate suburbs, 
in which so man}' of the old residents of the city have 
taken up their abode. The necessity of such attention has 
been felt in some quarters, and new societies have been 
recently organized in Roslindale ; in Norfolk Street, Dor- 
chester ; and in West Somerville. In several other places 
the necessity is equally urgent; and with proper efforts 
good, self-sustaining churches can be established. Your 
missionary could find abundant fields for his labors within 
ten miles of the State House. The opportunity is ours. 
Woe to us if we do not improve it ! 

There are some old societies in Massachusetts which 
awaken our deepest interest and sympathy. They were 
once strong and prosperous ; but the population of the 
towns in which they are situated is falling off, the young 
people leave for larger places, and all the institutions of 
the town languish, or fail utterly. From these causes the 
local church is one of the greatest sufferers. There are 
sixteen such societies in Massachuselta «i\oi\ft% "^La.^ ^'^^ 
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raise for the support of public worship about three hundred 
and fifty dollars a year. Therefore they are compelled to 
come to the American Unitarian Association for aid, and 
receive on an average two hundred dollars apiece, making 
five hundred and fifty dollars the limit of their means to 
sustain public worship. It is clearly inadequate ; but what 
shall be done? Such societies desire and need as good 
spiritual help and guidance as those in larger and more 
prosperous communities. Shall they be allowed to die out, 
and the church edifices, reared by the fathers in faith and 
hope that they would be the sacred gathering-places for 
their children for generations to come, be allowed to fall in 
ruins ? Such a course is fatal to the small towns in which 
these churches are situated, and is a loss to the church 
and community at large. There is not a prosperous church 
among us which does not number among its faithful and 
interested members those who have been reared and 
received their earliest and strongest impressions in these 
now small and struggling country churches. To close 
these small churches is to dry up the fountains from which 
the large ones are supplied. Then, too, we must observe 
that from these small countr}- communities have come not 
a few of the men who are now supplying our pulpits, and 
so are rendering substantial aid to the cause of Liberal 
Christianity. We can ill afford to let one of these sixteen 
churches die. They must continue to receive the fostering 
aid of the Association, — in some cases to a greater extent 
than ever before. At the same time the}' ought to be 
welcomed by our young men as a field for their earliest 
work in the ministry, where they can continue their 
studies, learn the practical work of their profession, meas- 
ure their own strength, and do good service to the cause 
to which their lives are devoted. 

Thus far the work of 3'our missionary has been devoted 
to the State of Massachusetts, where nearl}^ one half the 
Unitarian societies of the country' are found. He is ready 
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and anxious to carry our gospel to other parts, where it is 
needed^ if not desired. He hopes in the course of the year 
to do something for Liberal Christianit}' in Connecticut, 
where as yet it has found but feeble response, and where 
we have but two churches. With time, money, and 
patient labor he is sure that much can be accomplished ; 
for there, as in Massachusetts, are multitudes who are 
waiting for the word of our free, uplifting, cheering gospel 
to be preached. 

John F. Moors, 

Superintendent of Missionary Work in Southern New England. 
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MIDDLE STATES AND CANADA. 



New York, May, 1890. 
Rev. Grindall Repiolds, Secretary American Unitarian Association: 

Dear Sir, — In compliance with your request, I respect- 
fully submit the following report for the department of the 
Middle States and Canada. 

During the j'ear ending with April 30, 1890, four new 
churches were organized in this department. The first of 
these was at Hamilton, Canada, a prosperous and rapidly 
growing city at the head of Lake Ontario, with a present 
population of nearly fifty thousand. The missionary 
work, which with the assistance of Rev. A. T. Bowser 
was begun here early in the preceding winter, after having 
been carefully planned and the way thoroughly prepared 
for it by the wide and systematic dissemination of our 
literature, prospered from the beginning ; and on May 12, 
1889, I was called upon to organize the new church. 
Immediately after this was completed, Mr. James C. 
Hodgins was called to the pastorate, and entered at once 
upon his work. It is seldom that a new church is begun 
with a better constituency. To this fact, and to the 
devoted labors and wise administration of its very able 
3'oung pastor, is due its stead}- and very satisfactory^ 
growth in numbers, power, and usefulness. It entera 
upon its second year a vigorous 3'oung church, with all the 
various departments of its activity well organized, with its 
financial affairs on a sound business basis, and with a 
good^ well-located lot secured on which to build its new 
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church structure. The trustees are now engaged in can- 
vassing for funds with which to meet the cost of lot and 
building. It is their hope that before another year comes 
around they will be able to dedicate an attractive church 
home, and thereafter worship under their own roof. With 
this end secured, and the objection which many have to 
worshipping in a hall removed, it is confidently expected 
that the society will have a still more rapid growth, and 
that it will speedily attain to a position of gi'eat and com- 
manding influence in the community. Already the leaven- 
ing influence of the society is felt far beyond the limits of 
Hamilton. The newspapers of the city, which have a 
large circulation through the surrounding towns, have 
shown themselves very friendly to our cause, and have 
spread broadcast reports of the sermons through which, 
with fervid and winsome eloquence, Mr. Hodgins sets forth 
the sweet reasonableness of our principles and our faith. 
In this way, and through the persistent circulation of 
our tracts, a constantly increasing Unitarian constituency 
is being created, and the way prepared for the further 
extension of our churches in the Province of Ontario. 

The church next organized is located at Plainfield, 
N. J. , an attractive suburban town twenty-four miles from 
New York. The first public service was held on the same 
day that the church was organized at Hamilton ; and, as 
in the latter case, by thoroughness of preparation success 
was insured before the public beginning was made. Start- 
ing with a group of Unitarians, mostly of New England 
training, the number was soon largely increased by acces- 
sions from those in the community who, while not knowing 
themselves as Unitarians, were yet j^earning for just the 
word and fellowship we had to offer them. On July 10, 
the church was organized as the First Unitarian Societv of 
Plainfield, and immediately thereafter it was incorporated 
under the statutes of the State. 
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In the middle of September last, I succeeded ia getting 
Rev. William P. Tilden to take cliarge of the new parish 
for a few months, and under his care it steadily grew in 
numbers and efficiency. When, to the regi-et of all, he 
was compelled by poor health to jelinquish his charge 
early in April of the present 3'ear, the society decided at 
once to hear candidates with a view to securing a perma- 
nent pastor. After a brief period of candidating, a 
unanimous call was extended to Rev. Hobart Clark, who 
has accepted the call, and will be installed in his office 
early in June. 

On resuming services last September, an efficient 
Sunday-school was established under the superintendence 
of Mr. Henry B. Wells, a very successful Sunday-school 
worker of large experience. In addition to this, and 
mainly through the efforts of one lady in the parish, 
heartily seconded however by the whole society, a Bo^'s' 
Club has been successfully established, with a department 
for industrial training, in the maintenance of which all the 
other churches of the city have been induced to co-operate. 
While it is thus made an entirely unsectarian affair, it 3'et 
had its start in and owes its origin to the inspiration of 
this young Unitarian society. Thus from the very begin- 
ning it is illustrating the philanthropic bent of Unitarian- 
ism, by leading the community in this practical work of 
philanthropy. 

Last fall, by the generosity of Hon. Job Male, the 
society was provided very pleasant and comfortable quar- 
ters in a spacious dwelling-house, where, by the removal 
of partitions, an auditorium capable of seating one hun- 
dred and fifty persons was obtained, and attractively ftir- 
nished. But the society looks forward to having a regular 
church home in the near future ; and with this end in view 
it appointed, a few weeks ago, a building committee, to 
whom it has committed the wotk of raising funds, secur- 
ing a proper site, and procunng t\ie et^cXXoxi oi «. ^Soxa^ 
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building. A beginning has been made towards raising a 
sufficient sum of money. The society is full of zeal, 
earnestness, and enthusiasm, and under the leadership of 
its new pastor looks forward with confidence to the 
speedy consummation of its hopes in this direction. If 
to deserve success is to take a long stride towards win- 
ning it, then the Plainfield society will not have to wait 
long before it will be able to worship in an attractive 
church home of its own. 

Our next undertaking in the line of church extension 
was at Pittsburg, Pa. Eight months ago this was the 
only city of its size in the United States in which we had 
no Unitarian church. To-day we have there a society 
whose influence, thanks to Uie hospitality of the news- 
papers to our thought, radiates throughout Western 
Pennsylvania and Eastern Ohio. 

After securing Rev. James 6. Townsend to take charge 
of the work, a thorough canvass of the twin cities of Pitts- 
burg and Allegheny was made, with the result of finding 
there a goodly group of Unitarian families, who were 
eager and enthusiastic for a church of our faith. Having 
made sure of a constituency composed of persons who 
because of their intelligence and high character would 
command the confidence of the community and secure a 
good standing for our movement from the start, we pro- 
ceeded, on the last Sunda}^ of September, 1889, to inaugu- 
rate public services. From that day until the present 
time the work there has proceeded with steadily growing 
interest and enthusiasm. The attendance at the services, 
is slowly increasing ; the movement is becoming more and! 
more widely known, and has taken a strong hold uponi 
many who have now for the first time had an opportunity 
to hear the gospel of Unitarianism preached. The per- 
manent organization of the church was completed in 
December last, and a good Sunday-scYiOoV ^a'^ ^ocycL %^\Rst 

4 
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organized. The society, under the title of the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Pittsburg, is incorporated under the 
Pennsylvania statutes. 

This society is now confronted with the necessity of 
securing for itself a church home, and is seriously setting 
itself to face and solve the problem of how to accomplish 
this. The task before it is not an easy one ; for land in 
desirable locations in Pittsburg is very costl}*, and the 
sum required to purchase a lot and erect a suitable struc- 
ture will probably exceed the resources of the present 
membership. But where there is a will there is a way ; 
and when a man of Dr. Townsend's power sets himself 
with all his might and enthusiasm to accomplish this 
result, supported by an equally enthusiastic people, one 
runs little risk in insuring the success of their united 
efforts. 

But they must not be left to struggle with this work 
alone. As the manufacturing and commercial centre of a 
very large and populous territory that to Unitarianism is 
virgin soil, Pittsburg constitutes a very important strate- 
getic point from which to prosecute our missionary work. 
On this account our work there must be well and vigor- 
ously sustained. It is far more than a local work. At 
few points are our whole denominational interests more 
largely involved. For this reason our young church there 
justly lays claim to denominational recognition and aid. 
That it will receive these in a generous measure, and 
thereby be enabled successfully to prosecute our denomi- 
national work from this great centre, I refuse to doubt. 
It seems to me that the opportunity and the need require 
only to be stated in order to bring a prompt and adequate 
response. 

Early last autumn I began testing the resources of the 
fiibld at Orange, N. J. Finding there, in an accessible 
population of about thirtj'-five thousand, nearly fifty Unita- 
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rian families of the best quality and good social position, 
many of whom were eager to have a Unitarian church 
established at once in their midst, I proceeded to make 
the necessary preliminary arrangements ; and on January 
12 of the present year we held the first public service. 
The beginning was a most auspicious one. At the second 
service a provisional committee on permanent organi- 
zation, composed of some of the first citizens of Orange, 
was appointed. On March 16 the committee reported, 
and the church was at once organized, and a full board of 
ofiScers elected. The incorporation followed in due course 
of time. The business affairs of the society were promptly 
placed on a sound financial basis, and nothing but the 
right man in its pastorate is now needed to build it up 
into a large, powerful, and useful church of our faith. 
Such a man the church is now seeking, and hopes speedily 
to secure. To a man of ability, who has fitness for the 
work required there. Orange offers a lai^e opportunity for 
usefulness. 

This concludes the list of new churches organized within 
this department since the last annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. It now remains to report upon some other mat- 
ters, which will help to exhibit the general state of our 
work. 

The first to be mentioned in this connection is the 
Harlem church. After a long struggle, through which it 
has maintained its courage and gained in strength in the 
face of adverse circumstances, it is now about to enjoy 
the fruition of its long-deferred hopes. With the comple- 
tion of the sum of forty thousand dollars, which was 
required to be raised on the part of the society, the fifteen 
thousand dollars generously appropriated by the American 
Unitarian Association now becomes available. The work 
of erecting the new church has accordingly been entered 
upon, and the society will undoubtedly be enabled to dedi- 
cate and make use of its new house of worship during the 
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coming autumii. With this end attained, it is safe to 
predict that the church will speedily attain, under the able 
leadership of its devoted, pastor, to a position of great 
usefulness and prominence among the churches of upper 
New York. 

During the year the vacancies which existed in the 
pastorates at Rochester and Troy, N. Y., Spring Garden, 
Philadelphia, and Wilmington, Del., have all been filled, 
and our ministerial force thereby greatly strengthened. 
The Church of Our Father in Buffalo has also secured a 
new pastor, who will soon be installed. 

One other matter calls for mention here. Many of our 
workers in the Middle States, and especially in and near 
the metropolis, have long felt the need of a place where 
all our various denominational activities could be centred 
and their interests represented and attended to. This 
want is now being supplied. At the new parish-house of 
All Souls Church, 104 East Twentieth Street, New York, 
a general Unitarian headquarters for the department of 
the Middle States and Canada has been established. 
Here the work and interests of the American Unitarian 
Association, the Conference of the Middle States and 
Canada, the New York League of Unitarian Women, the 
Unitarian Club, and other local organizations will be rep- 
resented, and a full line of Unitarian publications and 
Sunday-school literature will be kept on sale. It is pro- 
posed to make this a centre for all our denominational 
work, and a convenient and attractive meeting place, not 
only for our workers in and about New York, but also 
for ministers and others visiting the city. 

So much for work that has been accomplished during 
the year. Now a word concerning some prospective work. 
The hope which has for some time been cherished that we 
might have a second church of our faith established in 
each of the rapidly growing cities of Buffalo and Syracuse, 
Las DOW a good prospect of being t^^Wx^^. \\i\5sNfciQns«st 
city the Rev. Thomas R. Slicer \a i\^o\x\.>»>ifeVck^^aJ^^^ 
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pastor of the Church of our Father. With Mr. Slicer in 
Buffalo, no good opportunity for church extension will be 
permitted to go long unimproyed. That for which some 
of his excellent predecessors strove and helped prepare 
the way, will soon become an accomplished fact. With 
his assistance and the hearty co-operation of his society, 
a second church will soon be established to share with the 
parent society the work and the honor of promoting and 
sustaining the cause of rational Christianity in that great 
city. 

In Syracuse Rev. S. B. Calthrop and his society are 
moving strongly in the same direction. Arrangements 
are now making there for the beginning of a new move- 
ment in the coming autumn. 

In addition to the above, London, Ontario, Steelton 
and Harrisburg, Pa., and Rutherford, N. J., have all been 
looked up and found to offer good opportunities for the . 
prosecution of our church extension work. Each of these, 
and other places not named, will receive attention as fast 
as time and means will permit. 

Of the older churches it is sufficient here to say that, 
almost without exception, they were never more actively 
engaged in their appropriate work, never more useful, 
never more full of life and zeal than now. In nearly 
ever}' church in this department there is manifest a grow- 
ing interest in our denominational work, and an increasing 
sense of responsibility for its share in promoting it. This 
means that in the future the resources of our churches, 
both in money and in missionary workers, will be more 
largely utilized and more efficiently directed to the end of 
promoting the spread of our faith and the extension of 
our churches. All this points to a steadily brightening 
outlook for the cause of rational Christianity in this 

department. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. W. "NLOBtEBOTi^*.^ 
Superintendent qf the A. U. A. for Middle Stale* oiwi Caiw%da, 
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WESTERN STATES. 



Bev. Grindall Reynolds^ Secretary : 

Dear Sir, — In accordance with your request, I send 
a brief statement of my work as Superintendent of the 
Western Affairs of the American Unitarian Association 
from October 1, to date. 

During that time I have made sixty-six visits to various 
points, each one on special business. I have been present 
at seven conferences, two dedications, one installation, 
and one ordination. I have participated in ninety-six 
meetings of different kinds, and have made about ninety 
addresses of divers descriptions. In addition I have sent 
others to speak or act for me at some sixteen places. To 
accomplish this I have been into or through twelve differ- 
ent States, crossing and recrossing some of them many 
times ; and have travelled over eighteen thousand miles. 
My expenses have been five hundred and twenty-three 
dollars and ninety-five cents ($523.95), and for preaching 
I have received three hundred and forty-five dollars ($345), 
and have twenty-five dollars ($25) still due. 

When I began my work, five things were specially com- 
mended to my attention, — the church at Duluth ; Unity 
Church, Cincinnati ; Iowa City ; Topeka ; and the church 
building at Winona. The church at Duluth has joined 
forces with the little church at Aitkin, and Rev. Mr. Volen- 
tine is now pastor of both. Unity Church, Cincinnati, has 
been enabled, through the aid of the Association, to arrange 
its financial affairs in a satisfactory manner, and Rev. L. 
A. Harvey was ordained its nim\«\«v \tv F^bvuary. After 
waiting six months, I have aecwice^ \X\^ ^et^ASie^ ^1 ^^«ss . 
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Robert C. Morse, for Iowa City. Mr. Morse was formerly 
a CoDgregationalist, is a college-trained man and a gradu- 
ate of Yale Theological School. His wife was formerly an 
instructor in the Iowa State Universit3'. A recent visit 
showed a very satisfactory state of affairs, a good audi- 
ence, increased activity and interest, a Bible-class of 
twenty-five, and more money raised than for some years. 
Mr. Morse is engaged only till July 1, but will be regu- 
larly called and settled at that time. 

Mr. Powell closed his work at Topeka, February 1, to 
enter wholly upon the work of State Missionary for Kansas 
and Nebraska. After three months' interregnum the church 
called Rev. W. G. Todd to its pastorate about May 1. Mr. 
Todd will accept, provided the American Unitarian As- 
sociation will for this year continue the aid extended last 
year. The Topeka people seem very united in the call. 

The Winona Church is finished, and was dedicated in 
April ; at the same time, Mr. Walter Greenman was or- 
dained its minister. This church is not yet wholly paid 
for, owing to the extreme slowness of some of the outside 
parties who were prompt to promise subscriptions. The 
church is a neat structure, well arranged and furnished, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Greenman should receive all praise for 
the faithful, earnest work which they have so patiently 
done. 

The wholly new things set on foot are : — 

1. A mission among the Swedes of Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, which has been undertaken by Mr. Axel Lunde- 
boi^. Mr. Lundeborg has obtained a hall, and gathered 
an audience in Minneapolis of some three hundred, and 
organized a church of some fifty members. He has also 
hired a hall and gathered an audience in St. Paul, but haa 
not yet organized a church. The expense of this move- 
ment has thus far been borne by Mr. Lundeborg and a few 
friends. They have recently raised a subscription of $750, 
and they ask the American Uuitariau XaaomXKaw. lot %Sk. 
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appropriation of equal amount to enable them to carry the 
mission forward to April 1, 1891. 

2. In Januar}', Rev. Bjorn Peterson was authorized to 
attempt the establishment of a mission at Winnipeg, Man- 
itoba, among the Icelanders. He has been there three 
months and reports satisfactory progress. He has an 
audience of from one hundred to one hundred and thirty, 
and a church and Sunday-school are about to be organized. 
It is my purpose to visit this mission about July 1, and I 
can then make further report. 

3. A movement was begun in Fargo, North Dakota, 
last November, which has resulted in the formation of a 
church and the calling of Mr. William Ballon to be its 
minister. The Fargo people ask the American Unitarian 
Association for five hundred dollars, for the nine months 
ending Dec. 31, 1890, and hope by that time to be well on 
the road to self-suppoii;. 

4. Two old movements are being resuscitated, — Mount 
Pleasant, Mich., under the care of Rev. Mr. Daniels of Mid- 
land ; and Mattoon, 111., where Mr. J. B. Barnhill, of the 
Meadville class of 1890, will work this summer. There is 
also a prospect of re-establishing our church at Hastings, 
Neb. In Salina and Wichita, Kansas, the work is going 
forward with increased interest and promise. 

Three points need careful attention, — Big Rapids, Mich., 
where there is a good church building but a disheartened 
people ; Jackson, Mich., which is somewhat in the same 
condition; and Moline, 111., which has a new church, a 
new minister, — Rev. Mr. York, recently from the Con- 
gregationalists, — and an enthusiastic congregation, but is 
heavily encumbered by a debt, a portion of which, some 
seven hundred dollars, is pressing heavily. The church 
must move in the matter at once, and it is quite probable 
that it will ask the American Unitarian Association for aid. 
During the last year the AasocvaUou has aided, either by 
gifts of money or by gifts of preacYiVii^^aXioxiX.^^^^— •\^Ok\x^ 
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exactly fifty-one, — churches and movements within this 
Western field. Some of these have had a few Sundays' 
preaching from American Unitarian Association agents ; 
some have received lai^e sums of money. The entire 
missionary work of Ohio, Indiana, Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas, and Missouri 
is in its hands, either directly or in co-operation with the 
State conferences. The only work which is not conducted 
directly by and with its advice and assistance is the work 
of Mr. Hunting at Decorah, Iowa, and that which the 
Illinois conference has partially aided at Champlain. But 
if I am correctly informed, both of these movements are 
carried forward by the «id of funds which the Association 
has placed at the disposal of the Iowa and Illinois 
conferences. 

In order to conduct his work more efficiently and eco- 
nomically, your Superintendent removed from Milwaukee 
M&y 1, and established himself at 583 Dearborn Avenue, 
Chicago. 

All which is respectfullj'- submitted, 

T. B. FORBUSH, 

Superintendent Western Affairs. 
Chicago, May 13, 1890. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 



To the Board of Directors : 

Gentlemen, — The following repoi-t cannot justly he 
classed among the yearl}' reports, as it is barel}'^ eight 
months since your present Superintendent received his 
commission and entered upon his new work. 

In that length of time it may seem as if our cause had 
advanced but little on the Pacific Coast, as, to the list of 
places having Unitarian movements, given by my pre- 
decessor Rev. C. W. Wendte in his report for 1889, only 
three new towns can be added, — Fresno, Santa Ana, and 
Cari^enteria. Yet while the increase in the number of 
points gained has not been great, the work done by the 
societies already established is of the most encouraging 
kind ; and to the experienced observer it is of that kind 
which speaks most hopefully for the future stability and 
success of Unitarianism on this coast. 

It is a truism that if a plant is to live and thrive suc- 
cessfully, it first must have its roots in the ground. So of 
a religious society ; it cannot be permanently established 
and made to grow if planted in a third-story hall, or in 
some obscure room or opera house where it to-day is and 
to-morrow is not. During the last year, Unitarianism in 
California, Washington, and Oregon has been getting its 
roots in the ground ; that is, it has been buying building 
lots, erecting churches, and paying off debts on present 
structures. This may not be the highest kind of work, 
but I know of none more essential, requiring more patience 
and self-sacrifice in the earl}' days of church planting. To 
such work your Supertendent has given most of his time. 
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Since September of 1889, a new charch building at 
Seattle, Washington, has been dedicated and its small 
debt nearly liquidated. The societies at Tacoma and 
Spokane have each lessened the debt on their compara- 
tively new church buildings. In Tacoma, this debt was 
larger than otherwise on account of a commodious parson- 
i^e recently erected. At Puyallup, land has been ob- 
tained not only for church purposes, but also for a 
parsonage. 

The newly organized soci^}' in Salem, Oregon, although 
made up of so few members and still in its infancy, has 
nevertheless gone ahead, in true Western spirit, and fitted 
up a comfortable hall for religious purposes. A site has 
been purchased for the new church building, which it is 
hoped may be erected at no distant day, and the services 
of a regular pastor secured. From now on, Dr. Thomas 
Eliot, who has remained so nobly at the distant outpost 
of Portland, will share the State with the new pastor at 
Salem. 

Oregon is almost an unexplored field for us. It is hoped 
that the success attending the movement at Salem and the 
example of Dr. Eliot, whose name is now a power for good 
throughout all this vast region, may induce some of our 
young men with missionary spirit to come to Oregon and 
plant the banner of our Liberal faith in the active new 
towns springing up on every side. 

Your Superintendent would report that part of the 
crushing debt hanging over the church in San Diego, CaL, 
has been met this winter, though the lai^er part still 
waits payment. Much is said to-day in certain quarters 
about this being an unheroic age. A common charge 
brought against Unitarianism is that it produces little con- 
secrated courage and martyr-like spirit. I make bold with 
Mr. McDaniels's name because I wish it to be understood 
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that there are, out here in the far West, Unitarian ministers 
who are sacrificing, and that too in a most heroic way. 
A statistical annual report does not well lend itself to 
appeals ; nevertheless I wish to digress from a mere pre- 
sentation of facts, to say a few words about San Diego. 
As a city, it is unfortunate. The Unitarian Church there 
was begun at a time when the town was at the height of 
its prosperity, and growing with great rapidity. No one 
could predict the sudden collapse. It came, and left Mr. 
McDaniels's Society with a large building heavily encum- 
bered. Since then it has been a long and weary struggle. 
Little wonder if the pastor has often felt discouraged. 
Although other positions of financial advantage are offered 
to him, he refuses to quit his post, in spite of personal 
disadvantage and discomfort, — hoping, as your Superin- 
tendent also hopes, that your Association may take some 
steps toward relief; otherwise, it is feared, San Diego 
mav be lost to our cause. 

ft/ 

In Los Angeles, the new Church of the Unity, dedicated 
but a year ago, is now practically out of debt. The Santa 
Barbara Society is about erecting a new building to take 
the place of its now outgrown church. Pomona has be- 
come strong enough to agitate the question of a church 
home ; and San Bernardino, that despair and hope of Mr. 
Wendte and Dr. Fay, has at last been captured, and a 
good vigorous society been founded through the devotion 
and Christ-like example of our brother, E. R. Watson, who 
has so recently come to us from the Methodist body. 

In San Jos^, the problem has been how to get grounded. 

Property has advanced so rapidly in price in this growing 

city that it meant a large responsibility for the Trustees of 

the Unitarian Society to negotiate for the purchase of a 

lot. Only by doing so, however, was there hope of a 

permanent organization. It is a tribute to Mr. Haskell's 

work that his society, but a f<&w months ago, did secure 

BB excellent location for ttieVr ptoa^^Mw^ ^\xs^^ ^\!^ 

have already largely paid for il. 
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In Alameda (a lai^e and growing suburb of San Fran- 
cisco, just across the Bay), a Unitarian movement started 
by Mr. Wendte during the winter has crystallized into a 
regularly oi^anized society. Your Superintendent has 
received the donation of a building lot from one of its 
members, on condition that steps be immediately taken to 
erect a church building. The newly elected trustees are 
already engaged in a canvass for funds, and it is hoped that 
in the yearly report for 1891 the Alameda Church build- 
ing may be mentioned as among the things that have 
^stence. 

Since May 1, 1889, Unitarian or Liberal religious 
movements have been definitely oi^nized as societies in 
Carpenteria, San Bernardino, Santa Ana, Fresno, and 
Alameda, California ; in Salem, Oregon ; and in Puyallup, 
and Olympia, Washington. These societies, with but a 
single exception, are beyond the experimental stage, and, 
according to present appearances, promise to grow and 
become permanent factors in the moulding influences of 
the respective towns. 

In this past year three men have been added to the 
ministerial force; namely, Revs. E. R. Watson, H. H. 
Brown, and Thomas Van Ness, — increasing the number 
from fourteen to seventeen. 

The contributions to the American Unitarian Association 
have increased, a larger sum having been raised this year 
than ever before, while those societies receiving aid have 
required a less amount and are more nearly self-supporting 
than in past years. 

Your Superintendent has travelled from one end to the 
other of his extensive diocese, preaching and lecturing, — 
from National City in the extreme South to Seattle in the 
North. Everywhere he has been received with great 
kindness and courtesy ; and he desires, in this open way, 
to thank his brother ministers on the CoaaVi to\ >2'afcvt XikJ^c^ 
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ful co-operation and willingness to further the plans of the 
Association as personally expressed by him. 

In particular, this report must bear testimony to the 
eflScient work of the former Superintendent, C. W. Wendte. 
Much of what has been done this year was well prepared 
for in the year preceding, and no little credit is due to 
Mr. Wendte's executive skill and prompt attention to de- 
tails, which made it possible for the present representative 
of the American Unitarian Association to step into his 
place and work along so smoothly and easily. 

To the wise word and warm greeting given by Dr. 
Stebbius I must also give cheerful acknowledgment. San 
Francisco has been chosen b}' your Superintendent as the 
centre of activities on this Coast, where it is hoped and 
expected soon to open rooms as headquarters, and to 
inaugurate a movement for the establishment of another 
Unitarian Society. A step toward enthusiasm and a better 
understanding of our needs and purposes has been taken 
in the initial dinner given by the laymen of San Francisco, 
Oakland, and Alameda to the resident and visiting clergy- 
men, and in the resolution then adopted to form a laymen's 
club to be known as the Unitarian Club of San Francisco 
Bay. Such a dub has already been formed by the laymen 
of Tacoma, Olympia, and Seattle uniting together, and 
the strengthening effect it is having upon our cause in the 
State of Washington is most manifest. 

With sincere thanks to your Secretary, Mr. Reynolds, 
for his uniform consideration and helpful suggestions, and 
to your honorable Board for confidence and prompt co- 
operation, I am 

Very truly, 

Thomas Van Ness> 
Superintendent American Unitarian Association, Pacific States. 
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THE JAPAN MISSION. 



The general aspect of the sitaation having been reviewed 
in Mr. MacCauley's report herewith submitted, it is for me 
to dwell mainl}' upon the details which may make clear 
what has been accomplished or is being planned. To 
state at the outset the obstacles at present in the way of 
onr work, emphasis may be laid upon the marked reaction 
which has taken place during the last 3'ear in the general 
attitude of the^ Japanese toward Western thought and 
things. From the manifest disposition a 3'ear or two ago 
to welcome and adopt everj'thing Western without discrimi- 
nation, the inevitable swing of the pendulum has now taken 
place, and there is a growing feeling not so much of hostility 
as of indifTerence to all foreign influences. Whatever of 
anger or of bitterness may have survived from the old 
anti-foreign order of things has been intensifled by the 
failure of treaty revision. Japan is one of the most self- 
respecting nations of the earth, and afber twent}' years of 
an heroic struggle to take and to merit her place among 
civilized peoples, to be still denied autonomy, to be still 
held by the Powers under the humiliating terms extorted 
IVom her in the day of her weakness and her ignorance of 
diplomatic wiles, is an indignity which the heart of the 
nation resents. 

As yet, the great mass of the people are as kindly and 
gentle as ever. Nothing can check the manifestation of 
their genuine hospitality and their ingrained politeness. 
But the attempted assassination of the Minister of For- 
eign Affairs last autumn shows wlial ^etei^ ^«ja>%\Q\i^ \s^ 
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rage in the hearts of the ardently patriotic, and with what 
a proudly sensitive people foreigners have to deal. 

Taken in connection with the fact that the great ex- 
periment of self-government is this year to be attempted, 
that politics must be the absorbing thought, and that a 
manifest spirit of unrest is abroad, he would be a rash 
prophet, indeed, who would venture to predict the out- 
come of any foreign endeavor during the approaching 
3'ear. How far the revolution in sentiment has already 
affected the ordinary work of Christian propagandism 
may be seen by the marked falling off in the number of 
so-called converts, the 3'ear 1889 showing a decrease of 
nineteen hundred and fifty-two as compared with the 
previous year, — a falling off of nearly thirty per cent, 
although more than fifty missionaries had been during the 
year added to the working corps. 

For ourselves, the marked change which had been 
wrought in the social and political atmosphere during our 
period of absence in America last summer necessitated 
innumerable delays and led to many discouragements in 
the first months after our return. Our well-known atti- 
tude of sympathy, however, with the patriotic feeling of 
the people, and our often expressed desire to have them 
cultivate their national individuality and to base their new 
religion upon their own past, would naturally tend to 
make our foothold stronger ; and there is, therefore, rea- 
son to hope that the present reaction, as it is in the direct 
line of our own endeavor, if it is not carried so far as 
to arouse ill feeling against all foreign influences, may 
greatly inure to our ultimate benefit. In this confidence, 
after much delay and circumspection, work was actively 
begun earl}' in the year in the following lines: — 

The establishment of an oigan of our Unitarian thought 
being among the first essentials, efforts were directed, 
immediately on arrival, towaxd ^i\dm^ an efi^cient Japa- 
nese editor and translator.) mtVi ^ svxAsXiVi ^\aJ^ ^^x ^^ 
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proper conduct of such a periodical as a business enter- 
prise. In this endeavor, after some delay, we were 
exceedingly fortunate in obtaining the ser^'ices of Mr. 
Arakawa, a graduate of Michigan University, and a former 
member of Mr. Sunderland's church at Ann Arbor. As- 
sociating with himself Mr. Itaya, who had also come 
under Unitarian influences at the same university, they 
constitute, with two other active and earnest young Jap- 
anese business men, a thoroughly competent and inter- 
ested editorial staff, under the general direction of Mr. 
MacCauley, whose editorial experience has lent great 
value to the publication. An office having been secured 
in a central locality', and every arrangement made for the 
pmper conduct of the enterprise, the first number of the 
new monthly periodical, the " Unitarian," was issued on 
the first day of March. Of this number an edition of ten 
thousand was printed ; and an idea of its success may be 
gathered from the fact that although nearly seven thou- 
sand copies were sent gratuitously to all those who were 
known or were likely to be interested in the movement, 
another thousand were bought or subscribed for by those 
not in any way known to us. For the second number just 
issued, new orders and subscriptions are daily coming in ; 
and so far as early indications may be relied upon, the 
magazine may be pronounced a success. Its appearance 
was signalized by a gathering at the Rokumeikwan some- 
what like the meeting of the Unitarian Club in Boston, 
and after the dinner many congratulatory speeches were 
made by the distinguished guests present 

Many prominent Japanese have already sent contribu- 
tions to the columns of the "Unitarian;*' and as it is 
confidently expected that some of our leading writers in 
America will also furnish us with original articles, it has 
been suggested that an edition in English, published quar> 
terly, would supply us with an admirable medium for an 
intercbange of thought between tine be^X mwdi^ oi \k^ V^^ 

5 
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countries, besides giving our home constituency a direct 
knowledge of what is being done here in the cause of 
Liberal religion. The expense of such an edition would 
be comparatively trifling, as its publication would entail 
no extra salaries or office charges, and aside from those 
who might subscribe for it in our churches at home, it 
would find a welcome and a support among the small 
but rapidly growing number of English-reading Japanese. 
Whatever ma}' be the pecuniar^' success of the present 
publication, its superiority over the method previously 
used for disseminating our principles — that of translating 
and publishing tracts — is unquestionable. In the variety 
of material furnished, in its direct touch with Japanese 
thought, in the arena for free discussion which it grants, 
and in the medium which it affords for direct and regular 
communication with our constituency, it is by far the best 
means which could be devised for spreading the knowl- 
edge of our faith. 

The need of an established centre for our various 
activities, and especially for meetings and classes, having 
become every daj'^ more apparent and pressing, when at 
last a building was found peculiarlj' adapted for our pur- 
poses it was deemed best to secure its permanent occu- 
pancy by purchase rather than b}' rental. This policy 
was in reality dictated b}- the fact, that, as is often the 
case with Japanese structures, the rental would in four 
3^ears cover the entire cost. The building is upon the 
edge of the beautiful Shiba Park, and in the immediate 
neighborhood of a verj' large student population. It 
contains, besides class-rooms, an exceedingly plea,sant 
hall, seating about one hundred and fifty persons, well 
calculated to become a centre of social and educational 
interest for the young men of the vicinage. It is now 
open on three evenings in the week for these purposes ; 
and Mr. Hawkes, who takes this work specially in charge, 
is gathering around him, through the power of his strong 
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and loving personal influence, a companj' of earnest and 
lojal 3'ouths, some of whom under his teachings cannot 
fail to become efficient helpers in our liberal Christian 
work. The steadily growing numbers whom he succeeds 
in reaching so quietly and so effectively seem to guarantee 
the fulfilment of this hope. Indeed, we cannot but con- 
gratulate ourselves most heartily upon the efficient aid 
rendered in this and in other ways by our English 
colleague, and upon the stimulating influence of his 
presence among us. 

Our relations with the Keiogijiku continue to be of the 
most cordial nature. The fact that no sectarian advan- 
tage of our oppoftunit}' there has even been thought of, 
our faith being left to stand entirely upon its merits 
among the students, has put our influence there upon a 
pureh' natural and friendly basis. Weekly courses of 
lectures are given ; and many opportunities for familiar 
and practical talks are afforded in their hall and in our 
own, which is in the immediate vicinity. 

Piogi'ess toward organization has been made, our maga- 
zine furnishing us with an excellent means of communica- 
tion with our friends in distant places who desire to form 
local Unitarian clubs. Many such desires have been ex- 
pressed, and constant information or suggestion is being 
furnished by letter or otherwise to aid the endeavor. To 
the same end a journey into the country is being planned 
for the month of May to assist in the development of such 
societies by a series of lectures and addresses. 

The publication of our magazine, although it contained 
no reference to Orthodoxy, seemed to be tha signal for a 
fierce newspaper assault upon us by some of the more 
fiery among the missionaries ; but there is good reason for 
believing that the acrimonious spirit displayed and the 
method of warfare employed do not meet with sympathy 
from the majority of the Christian workers in this field, 
toward whose earnestness and humanitarian endeavors we 
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h«ive always shown a kindly and appreciative spirit, al- 
though, except in a very few instances, there has been no 
hand of greeting held out to us, and no desire whatever 
expressed for co-operation. It is evident that the radical 
conflict of ideas is recognized on both sides ; but on our 
part we are determined that the conflict shall be con- 
fined to ideas alone. 

Yet while we can, of course, expect little or no co- 
operation from among the foreign representatives of Or- 
thodoxy, it becomes increasingly evident that the bent of 
many of the native Christians is strongly in our direction, 
and that among them the movement toward Liberal lines 
is likelj- to be at least as strong as in our own country, 
the natural tendency of the Japanese towaixl rationalism 
and ecclesiastical independence probabl}- giving increased 
force to such a movement. In view of this probability it 
is recommended that some provision be made in the near 
future for the support of native preachers, estimates for 
which are herewith appended. In other directions we 
cherish the hope that the elements of a sti-ong Liberal 
Christian alliance will be practically available for harmo- 
nious work on the part of the German Broad Church, 
already established here, the Unitarians, and our Univer- 
salist friends, whom we are expecting b}- the next steamer, 
and to whom we shall extend a most cordial welcome. 
Of course, as the representatives of each body must be 
thoroughly loyal to their own home constituency, and each 
mission must preserve its own individuality and work upon 
its own lines, vl formal alliance is not to be expected, nor, 
perhaps, is it to be desired ; but in the conflict of ideas 
which is impending, practical co-operation among those 
who have the cause of Liberal Christianity at heart will be 
the first essential for the spread of its influence among 
this peace-loving people. 

Ab.th\:r May Knapp, 

SuperirUtnd^mi of Uie American UnUai^vvu A»«oc;\ai\.otv\tw3>)LVQ»^ 
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WORK IN JAPAN. 



To the Directors of the American Unitarian Association : 

It would be a proper introduction to my first report $is 
one of your representatives in Japan to tell you how 
the situation in general here appears to me after six 
months' observation ; but what I might say would be so 
much a repetition of the communication I made to the 
" Christian Register" in February, that I enclose that with 
this report as substantially my present judgment. M}' 
earl}' impression remains, and has been strengthened, that 
the work you have undertaken here is particularly impor- 
tant and timel3\ The course of Japan's recent experience 
has been such that if there is any real worth in religion, 
the Japanese people are in need of Just the influence in 
their thought and life which is the motive force of our 
Liberal Christianity. Further, whatever diflaculties may 
confront the work, now is the very time when Christianit}', 
in a liberal, rational form, should be faithfully and intelli- 
gently presented to this people. The new nationalism, 
or "reaction" of the nation from a former unresen'ed 
favoritism of Western ways and things, may for a time 
make our work, with the work of all Americans and 
Europeans, more difl^cult and slower than it would have 
been a few years ago ; but for all this, the need and our 
duty remain. Indeed, I am more and more convinced, as 
time passes, that a liberal religious mission to Japan is a 
duty that should be met by Unitarians and the other 
rational Christians of the world, however great the obsta.- 
cJcs in its way, and however little pTOS\)^c\» >iXi«t^ xslv^ \i^ 
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that the nation will give it immediate acceptance. It is 
clear that the Japanese have lost vital faith in the religions 
of their ancestors. Shintoism is now merely a ritual 
associated with the imperial idea, descending from an 
ancient Nature- worship, its substance being but a reverent 
memory of deceased ancestors. Buddhism is, with the 
populace, either a crass superstition and formalism or a 
social " survival" of little worth except as a relic. It is 
evident that unless the people can be induced to accept 
some form of religion that is both rational and really reli- 
gious, — that is, theistic and drawn from man's conscious- 
ness as a soul, — thej^ will only go further in the direction 
man}' have already taken toward mere utilitarian natural- 
ism and agnostic indifferentism. Orthodox Christianity, 
which is now represented here by more than four hundred 
missionaries, excellent as it is in its philanthropic and 
educational work, in being the vehicle of much that is best 
in Western civilization, cannot become a dominant popu- 
lar force as a theological creed. The Japanese are not 
only in largest part a thoroughlj^ rationalistic, but also a 
thoroughly naturalistic folk. The most that any religious 
mission to them can expect to do is to awaken them to a 
religious faith and life which shall be reasonable and 
wholly free from superstition. This expectation, however, 
I believe to be well grounded. There is an opportunity 
for really successful results to rational Christian missions 
such as yours, that of the German Evangelical church, 
of Universalists, and of Liberalism in any of its forms. 
It is a legitimate hope that the Japanese may be led to 
find real worth in faith in God, in personal spiritual con- 
scientiousness, and in the Christian ideal of human life. 

Neither our nor any other religious body has distinc- 
tively superior theoretic ethics to offer the Japanese. 
Their moral code, as received from Buddhism, and espe- 
cially from C/onfucianism, is in a high degree conducive to 
personal well-being and social order. The decay of Shin- 
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toism and Buddhism, notwithstanding the ethical tone 
which they imparted to the nation, persists, and is strongly 
felt among the people to-day. There is a wide-spread 
solicitude among earnest minds concerning the ethical 
future of the empire. The chief intei'est which many 
take in Western philosophy and religion is supported by 
the possible ethical truth to be gained from them. Some 
of the travelled and scholarly Japanese are noticeably 
under the influence of Western '' scientific ethics," and 
they hope to educe from it that which will compensate 
them for the loss of the sanctions of their national reli- 
gions. It is rumored that the Government proposes to 
have the ethics of Confucius rewritten as a text-book for 
the public schools. 

Now, in properly meeting the need these facts disclose 
would lie the best work that we and those whose thought 
is like ours could do. If we could but show the Japanese 
the reasonableness of faith in God, and lead them to be- 
lieve that our and their and all ethical laws derive their 
force ultimately from a Divine Morality or Law-giver ; if 
we oould be in some way instrumental in adding a rational 
Christian theism to their directing personal and social 
forces, — we should render the most helpful service this 
pec^le can now receive. 

I speak at length upon this subject, because the best 
worth of our mission, it seems to me, depends upon what 
can be done by it to meet this need. Our mission has its 
social value as a bearer of Western literary, philanthropic, 
domestic, and personal culture ; it has its ethical impor- 
tance as a representative of the moral ideals and conduct 
of Christian peoples, — but above all for Japan it is the 
agent of the rational theism of Christendom. 

In Mr. Knapp's report, accompanj'ing this, details of 
the work we have been doing are given, and need not be 
repeated here. I will add but a few words concerning our 
magazine, '^ Unitarian." You have seen the introductory 
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article in which its purpose was fully set forth. The 
magazine is the most effective and economical means we 
can now use for reaching the people. The reception it 
has met from both the public and the press is in a high 
degree encouraging. Its tone is positive and affirmative 
of Unitanan opinion as it bears upon the special social, 
ethical, and particularly the religious problems of this 
people. We have opened its pages to earnest Japanese 
for communication with their fellow-countrymen upon the 
general topics we have chosen for discussion in it, and a 
number of able writers have already favored us with 
useful contributions. We can with confidence ask 3'ou to 
sustain the magazine as one of your most useful agencies. 
There is good ground for believing that in time it will 
become self-supporting. 

A few words concerning organization. A Japanese 
Unitarian Association is being formed as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances allow. Our plans are made to have a general 
association, with local organizations whenever we can find 
native sympathizers to take charge of them. It seems 
advisable to give these associations largely the form of 
our home Unity Clubs or Christian Unions, including in 
them, however, a religious department from which at 
length a distinctive church life will issue. By means of 
social, educational, and literary committees, by a sort 
of post-office mission work, and by regular meetings for 
religious exercises, we hope to arouse a good deal of 
popular interest in our aims, and to give this interest 
organized expression. The " Unitarian Hall " is admira- 
bly located for the general, and for the first Tokio local. 
Association. For some weeks now numbers of young 
men, students in some schools, have been meeting Mr. 
Hawkes at the Hall for conversation. The Sunday 
evening gatherings have been more particularly of a reli- 
gious character, and have been met with a good deal of 
sympathetic interest. Our lectures at the Keiogijuka on 
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social and ethical topics have been cordially welcomed. 
Mr. Knapp and I are promised good audiences at the 
various places in the interior, which we hope to be able to 
visit in a few weeks. 

Before closing this report, I wish to call attention to two 
matters of steadily increasing importance in connection 
with our work, for one of which certainly, and for both 
possibly, we shall need your co-operation. 

First, we are greatly in need of capable native assist- 
ants. These cannot be properly secured without a special 
teaching of those who ma}' be found willing to give it. 
We ought to establish a school for the education of men 
fit for our work, — a sort of higher seminary, in which 
graduates of advanced schools and colleges might be 
taught philosophy. Christian history and doctrine, the 
science of comparative religion, ethics, and kindred mat- 
ters. Of course, this work could be begun only in a very 
modest way. We hope, however, to make an attempt 
at it in the near future, with the resources now at com- 
mand. Should our venture promise success, your farther 
co-operation may be asked for. 

A second pressing need, perhaps more pressing than 
the one just mentioned, is the presence here of a direct 
representative of the Unitarian Association able to com- 
municate freel}^ with the Japanese in their own language. 
There is, and probablj' always will be, the barrier of the 
language between us who are now here and this people. 
We cannot hope to surmount it without years of work. 
A practical control of the popular speech requires long 
and undivided study. We cannot give this, since we must 
meet the duties we have already undertaken. The Unita- 
rian Association could hardly aid this work better than bj^ 
sending to it some young man of linguistic ability, well 
equipped as a theologian, and who has had a few years' 
work in the home churches, who shall for a time devote 
himself to mastering the language. The missionary agen- 
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cies here before us, I am informed, have felt this need so 
strongly that it has been their rule for some time that 
new-comers shall give their first j'ear and a half, or two 
3'ears, wholly to the study of the Japanese language. The 
German mission, which is in practical sympathy with us, 
has just received a new helper, a 3'oung clergyman, who is 
to give his whole time for the next eighteen months or 
more to this study. If you can see the wa}- clear to do the 
same thing for us, you will ver}- greatl}' strengthen the 
work you have undertaken. 

There is but little more to say now. I have wished to 
set forth chiefly in this first oflScial report our opportunity, 
duty, and most evident needs. Our opportunity is one of 
the greatest which we as believers in a rational Christianity 
could have, — to help a nation whose past experience has 
practicall}^ deprived it of religion, and in whose future 
it is to have either a rational religion or none. Our duty 
in view of this fact has become clear and imperative, — 
to use this opportunity, whatever obstacles less than those 
which msiy prove to be insurmountable confront us, and 
though high-wrought expectation Ji&y be only slowly 
met It was by a faithful obedience to such duty that we 
received our own satisfying faith. The trust held and 
served by our fathers is now in our care, and the great 
opportunit}- in Japan lies before us. 

EespectfuUy, 

Clay MacCauley, 

* Representative of the American Unitarian Association in Japan. 
ToKio, April 14, 1890. 
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APPENDIX TO TREASURER'S STATEMENT. 



Contributions from Societies, 

The following list includes all the Societies which have contributed to the 
funds of the Association for the year ending April 30, 1890, with the sums sey- 
erally paid by them, including contributions for the Montana Indian School. 

In addition to these contributions, there has been received, through the 
Women's Auxiliary Conference, the sum of 96,586.30. 



Abington, North, Mass. . . 

Alameda, Gal 

Alton, 111 

Andover, N. H 

Andover, North, Mass. . . 

Ann Arbor, Mich 

Arcadia, Wis 

Arlington, Mass 

Ashbv, Mass 

Athol, Mass. 

Second Society 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Me « 

Ayer, Mass 

Baltimore, Md 

Bangor, Me 

Barnstable, Mass 

Barre, Mass 

Bath. N. H 

Beacmuont, Mass 

Bedford, Mass 

Belfast, Me 

Belmont, Mass 

Berlin, Mass 

Beverly, Mass 

Big Rapids, Mich 

Billerica, Mass 

Bloomington, 111 

Bolton, Mass. 

Boston, Mass. 

First Parish of Dorchester . 

First Church in Boston . . 

First Religious Society in 
Roxbury 

Second Church 

King's Chapel 

Arlington Street Society . 

First Parish of Brighton . 

West Boston Society . . . 

First Congregational So- 
ciety of Jamaica Plain . 

Third Religions Society of 
Dorchester 

Harvard Church in Charles- 
town 

Hawes Unitarian Congre- 
gational Church . . . 

South Congregational Church 

Church of the Disciples . . 

Church of Our Father, East 
Boston 

All Soul's Church, Roxbury 

ifarrison Square unitarian 
Society, Dorchester . , 

Unity Chapely South Boa- 
ton 

Gbarch of the Unity . . . 



$6.00 Boston, Mass. 

26.00 Church of the Unity, Ne- 

18.60 ponset 

18.00 New South Church . . . 

38.00 Unity Church, AUston . . 

60.00 Brattleboro', Vt 

6.00 Brewster, Mass 

331.80 Bridgewater, Mass 

44.80 Bridgewater, East, Mass. . . 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. . 

48.00 Brockton, Mass 

30.00 Brookfield, Mass. 

70.00 Brookline, Mass 

10.00 Brooklyn, Conn 

50.00 Brooklyn, N. Y. 
38439 First Unitarian Society . . 

20.00 Second Unitarian Society . 

55.00 Third Unitarian Society . 

10.00 Brunswick, Me 

10.00 Calais, Me 

20.00 Cambridge, Mass. 

60.00 First Parish 

140.00 Third Congregational Soc'y 

15.00 Camden, N. J 

146.44 Canton, Mass 

11.26 Carlisle, Mass. 

149.00 Castine, Me 

33.00 Charleston, S. C 

13.00 Charlestown, N. H 

Chattanooga, Tenn 

1,509.00 Chelmsford, Mass 

1,700.00 Chicago. 111. 

Church of the Messiah . . 

1.119.00 Cnity Church 

1.626.01 Third Unitarian Church . 
956.00 All Souls^ Church .... 

7,027.16 Chicopee, Mass 

32.21 Cincinnati, Ohio 
632.00 First Unitarian Church . 
Unity Church 

869.41 Cleveland, Ohio 

Clinton, Mass 

71.36 Cohasset, Mass 

Concord, Mass 

160 00 Concord, N.H 

Danvers, Mass 

134.42 Dedham, Mass 

1,260.00 Dedham. West, Mass. . . . 
1,061.00 Deerfield, Mass 

Denver, Col 

161.00 Dighton, Mass. 

253.83 Dover, N.H. 

Dublin, N. H 

25.00 1 Duxburv, Mass 



$57.25 
61.00 
60.00 
64.80 
20.00 
6.00 
86.60 
40.00 
63.65 
57.28 
1,025.00 
30.00 

263 00 

337.65 

64.68 

60.00 

16.31 



1,160.73 

605.03 

25.00 

12315 

10.00 

10.00 

56.46 

10.42 

8JS5 

40.00 

250.00 
35.00 
10.00 
40.00 
18.46 

138.00 
12.00 
25.00 
53.93 
48.50 

600.00 

200.00 
7.00 

525.25 
24.00 
10.26 

100.00 

41.68 

77.00 

12.00 

117.00 



Faith 



.URlve 



22.00 



FitcbbnTj, MasA Sta.Oft 

FlKwiniani, N H. . . 6,C« 

PruDlngbiuD, UaM. . . . ISS.OD 

FraDiwtimn, N. H. ... IT.GO 

FnuikUn, N. H li.OO 

Gardner, MasB 18.00 

Oenesea,ia lO.OO 

Uermantowii, Psnn 80.00 

Glouceeur, Mu> W.OO 

UTBflaa, Mass S3.0O 

Orwii] Saven, illlcL. . . 6.17 
Umnd Rapldi. Mich, 

Free HolliLnd CongreeatloD IS.OO 

Gnienfleld, Maw 220.00 

Gruton, Mbbb lB.«a 

Uaullton, Canaita .... 10.00 

Hartford, C^inn. 211.00 

Har^'ord, Maae. ..... 8.30 

Haverhill. MoH Bt.7E 

Hrluna, Wi^ B.00 

UlnghBia, Maaa. 

FftetPartBli m.W 

UiiiadaLe. 111. . . 10.00 

HolYOke, Mass 10.00 

HupeilalB, Maaa 141J1 

UoDltOD, Me, ' lO.TS 

EmbbardaUn, Mass. , . . 2D.W 

UadaoD, Uaaa. 88.83 

Huinbuldt, iDwa 0.00 

Ujde Park, Mass 80.00 

Ithaca, H.'Yf. '.'.'.'.'. 80.46 

KalamazDO, Mich S.OO 

Ks]in«CI»,Mo 206 00 

KaeDe.N.H 30K.26 

EenTxehnnk, Me 131.26 

ElngslonTMBHa. 106.00 

LaooDia, H.H 10.00 

lADCaMsr, Haas. 100.00 

L(uio»ter, N. U IT.OO 

LawretKM, Kan. ID.DO 

Laffreii(».Maw 10,00 

LebaaOD.M. H 38.00 

Leicester, Moss 82.00 

Leomlnitor.Maas. , . . «.« 

Lexloston, Mass. , . . . 200.00 

UttlfltoD, kaaa Ice.OO 

Littleton, N. H 6,00 

LoulavlUfl, Kj 1M.B0 

LnweU, Mass 1,060.33 

LTnn, Uaaa 180.43 

Madison, Wl ED.OO 

Maldeu.Mase 36.00 

Mailboti^, aiass. '.'.'.'.', Soloo 
MarehUeld, Mass. 

Grace Obapel 16.00 

MeadvUle.i'onil 126.00 

Medfleld.Maaa 43.S0 

Medfbrd, Mass 242.06 

Melrose, Moits. 3000 

Mendra, Mate IOlOO 

MenoIDonle, Wis. ..... ^0 

Mlirbrd, H. H ■■ 

MIUbiifT, Moss !9R 

Wlttai.mae. SBIXO 

JUiaaeapalls, jMton. 

fint Uolutrlaa Sodetj . 18.00 



ASSOCIATION. 



Montpelier, Tt •I8S.EII 



Nowbiiriport, 
Naw Orleans, 
Newport, R, 1. 
Newton. MoH. 
Cbaunlne Kellgloa 






SoclctT at Wett Nbi 
^«w York, N, T, 
Cbarobof All Souls . 
Chnrch of the aiawlal 
SoclctT at HaHem . 



PeabodT, Mass. . . . . 
Pembroke, Maai . . . . 
Peicfboro', N. H. . . . 
FhUadetpbla, reon. 

First Cnllariaii Chnrch . 

' - Garden Society ■ 



Spiins Qi 
PlalnHeia, 



6.87 
20.80 

1,113 T) 
S39.16 

10.80 
lOfi.06 
23.00 

S20.0O 



ce, R.l. 



f.H: . 



First Congregational Chnicb 1,W1.T8 

WcatmjiiBtcr SoclotT . . . 836.00 

Olney Street Society , , . BOJn 

Pnyallup, WbbU 26 00 

(Julncr,lil 20.00 

Uulncj, Mass 873.17 

Bandolpb, Mass. 20.88 

RaodlnE.Maas 86 86 

ReTere, Maaa. 10.60 

Bocbciter, N. Y. ... DS.14 

SooUand, Mass 20.00 

Kowe,]tlaaa. 13.06 

Saco, Me 67.60 

Sacramento, Cal. 28.00 

at. Paul, Minn. 

Unity Chnrcli 18.40 

Salem, Mass. 

Birat Congregational Soc'y 68.00 

North Sacloty 638.00 

Bartou-Sqnars SoclcU . . 128.46 

Salina, Knn. ...:., I0J!8 

Sail FraiidscD, Cal 283.60 

San Jose, Cal 26.00 

Santa Burbarn, Cal, . . . 110.20 

Seattle, Waah 40.00 

Sharon, Mass 10.00 

SbelhjTillB, lU. KM 

Shirley, MasK 13.00 

Siouiralla, S. Dak. ... 6.00 

SomerTllle, Mass 800.00 

Sprlngflelil, Ma™ 176.37 

Sterling, Mass 20.00 

Stonelinm, Maan W!!B 

Stow, Mass VlSft 

SturbrtilK*, Ma*6 *SR 

SyracnMj.S.'i. . . ItRSft 
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Tacoma, Wasli 

Taunton, Mara 

Templeton, Mass 

Tiverton, R. I 

Toletlo, Ohio 

Toronto, Canada 

Trenton, N. Y 

Troy, N. Y 

Tjrngsboro*, Mass 

uxbridge. Mass 

VInelana,N.J 

Walpole, Mass 

Walpole,N. H 

Waltham, Mass 

Ware, Mass 

Washington, D.C 

Watertown, Mass 

WatervlUe, Mo 

Waverly, Mass 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. . . . 

Weston, Mass. 

Whitman, Mass 

Wichita, Kan 

Wilmington, Del 

WUton, N. H. 
First Congregational Church 
Society at East Wilton . . 



$25.00 

177 35 
61.56 
12.00 
32.00 
50.00 
45.00 

150.00 
26.00 
71.00 
32.15 
29.00 
21.55 

308.50 
10.00 

476.12 

117.00 

60.00 

5.00 

50 00 

271.30 

20.00 

5.00 

25.0Q 

19.00 
32.25 



Winchester, Mass SIOO.OO 

Windsor, Vt 10.50 

Wobum, Mass 202.35 

Wolfboro', N. H 10.00 

Worcester, Mass. 

Second Parish 1,464.86 

Church of the Unity . . . 872.61 

Yarmouth, Me 18.00 

Yonkers, N. Y 99.20 



The following contributions were in- 
tended for the year endins Ajsril 30, 
but payment was necessarily d^yed 
until after that date : — 



Buffalo, N.Y 

Danvers, Mass 

Qrand Rapids. Mich. 
Holland Unitarian Society 

Luveme.Minn 

Marshlield, East, Mass. . . 

Sandwich, Mass. 

Sherborn, Mass 

Spokane Falls, Wash. . . . 
Turner's Falls, Mass. . . . 
Westford, Mass 



Dr. 



Trial Balance, April 30, 1890. 



9400.00 
6.50 

♦ 15.00* 
5.00 
18.75 
10.00 
10.00 
25.00 
16.00 
40.00 



Cr. 



Cash 9770.69 

Merchandise (stereotype 
plates, books, tracts. &c.) 

Unitarian Building Estate 

Investment General Fund . 

Investment Hay ward Fund 

Investment Perkins Fund . 

Investment Kendall Fund . 

Investment King Fund . . 

Investment Penhallow Fund 

Investment C. T. Thayer 
Fund 

Investment Whipple Fund 

Investment Faulkner Fund 

Investment Hazeltine Fund 

Investment Llcnow Trust 
Fund 

Investment Publication Fund 

Investment Bigelow Fund 

Investment Smith Educa- 
tion Fund 3,256.07 

Temporary Investment . 37,786.81 

Wilmington Church . . . 2,924.79 

Wilmington Church Estate 12,861JH) 

Windsor Church Estate . 3,000.00 

Omaha Church Estate . . 4,643.59 

Lawrence Church Estate . 2,600.00 

Notes Receivable .... 1,333.32 

Charles H. Burrage, Trus- 
tee 2,500.00 

Southern and Indian Work 24.41 

Book Accounts 2,052.51 



9,61339 

200,000.00 

128,451.39 

23,000.00 

6,210.00 

2,566.87 

10,000.00 

5,187.50 

6,000.00 
9,093.27 
6,000.00 
5,000.00 



6,118.15 
1,200.00 
3,000.00 



Stock 9206,825.19 

"~ ■ 141,451.30 



General Fund 
Hayward Fund (for For- 
eign Missions) .... 
Perkins Fund (for aiding 
Theological Students) . 
Kendall Fund (for aiding 
New England societies) . 
King Fund (for aiding 
preachers of New Ene- 
umd and Western societies) 10,000.00 
Penhallow Fund (for gen- 
eral purposes) 

0. T. Thayer Fund (for gen- 
eral purposes) 

Whipple Fund (for aiding 

small societies) .... 

Faulkner Fund (for general 

purposes) 

Hazeltine Fund (for gen- 
eral pui'poses) .... 
Lienow Trust Fund . . . 
Publication Fund .... 

Bigelow Fund SJOOO.OO 

Smith Education Fund . . 3,266.07 
Church Building Loan Fund 16^.85 
Channing Professorsliip • 4,188.96 
New England States * . . 9,811.5| 

Middle States* 4,638.31 

Western States* .... 8,781.75 
Southern States* .... 1,990.25 

Padflc Coast* 4^112.50 

Japan Mission * .... 2,126.00 
Theological Education * . 100.00 

Denominational Literature * 2,646.25 
Foreign Missions * . . . 300.00 

Book Accounts 86&64 



23,000.00 

10,210.00 

2;S66.37 



S.187.50 

5,000.00 

9,093.27 

6,000.00 

&000.00 
^118.15 
1,200.00 



9492,093.76 
* Unexpended ^tlStlaiice ot a.^v^ov^la.tlon8. 



9492,093.76 
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SIXTY-SIXTH ANNIVERSARY 



OP THE 



AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



The Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting of the American Uni* 
TARiAN Association was held in Tremont Temple, May 26, 
1891. At 9.30 A.M. the meeting was called to order by 
the President, Hon. George S. Hale. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. William H. Fish, Jr. The usual order of busi- 
ness was presented and adopted. The record of the last 
Annual Meeting was read and approved. The President 
then made an address cordially welcoming the members of 
the Association, and congratulating them upon the suc- 
cessful work of the last year. The Chairman of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, Samuel Hoar, Esq., reported a list of 
candidates for the ensuing j-ear as follows : — 

Hon. Greorge S. Hale, Boston, Mass., President; Hon. George 
William Curtis, LL.D., Staten Island, N. Y., George O. Shattuck, 
Boston, Mass., Vice-Presidents; Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Concord, 
Mass., Secretary; George W. Fox, Boston, Mass., Assistant 
Secretary ; Walter S. Blanchard, Concord, Mass., Treasurer. 

Directors, Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper, Boston, Mass., Bev. Greorge 
Batchelor, Lowell, Mass., Rev. Charles F. Dole, Boston, Mass., 
Roger Wolcott, Boston, Mass., Rev. John W. Cliadwick, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., Hon. Horace Davis, San Francisco, Cal. 

Rev. Frederick L. Hosmer, as a member of the Nomi- 
nating Committee, asked permission to make a minoritj' 
report ; desiring that the name of Rev. John R. Effinger, 
of Chicago, might be put upon the ticket as a representa- 
tive from the West and the Pacific Coast. The question 
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of substituting the name of Rev. John R. Effinger for 
that of Hon. Horace Davis was put and lost. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was then ac- 
cepted. Rev. George Batchelor withdrew his name, 
and nominated Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, of Minnesota, 
in his place. There was a discussion in which Rev. John 
W. Chadwick, Rev. Edward H. Hall, Rev. Jenkin Ll. 
Jones, Rev. Francis Tiffany, Mr. George H. Ellis, Rev. 
John Snyder, Rev. Brooke Herford, Rev. Samvel J. 
Barrows, Rev. Charles W. Wendte, Rev. William H. 
Savary, and Samuel Hoar, Esq., took part. 

Mr. Chadwick then asked that the name of Mr. Ef- 
finger be substituted for his own on the list The Chair- 
man nominated Mr. George Peirce, Rev. Jenkin Ll. 
Jones, Mr. William Howell Reed, Rev. Edmund Q. S. 
Osgood, and Rev. Alexander T. Bowser a committee to 
distiibute, collect, and sort votes; and an intermission 
of ten minutes was taken for voting. 

In answer to a question by the Rev. Hilary Bygrave, 
the President ruled that one who was both a life-member 
and a delegate from a church could vote in each capacity, 
provided he endorsed his name on the back of the votes. 

The following resolution was offered by Samuel 
Hoar, Esq : — 

Voted, That the resolutions of last year relative to the nomina- 
tion of Directors be amended by reducing the number of candi- 
dates for Directors, to be proposed by the committee, to twelve 
instead of twenty-four, and that corresponding reductions be made 
in the other numbers contained in those resolutions. 

Voted, That as thus amended these resolutions be adopted for 
the ensuing year. 

Rev. Edward A. Horton said he hoped the original 
number would be adhered to. 

Rev. Charles G. Ames moved that the resolution be 
laid on the table, but Yi\a mo\>\ox\ n^^^.^ \o%t \ and the reso- 
hition offered by My. Hoab. ^«kS \)aevi «Ao\Xfc^, 
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Rev. William H. Savage offered the following reso- 
lution, which was adopted : — 

Voted, That the list of names suggested hy the Nominating 
Committee shall he sent hefore the first day of April to such 
churches as have before that date forwarded their contributions to 
the American Unitarian Association, and to all life-members. 

The Treasurer's report was then presented in print by 
Walter S. Blanchard, Esq., the Treasurer (p. 62), with 
a statement concerning the conditions and needs of the 
treasury (p. 22). His report was accepted. The Secre- 
tary, Rev. Grindall Reynolds, then read the Report of 
the Board of Directors (p. 8). Rev. Edward A. Horton 
moved its adoption^ stating his approval of the adminis- 
tration of the work by the Association, and appealing to 
the body to increase its contribution to at least eighty 
thousand dollars. Rev. Charles G. Ajo:s seconded his 
motion, pointing out how important it was that the 
churches should become fully aware of the value of the 
work, and the need of aid. The report of the Secretary 
for the Board of Directors was then unanimously adopted- 

The following resolution was offered by Rev. S. J. 
Barrows, and adopted: — 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be requested to report, at 
the next Annual Meeting, a plan by which the different poiiions 
of the country shall receive a fair representation on the Board. 

Adjourned at 1.30 to meet again at 2.45 p. m. 
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AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 2.45 o'clock by the 
President. The report of the committee to count votes 
was made by its chairman, Mr. George Peirce, and the 
following persons were declared to be elected : — 



Hon. GEORGE S. HALE, Boston, Mass. . . . President, 
Hon. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, LL.D.,1 

Staten Island, N. Y. >• Vice-Presidents, 

GEORGE 0. SHATTUCK, Boston, Mass. ) 

Rev. grind all REYNOLDS, Concord, Mass. . Secretary. 

GEORGE W. FOX, Boston, Mass Assistant Secretary. 

WALTER S. BLANCHARD, Concord, Mass. . . Treasurer. 



Directors for Three Tears, 

Mrs. SARAH E. HOOPER Boston, Mass. 

Rev. CHARLES F. DOLE Boston, Mass. 

ROGER WOLCOTT Boston, Mass. 

Hon. HORACE DAVIS . San Francisco, Cal. 

Rev. JOHN W. CHADWICK Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Rev. SAMUEL M. CROTHERS St. Paul, Minn. 

On motion of Mr. Blanchard it was voted, — 

That the President appoint, during the year, two auditors to 
audit the Treasurer's account for that year, and report thereon at 
the next Annual Meeting. ' 

On motion it was voted that a nominating committee of 
five should be appointed by the Chair. In accordance 
with that vote the following persons were named by the 
President : Alexander S. Wheeler, Esq., Boston, Mass. ; 
Rev. Theodore C. Williams, New York ; Hon. Daniel 
L. Shorey, Chicago, 111. ; Rev. Francis G. Peabody, D.D., 
Cambridge, Mass. ; and Mrs. Charles G. Ames, Boston, 
Mass. 



» 
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Rev. Arthur M. Knapp, of Watertown, Mass., spoke 
of the work in Japan ; Rev. John W. Chadwick, of 
Brooklj-n, N. Y., of the work in the Middle States ; Rev. 
J. Edward Wright, of Montpelier, Vt., upon "The 
Needs of the New England Church;" Rev. Charles W. 
Wendte, of Oakland, Cal., upon " The Success and 
Prospects upon the Pacific Coast ; " and Rev. William H. 
Lyon, of Boston, Mass., upon "The Best Mode of 
Founding Children in the Faith.^ 

Adjourned at 5 p. m. 



EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was opened by praj^er by Rev. 
Joseph Osgood, of Cohasset, Mass. Addresses were 
made by the President, Hon. George S. Hale ; Rev. 
Anna Garlin Spencer ; Rev. Samuel M. Crothers ; 
Horace G. Wadlin, Esq. ; and Rev. Brooke Herford. 
There was singing and music on the organ by Mr. B. J. 
Lang ; and the meeting closed with a benediction by Rev. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



To the Members of the American Unitarian Association : — 

At the outset jour Board would call attention to the in- 
creasing breadth, variety, and amount of our work. That 
work ext-ends from Hungarj^ on the one hand to Japan on 
the other, and from Winuepeg on the north to the Gulf of 
Mexico on the south. It includes almost ever}^ branch of 
our activity, and inevitably grows with the 3'ears. Let us 
pass that work in review. 

We maintain, warm, and light headquarters for the use 
of the whole denomination. We furnish our literature to 
all who ask for it. We support preaching in college towns. 
We keep in existence old and feeble societies. We aid new 
societies in all stages of their growth, from the beginning 
of a useful career up to vigorous self-support. We help 
3'oung men to enter the ministrj'. We have engaged in 
some efficient work abroad. We have put into the field 
missionary superintendents, who both foster the old and 
create the new. We have given encouragement and help 
to those valuable parish and church organizations, — unity 
clubs, guilds, and church temperance societies. In addi- 
tion, we laid a heavj' burden upon our treasury to establish 
the Church Building Loan Fund, and have done what we 
could to promote higher life both at the South and among 
our Indian tribes. 

When we seriously consider how great is the extent, 
the diversity, and the importance of the work thus under- 
taken, the fiftj'-four thousand dollars which our parishes 
contribute, even when reinforced by the twent}^ thousand 
dollars which we are compelled to take every 3'ear from 
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our General Fund, seems to be, and is, a ver}' inadequate 
sum with which to do it. 

Let us now consider in detail each of the branches 
which we have thus enumerated. We maintain, warm, 
and light headquarters for the use of the whole denomina- 
tion, and we do it at no little post. What does that mean? 
This : that we have a place where all questions concern- 
ing the work can be brought ; where our literature, both 
for 3'oung and old, can be found ; where all our organiza- 
tions, social, philanthropic, and religious, can be housed ; 
where the various committees of our body can conveniently 
meet ; and where a pleasant and central hall is open, free 
of charge, to all suitable gatherings, — a place in fine of 
ever increasing denominational life. Do we regret that 
increasing life, whatever it may cost? Would we go back 
to our contracted quarters in Chauncy Street or Tremont 
Place ? Rather, it is possible that at no very distant day 
our ever multiplying organizations may require an en- 
largement of the very building which at first appeared so 
commodious. 

We furnish our literature, we saj', to all who ask for it. 
Just how much does this signify? A great deal. Each 
year we send our books to twenty public libraries. Each 
year we give a copy of Channing's works to two thousand 
ministers of other faiths. Each 3'ear we distribute hardly 
less than four hundred thousand of our tracts. What do 
we expect from this vast distribution ? That every reader 
in these libraries will become at once a pronounced Uni- 
tarian? That ever^' minister who peruses Channing will 
desert his old faith ? That the millions who read our tracts 
will come trooping into our churches ? Not at all. Per- 
haps such a sudden change would not be salutar}*, either 
to them or us. But we do expect to do our full part to 
make ever3'where both preaching and believing more 
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rational and more humane. We do expect to furnish a 
spiritual home to many whom the old faiths have ceased 
to shelter ; and to suppl}' fresh spiritual inspiration where 
the old forms have no longer life and power. Let us note 
a few facts about this distribution of our literature. The 
parish in Atlanta in its infancy advertised that it would 
send our tracts to all who by letter should apply for them. 
The answer was applications from more than seven hun- 
dred Southern towns where Unitarianism was probably 
as little known as the Arabic tongue. Six tracts have 
been printed in Japanese ; they have certainly found 
more than six thousand readers. A Boston parish se- 
lected Salt Lake City for a Post-office Mission campaign. 
An unexpected demand for our literature sprang up. 
Note the result. When our Superintendent visited the 
place a few months since he found the soil already ploughed 
deep and ready for the seed. And now every Sunday 
some four hundred men and women gladl3' gather to hear 
a minister of our faith, and as gladly pay all the cost of 
his services ; while in the neighboring city of Ogden nearly 
an equal number are craving a like ministration. Such a 
result is almost of national importance. With such facts 
before us, who shall say that leavening is an outgrown 
process ? 

. Again, we support preaching in college towns. This 
we know is a familiar statement, for the work itself dates 
back to Mr. Brigham's mission at Ann Arbor in 1866. 
But do we even now fuUj' comprehend the impoitance 
of this work? Every 3'ear many hundreds of students 
who at no distant da}^ are to be the leaders in all de- 
partments of human activit}^ who know little or nothing 
of our Liberal faith, are thus brought more or less into 
contact with it, more or less into knowledge of it, and 
more or less into love of it, -i— often into^close contact, 
iDto clear knowledge, and into warm love. Such work 
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cannot be weighed in scales. Its results cannot be tabu- 
lated as you can tabulate the production of a factory. Still 
we are not likely to overestimate the influence. A great 
softening of religious opinions must come from it. The 
sway of pure and undogmatic Christianity must widen. 

We keep in existence perhaps twenty old and feeble 
churches. These are historic churches, coeval with the 
towns in which they are ; feeble because each generation 
sees its 3'oung and energetic people included in that vast 
movement of population which in our da}' is sweeping 
great numbers away from rural to city life. As a matter 
of sentiment we do not wish such churches to die. As a 
matter of polic}'' we cannot permit them to die, for they 
are constantly contributing fresh life to our strong parishes. 
They dwindle that these may increase. But the duty 
rests upon something besides sentiment or selfish interest. 
It is part of the Christian obligation of the strong to bear 
the infirmities of the weak. In many of these declining 
towns it is becoming increasingly difi9cult to keep any of 
the higher influences up to the best standards. We see, 
from the discussions in teachers* institutes and from the 
resolves and debates in the legislature, that it is so in 
respect to education. It is equally so in respect to 
religion. Surel}^ it is a very small thing for us to do to 
see to it that the few churches which have fallen to our 
chaise do not perish. We may not be able to change a 
great tendency, but we can build the wall over against our 
own house. 

We are building up new churches. Some are just organ- 
izing. Some are on the verge of self-support. Some have 
passed over the line, and are doing their little part to aid 
others. At any rate, some eighty have been added to our 
list in the last five or six years. Why should we wish to 
build such churches? For this reason, if for no other: 
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No religious bod}' has the monopoly of good, and we do 
^ not claim it. But a genuine Unitarian parish does repre- 
sent in a marked degree certain moral and spiritual ten* 
dencies. It stands with great distinctness for reason in 
religion, for righteousness in dail}' conduct, and for the use 
of religion to promote in this present world man's welfare 
and virtue. We wish therefore to create new parishes 
wherever the conditions are suitable, because we hold that 
a sound Unitarian parish in any community furnishes some 
influences of its own which are for the bettering of man's 
lot and of man himself. But there are other considera- 
tions which affect us in common with other religious bodies. 
Have we actually taken into our minds the simplest fact 
in our American life? In addition to the millions who ai*e 
transported hither from the older countries, well nigh all 
the natural increase of the Eastern and Middle States emi- 
grates to the Mississippi Valley, to the rich country be3"ond 
that river, on to the Pacific Coast, and, we shall soon have 
to add, to the new centres in the South. As a result 
great towns, such as it takes a centurj^ to produce in our 
older States, grow up in five years. Take a recent in- 
stance. How many of our people know anything about 
Fairhaven, Washington? Six months ago probably not 
one of your directors knew even of its existence. Why 
should they? Two 3'ears back it was an unbroken forest. 
Yet Mr. Van Ness, our Superintendent, writes, " here is a 
city of ten or twelve thousand people with statel}- brick 
warehouses and comfortable and elegant houses, into which 
all the conveniences and luxuries of modern civilization 
are fast coming." This may be a case of extreme growth. 
But there are hundreds of cases much like it. Now what 
happens in this planting period? Every energy is tasked 
to get homes, to rear stores and factories, to build streets 
and sidewalks, to bring in light and water. That is, of 
neceaaity men are intensely dra^iw to the material side of 
Jife. We ought to be g\ad U) ^o\w rnXJo. q^>x«c x^\^wi& 
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bodies in lifting the spiritual side up to its proper place in 
men's esteem. All the more we ought to be glad so to do, 
because amid the great changes of opinion which are 
characteristic of our times, there are in such places many 
who by very change of scene have been enfranchised, 
and to whom we can best minister. At an3' rate the 
record sa^^s, that, almost without our will, at least twenty 
new Unitarian societies have come into being since last 
we met. 

Within a few years we have organized a system of 
superintendence. Our elders can well recollect the time 
when the great bulk of our societies were in New England. 
A thin line of parishes, mostly self-supporting, stretched 
along the Atlantic Coast and the Gulf to New Orleans. 
Another thin line followed the canal through New York 
State, and found its outposts at Chicago and St. Louis. 
Under such conditions good Father Briggs, by diligent 
correspondence and by the visits of brethren who went 
far afield, could exercise reasonable supervision. But 
times have changed. Our country has expanded, and our 
cause with it. There are more churches of our faith, twice 
over, on the Pacific Coast than there were then west of 
the Hudson. No doubt the modem Secretary travels a 
hundred miles where his predecessor did ten, and writes 
ten letters where he did one, and receives from distant 
parts far more visitors. Still the fact remains, — the work 
has outgrown any one man's personal supervision. So we 
have five superintendents, — one for New England, one 
for the Middle States and Canada, one for the South, one 
for the Central West, and one for the Pacific Coast, — be- 
sides several of what may be called sub-superintendents, 
who are in part, at least, supported by local conferences, 
as indeed is the case with the superintendent for the 
Middle States. All these ofiScers have more calls than. 
tbey can answer, and more work opens \>^^ot^ \\3kfc\si ^^•ax^ 
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they can do. The only complaint we can make is that they 
are too efficient, — that they create too much interest in our 
cause, that they make possible too man}^ religious socie- 
ties. For however plain our duty to preach our gospel to 
every creature who wishes to hear it, that dutj' must be 
limited by the means entrusted to us. Twenty-five new 
societies within a few 3"ears have sprung up in the £ast, 
ten more in the Middle States and Canada, twenty-five or 
thirty in the Central West, twenty on the Pacific Coast ; 
while in the South there are clear signs of an awakening 
life which in the next decade must add many societies to 
our list Ought we not to be willing to sustain such work 
far more liberally than we do ? 

« 

The Association is interested in two branches of work 
abroad, — first in Hungary, and second in Japan. Some 
3'ears ago the British and Foreign Unitarian Association 
and our own agreed to pay each five hundred dollars 
annually to aid in the establishment of a Unitarian Church 
at Budapest, the ancient capital of Hungary. This year 
what we might call a sj^ndicate has erected in that cit}^ 
on land granted by the government, a large block, in the 
centre of which is a fine church building. Mr. lerson, 
the Secretary of the British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, who was present at the dedication of this building, 
gives a cheering account of the condition and prospects of 
the society. Not only has the parish at Budapest steadily 
grown in numbers and strength, but it has gathered in the 
countr}' immediately around it no less than five of what 
they call "sister churches." Rarely, we can say, have 
such moderate appropriations achieved larger results. In 
addition, this annual gift keeps bright a pleasant bond of 
union between us and the ancient church of Hungary, 
and also our English Unitarian brethren. 

The mission to Japan involves far larger financial con- 
siderations. It was entered into for vanous reasons. We 
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had unused a fund dedicated to Oriental missions. A con- 
siderable number of our largest contributors were deeply 
interested in the plan. Last, and chiefly, the condition 
of the Japanese mind seemed to furnish an especially 
good opening for efficient work. Two years ago Mr. 
Knapp made a very encouraging report, showing that our 
word had been received with friendly interest by people 
of the most intelligent and influential classes. From ill 
health and other reasons Mr. Knapp has been obliged to 
return, but the work which he so admirably began has 
gone on. Mr. MacGauley has taken his place, and Rev. 
William I. Lawrance has been selected to fill the vacancy, 
and is probably now in Japan. The stage of preparation 
and introduction has passed, and the stage of organization 
has succeeded. A Japanese Unitarian Association, not 
unlike our own in its aims and methods, has been formed, 
and many of the people have become members. Several 
religious societies, akin to our parishes, have been gathered. 
Three educated Japanese have already become preachers 
to their own countrymen of the Liberal faith. The Har- 
vard graduates who are engaged in college work there 
have rendered excellent service. Ever^'thing points to 
large progress in the future. Having put our hand to the 
plough we cannot turn back. Mr. Knapp, who is here, 
and Mr. MacCauley, by his full report, will furnish ac- 
curate information. 

The prosperity of established churches and the success 
of missionary work depend upon the accession to our min- 
istry of well-trained j-oung men. Your Directors have not 
overlooked this, or failed to do their part to produce such 
a result Every 3'ear they have appropriated a consider- 
able sunt to enable four or five 3'oung men from each of 
the Divinity Schools to preach to new or feeble parishes 
during the summeiv months. This accomplishes two re- 
sults. It enables the j^oung men to earn what is necessary 
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for their support during their vacation, and it gives them 
that form of training which contact with real life can alone 
supply. In addition, a sum is appropdated which enables 
many students who could not otherwise do so to remain 
in the school. The liberalit}' of our people has given Cam- 
bridge a fair endowment. The same thing ought to be 
done for Meadville before the year closes. 

To build new societies, and to diffuse more widely the 
truth for which it stands, is not the only work of a re- 
ligious body. To maintain and increase the moral and 
spii'itual life of the parishes already existing, and to make 
them rich in good works, is equally important. To pro- 
mote such life unity clubs, guilds, and church temper- 
ance societies have been formed in many if not most of 
our parishes. The Association has gladly furnished an 
office for the Secretary of these various organizations, and 
has voted a small sum for the furtherance of their work. 
It feels that to make strong the Christian churches now 
established, to fill them with the power of true religion, 
to adorn them with practical righteousness, and to deepen 
in them the fountains of human kindness so that they shall 
help every good cause, is to promote the diffusion of pure 
Christianity. 

Two branches of our denominational work will be fully 
presented in separate reports, which will be printed with 
this ; namely, that of the Church Building Loan Fund, and 
of the Montana Industrial School. Both of these valuable 
organizations were created by your Board of Directors. 
Both have their Trustees appointed each year by the same 
body. But the action of both, by the very terms of the 
votes creating -them, is absolutely independent of the 
Board which appoints them. This latter point needs to 
be much more fully understood than it appears to be. 
The Board of Directors of the Association, we sa3' emphat- 
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ically, does not interfere with the action cither of the Trus- 
tees of the Building Fund or of those of the Montana 
School. It does not think it desirable that it should. By 
its own action it has made it impossible that it should. It 
is not easy to exaggerate the worth of the Loan Fund in 
putting on their feet and lifting to self-support new socie- 
ties. An anonymous gift of twenty thousand dollars and 
the contributions made by others during the year has raised 
the fund to about one hundred thousand dollars ; but every 
cent of it is already devoted to societies now engaged in 
church-building. To meet needs absolutely sure to con- 
front us, at least ten thousand dollars ought to be added 
to the principal this year. The Montana Industrial School 
among the Crow Indians has been pronounced by the 
United States Inspector of Schools to be in an excellent 
condition. At last accounts it had fifty-four pupils. The 
parishes during the last twelve months have raised nearly 
if not quite enough for its support, and to enable some 
improvements which were verj- much needed to be made. 
What will be required hereafter will be eight thousand 
dollars each year, punctual^ paid. Only a moderate sum, 
therefore, is asked from each of our societies. This is a 
duty which especially belongs to us all as Americans, and 
ought increlisingly to commend itself to all. During the 
year considerable sums of money and a large amount of 
books for work among our colored people, especially 
at Tuskegee School, have been received and forwarded. 
Every year a communication comes from the United States 
Commissioner of Education commending in highest teims 
the work of Rev. A. D. Mayo, and earnestly requesting 
us to keep liim in the field. Private communications to 
the same effect have been made b}' presidents of Southern 
colleges and others interested in the intellectual and moral 
elevation of the South. So despite the depletion of our 
treasur}', and notwithstanding Mr. Ma^^o's work is some- 
what off our usual line, we have so far felt it to be our 
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duty to help to support him in his mission; for his lal)ors 
can hardly be described by any other term. 

Your Directors have sought to place before you with 
unusual fulness and in consecutive order the whole work 
of the Association. They desire to make it clear to every 
mind how vastly that work has increased in variet}', in 
amount, and in importance. No one who has not noted 
how the Association has slowly crept from a little back 
room in a bookseller's shop, through the restricted quar- 
ters in Chaunc}'^ Street and Tremont Place, up to the noble 
building it now occupies ; how its correspondence worthy 
of preservation has increased from one thin volume a year 
to a half dozen portl}' folios ; how two or three scattered 
and sporadic cases of missionary effort have been suc- 
ceeded by at least twenty times that number conducted in 
an orderly and efficient manner; how the few thousand 
tracts of the fathers have become the half million of the 
children, — can rightly comprehend to what a position of 
large usefulness, true moral dignity, and solemn responsi- 
bility we have been advanced. 

A few words as to the future. In that future we must 
use substantially the methods which we have found to be 
good in the past, perfected and made more efficient by 
the lessons of experience. Wide distribution of our litera- 
ture wherever it is craved ; clear presentation of our 
views to 3'oung and thoughtful minds in our universities ; 
the establishment of new societies in all places of influ- 
ence, if the matenal is at hand ; the careful supervision 
of our work by competent persons, that such work may be 
prudently and efficiently conducted, — what other means 
can we employ? What better ones can be suggested? 
But if we continue to use such means, inevitably our work 
will grow in extent, in usefulness, and in cost. Theo- 
logical opinions are no longer chains that cannot be 
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broken. Men are ready, as they were not of old, to cut 
loose from their moorings in some little sectarian harbor 
and to sail out on the broad ocean of truth to encounter 
its many perils and to enjoy its wide prospects. Increase, 
therefore, by any methods the knowledge of our rational 
and humane views of truth, and you will increase alike the 
demand and the need for its ministrations. Already we 
are feeling the effect of plentiful seed-sowing. In the fu- 
ture we shall feel it yet more. For the last six years it 
has been simply impossible to do our proper work with the 
gifts of the living. For nearly one third of our resources 
we have had to employ the benefactions of the dead. 
But we cannot always depend upon them ; and certainly 
we ought not to be forced to depend upon them. That is 
the wiser policy which reserves bequests for those times 
of mercantile distress which, at no very long intervals, 
are so sure to come. Sooner or later our people will have 
to face the question whether they will materially increase 
their gifts or undei^o the shame of abandoning work 
which legitimately belongs to them. To be absolutely 
practical your Board would say, this year the parishes 
have contributed $54,000 ; next year thej'^ must add one 
half to that sum, — that is, if from their own resources 
they propose to pay the year's bills. In brief, nothing less 
than $80,000, and that prudently husbanded, will meet the 
need. Can it be obtained? Anybody who knows what 
our resources are sees that it can easily be raised. If 
indeed the generosity of one tenth of our parishes were 
emulated by the other nine tenths, the task would be 
achieved. What we are waiting for is the discovery or 
the invention of some method by which the dut}' and the 
rich privilege of giving shall be brought home to every 
minister, and. to the individual mind and heart of every 
parishioner. 
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Meadville Theological School is in the field asking for 
an additional endowment of $115,000, — $50,000 to found 
a James Freeman Clarke professorship, $50,000 to found 
a Frederic Henry Hedge professorship, and $15,000 for 
general purposes. Will the dawn of the j-ear 1892 see 
this endowment completed? Do our people thoroughly 
comprehend the problem which is before them? The 
question is not, as some seem to think, whether Meadville 
will continue. With its buildings paid for, and its small 
endowment in hand, it is sure to do that. Neither is the 
question whether Meadville will have students. With its 
greater nearness to some, with its greater cheapness of 
living for all, in the future as in the past it is likely to put 
into our ranks quite as many as Cambridge. The only 
question is, what advantages do we wish it to give to the 
pupils which it is sure to have ? In these days, when the 
great need of parishes that are and of those that are to 
be is strong ministers, — well read, well educated, and 
well trained, — there ought to be no doubt that the money 
will come, and quickly. 

Your Board would report with gratitude the following 
bequests: from J. Story Gerrish, Concord, Mass., $200 
additional; Mrs. Sarah L. Ames, North Easton, Mass., 
$10,000 ; Mrs. Serena A3'er, Peabody, Mass., $500 ; Miss 
Charlotte F. Blanchard, Newton, Mass., $200 ; Miss Eliza 
Ann Potter, Portland, Me., $500 ; Miss Harriet A. Wilder, 
Lowell, Mass, $2,000 additional; Mrs. Elizabeth M. S. 
Tolman, Boston, Mass., $50. 

We cannot close without reference to one who gave his 
last public efforts to the establishment of the Montana 
Industnal School, Gen. James F. B. Marshall. His perfect 
dignity of bearing and character, his absolute simplicity of 
purpose, his kindness of heart and speech, his interest in 
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all good causes, secured him the respect and good-will of 
all whom he met ; wbile his consecration to whatever he 
undertook, his power to persevere amid difficulties, and 
his sound business ability enabled him to succeed* in enter- 
prises of the most varied character. Few people will be 
remembered with more tenderness, more reverence, and 
more gratitude than General Marshall and she who was 
his helper in life and his companion in death. 

In behalf of the Board of Directors, 

Grindall Reynolds, 

Secretary, 
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REMARKS OF THE TREASURER. 



The Treasurer's Report has been printed and placed in 
the seats throughout the lower part of the hall, where the 
members and delegates can examine it at their leisure. 
Some complaint has been made from time to time that the 
Report as usually given has not been satisfactory, that it 
has been lacking in clearness, and that no one but an 
accountant could understand it. Appreciating the force 
of this complaint, a report was mapped out some time 
ago, intended to give in a simple way all the information 
which could possibly be desired. But the final contribu- 
tions from the churches came in so late, that it was im- 
possible to finish the partly prepared statements and have 
them printed in time for this meeting. As soon as pos- 
sible, however, the usual pamphlet containing the annual 
reports will be issued, and the clearest possible statement 
will be made. 

I may say, however, that there has been this year, as 
usual, a deficit ; and, though we charge it to the General 
Fund, we do not get rid of it. The Unitarian body has 
not sent us this 3'ear money enough for our constantly 
increasing and expanding work. The denomination is 
growing : the contributions have not grown with it. It is 
often said of the Methodist body that it starts a new 
church somewhere in the United States every day in the 
3'ear. We cannot claim a growth like this : we do things 
on a much smaller scale; but our churches, which num- 
bered three hundred and fifty-nine in 1886, number four 
hundred and twenty-six in 1891, — a gain of sixtj'-seven 
churches, or one in every four weeks during the last five 
jears. 
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Now let no one suppose that these ehurohes spring up 
like weeds wherever there is a vacant spot, without plan 
or work or cost. They are more like the growth of a 
delicate flower, requiring careful selection of the soil, and 
a great deal of watering and tending before they come to 
a strong and vigorous growth. No ! this increase has cost 
the Association a good deal of work and much money; 
and, as far as I can see, it will cost more and more money 
every year. Where is it to come fVom ? The donations 
increase but slowly. If the number of churches can be 
taken as a guide, the denomination has increased fifteen 
per cent in the last folir years. The donations have 
increased but five per cent. What is the reason? 

I do not think that the denomination is aware how much 
time and attention is given by the resident Directors to 
the work, or how thoroughly and critically every item is 
canvassed. I am often amused to read the quiet and tame 
reports in the "Register" of matters that were fought 
three-quarters of an hour. I consider the two and one 
half or three hours' attendance at the Board meetings, the 
most exhausting work for the time required that I do in 
the month. 

You will all easily understand that giving money is a 
most difiScult business. While every one is anxious to 
help the church that really needs help, it is often impos- 
sible to tell whether a church could possibly get on without 
aid or not. Often a little more courage and faith in them- 
selves, a little better organization in collecting, and the 
church would be self-supporting. It seems in our experi- 
ence to be an easy thing for a church to keep on from 
year to year asking for aid, when once it has begun to 
receive it. 

In view of the fact that new churches all over the 
country are asking for assistance, and the further fact that 
we do not have enough for all, we are trying the plan of 
reducing the aid about ten per cent annuall}', hoping thus 
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to indace the members of the assisted societies to increase 
their contributions as ours fall off. This seems to be a 
good plan ; and, though we were driven to it by sheer 
necessity, it works well as far as it has been tried. 

The donations received during the past year have been 
from two hundred and seventy-two churches and many 
individuals who sent their contributions directly to us. 
The number of churches in our Year Book is four hundred 
and twenty-six, showing that one hundred and fifty-four 
churches have not contributed. I suppose that one half 
of this number are new or poor and unable to give. But 
if the other half, which can givCjOnl}'^ wovld give, it would 
help the Association, and greatly cheer the heart of 3'our 
Treasurer. It would probably change the annual deficit 
into an annual surplus. It is said, in a certain case that 
we all know about, that a surplus is a danger. This Asso- 
ciation would like of all things to know something about 
an annual surplus by actual living experience. We would 
take the risk of the danger for one year, at least. 

And now, dear friends, I have said all I have to say. 
The next step is for you to take. If you believe in this 
work, if you think it worth the doing, if 3'ou wish it to go 
vigorously on, j'^ou must not fall back in your contribu- 
tions. As our number increases, our giving must increase. 
The new recruits must give like the old soldiers. All of 
us who are met here and many others who are absent, love 
this cause and are willing to work and sacrifice for it. 
We belong to it, and it belongs to us. There is no way 
that we can help the cause so much as b}' helping the 
Association. 
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CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND, 

SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 



The Report of the Treasurer of the Loan Fund is 
presented this year with more detail than heretofore, and 
may answer to some extent in place of the usual report of 
the Trustees. But some comment upon this report is 
needful, and some additional information remains to be 
given. 

It will be observed that we begin the financial year with 
a cash balance of $20,607.20. Against this sum, how- 
ever, there are loans voted but not yet paid over and ap* 
plications for loans now pending which taken together 
amount to $24,000. It will be difficult to meet all these 
demands as fast as they become urgent ; and it is certain 
that unless we receive gifts to considerable amount during 
the 3'ear tO come, we must enter upon the year 1892 with 
an empty treasury. 

The gifts of last year amount to $36,550.75. Of this, 
$20,000 came to us in one sum from a friend whose name 
we do not know, but whose generosity we continually 
remember and bless. Another sum, of $15,000, came to 
us as a special gift from the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, to be loaned on special terms to Unity Congrega- 
tional Society, of New York (Harlem). This leaves only 
$1,550.75 as the amount of contributions received from 
the churches. It has been given out that the Loan Fund 
was in no immediate need of assistance ; and this, no 
doubt, explains the falling off in our gifts from the 
churches. Ma}* the announcement that our treasury is 
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once more in danger of absolute exhaustion be followed 
as promptl}' by an increase of benefactions ! 

The repayments on loans, $6,295, show an increase of 
$1,730 over the repayments of last year. This increase 
should have been still larger, but two of our churches 
in the West have felt so seriously the financial depression 
of the localities in which they are situated that it has been 
thought wise to grant them an ej^nsion of time. In this 
the Trustees have but followed the lead of banks and 
other creditors, than whom they could not well be more 
exacting. 

The total amount of the fund at the present time is 
$99,517.20. 

The whole amount paid out in loans during the year, 
including the special loan to Harleni, was $39,400 ; with- 
out that loan, $24,400. This latter sum is more than 
twice as large as the average sum thus paid out during the 
past five years, simply because we have had the money to 
invest. 

The experience of the past shows conclusively that, for 

the present at least, it is practically impossible for the 

increase of the fund to outrun the demand upon it. Any 

further endowment of this method for assisting in the 

establishment of new churches of our faith is sure to find 

the new churches coming forward to claim and utilize its 

help. We not onlj' hold and shall use to good advantage 

every dollar thus far intrusted to our care, but we can 

employ a much larger sum than we now command in 

helping to found Unitarian churches in every part of the 

United States. 

For the Trustees, 

Howard N. Brown, Secretary. 
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THE MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 



It is pleasant to say a cheering report can be given 
of the working and prospects of the Montana Industrial 
School for Crow Indians. In no previous year have our 
various societies, Sunday-schools, and Women's Auxilia- 
ries contributed so generously to its support. While at 
one time it looked as though the Unitarian body was in 
danger of establishing in Montana the reputation, so for- 
eign to its real traditions, of being a new and heretofore 
unknown branch of the Christian Church that did not 
pay its bills, now its credit stands so high that, if so dis- 
posed, no difficulty would be encountered by its represen- 
tives out there in running into debt. 

The school closes the 3'ear, its obligations all met, and 
with substantial improvements in its buildings made and 
paid for. That these improvements implj' nothing in the 
way of reprehensible luxury, it will, perhaps, suffice to 
state that in a climate in which 40^ below zero is not un- 
common, a view of the outside winter landscape has here- 
tofore been in many directions obtainable through chinks 
between the Ic^ of which the buildings are constructed. 
I'he credit due our teachers for the uncomplaining spirit 
in which they have endured cold and general discomfort 
is perhaps greater than the credit due us for so long call- 
ing on them for the exercise of these graces. 

Throughout the 3'ear the school has had the full com- 
plement of Indian bo^'s and girls allowed it by its contract 
with government. The physical and moral change wrought 
in these children by transference from the filth, barbarism, 
and superstition of their past surroundings to a family 
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home where cleanliness, order, industry, good manners, 
elementary book education, and the spirit of love and 
duty are inculcated and practicall}' exemplified, is most 
cheering. That the indoor and outdoor work of the school 
is faithfully done, the repoiiis of the United States In- 
spectors are a gratifying assurance. 

Now that the advancing tide of civilization is closing in 
fix)m all directions on the North American Indians, the 
old danger of bloody Indian wars is rapidly passing away. 
The new danger threatened is from the mass of supersti- 
tion and morally degraded heathenism that will be left 
behind if the Indians are suffered to remain a pariah ele- 
ment, aliens in language, habits, and traditions, and un- 
assimilated to our institutions. Nowhere else, therefore, 
is our Unitarian bod}' engaged in a more humane and 
promising work than this. It is through the children that 
the transition from the nomad to the industnal, fix>m the 
heathen to the Christian estate, must be made. Practical 
experience is daily proving that, under fair conditions, 
these Indian boys and girls take to cleanliness and habits 
of order, to books and industrial work, to obedience, ser- 
vice, and love, as readily as white bo3's and girls ; and 
that, so f^r as simple human nature is concerned, the 
difference between the two is only skin deep. Indeed, the 
da}' has come when it is evident that far more rapid 
changes can be made in the elevation of races from bar- 
barism to industrial and religious civilization than were 
formerly thought practicable. It is now seen to be a 
pure question of the concentration of due educational 
and moral forces on those heretofore subjected to the 
influence of totally opposite conditions. Nothing less 
than the abolition of the Indian as an Indian, and his 
absorption into the common life of the nation, is the end 
to aim at 

Our Unitarian body will need to raise yearly about $8,000 
to carry on efRciently the work of the school, and to add 
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steadily to its needfal outfit. For the loving help that has 
been given in the past, cordial thanks are due to the minis- 
ters of so many of our societies and to the superintendents 
of so many of our Sunda3'-school8, as well as to the always 
zealous and devoted women of the various branches of the 
Alliance. And yet while unfeignedly thankful for all this 
kindness in the past, those in charge of the interests of the 
school have still to subscribe to the beauty of the modern 
definition of gratitude ; namely, that it ^^ consists in a 
lively expectation of favors to come." To these bene- 
factors already thanked, must be added the ladies of the 
sewing-societies of our various churches, who have ren- 
dered invaluable aid by making up all kinds of plain, stout 
inside and outside clothing for our Indian boys and girls. 

In conclusion, let it be the resolve of our Unitarian 
body that ours shall be made the best of the Indian Mission 
Schools. It will, in the future, be a source of legitimate 
pride to us that we have proved ourselves efiScient work- 
ing factors in the solution of a tragic question, whose past 
history of blood and misery has stamped it with the title 
of " A Century of Dishonor." Now, thank God I all the 
conditions are changed. The Executive and the Congress 
of the United States have taken a humane stand. The 
churches of our country have assumed their full burden of 
responsibility. Of the latter, let us set ouraelves in the 
van, if not in numbers, at least in spirit. So shall there 
fall on our shoulders the mantle of the great-souled 
soldier of humanity, Gen. J. F. B. Marshall, who first 
roused our body to the sense of its duty to this long- 
wronged and outcast race I 

Francis Tiffany. 
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NEW ENGLAND. 



To the Directors of the American Unitarian Association: — 

My work for the past 3'ear has been different from that 
of previous years. I have done less in establishing new 
societies, but have given my time and strength to placing 
the new societies on a secure basis, and in aiding old socie- 
ties in obtaining new life and energy. There are still 
abundant opportimities and needs for new societies in 
New England. I insist that it is the best missionary 
ground there is in the countr}^ and none better than in 
the immediate neighborhood of Boston. What has been 
done in West Somerville, by the Norfolk Society in Dor- 
chester, and by the Unitarian Society in WoUaston, ought 
to be done and can be done in many of the growing 
neighborhoods in the suburbs of Boston. It is to these 
places that population is drifting, and must be supplied 
with Christian institutions. We should see to it that in- 
fititutions of the right sort are provided. It is not wise 
in us to allow churches of other names to enter in and 
possess the ground in these new places, and when it is 
fully occupied, to come in ourselves and gather in the 
fragments that are left. The ministers in and about 
Boston should see to these growing opportunities in their 
neighborhood, and establish preaching stations and Sun- 
day-schools which shall meet present and pressing needs, 
and be the seed of a new church in the near future. 

My field is too extensWe for me to do all in this direc- 
tioD I sbould be glad to do. ^Yie\i\«i&\»mTi\Kt^^&x.^^'^^ 
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resigned his post as superintendent of missionary work in 
Northern New England, his department was consolidated 
. with that of Southern New England. I was asked to take 
charge, and to have an eye to missionary work in all New 
England. It is a large field. I have as yet hardly be- 
come familiar with the new portion. Mr. Beach had 
started a movement for a new society in Rochester, N. H. 
I have fostered it according to the best of my ability. 
Preaching has been maintained in a hall for a year, largely 
at the expense of the American Unitarian Association. 
A society has been organized, a site purchased for a 
church, and paid for; and the confident expectation is 
cherished that a church edifice will be erected at no dis- 
tant day. I have spent several Sundays in Rochester, 
and regard the prospects of the Society good. Looking 
over the broad field I found several churches closed. 
These engaged my immediate attention. In March I 
went to Ellsworth ; found a good church building, but no 
minister. The women, with a few men, with commenda- 
ble zeal have kept the church open, and conducted ser- 
vices and sustained a Sunday-school. I preached two 
Sundays, and recommended a minister who is doing good 
work. In May I went to Farmlngton. I found a neat» 
attractive church, but its doors closed, and the congrega- 
tion scattered. I preached two Sundays to a congregation 
of eighty persons. Farmington is a beautiful town of 
bright intelligent people. The number of Unitarians who 
have remained loyal to their faith is not large. The few 
there are are in earnest to have their church open and ser- 
vices renewed ; but such a minister as they feel that they 
must have cannot be obtained without a good deal of out- 
side aid. It is for the Association to say whether they 
shall have that aid, or the church remain closed. It does 
not seem to be good polic}' to spend our strength and 
resources in building up new societies and letting old ones, 
like this at Farmington, die out. "M^f \w\fc\^«X& ^\A ^x^c^- 
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pathies are strongly enlisted in Fannington. If the right 
man could be found, and permanency assured, he could 
build up a strong and vigorous society in this town. 

I visited Dixfield. I found a thrifty village of about 
five hundred people, and but one church in the village, and 
that closed. No religious institutions existing there, no 
public worship, no Sunday-schooL The one church is 
controlled by the Unitarians. There was an unfortunate 
division two years ago, which resulted in suspending 
public worship, and shutting the doors of the church. I 
visited the people, and found all parties ready to forget 
the past, and eager to have worship renewed. After a 
hearty conference with the men and women of the place, 
I sent a tried and experienced minister to preach two or 
three Sundays, and to look over the ground more thor- 
oughly than I could do. He is now there, and I have a 
confident expectation that Dixfield will again take its place 
among our active and prosperous societies. 

In connection with my visit to the Maine State Confer- 
ence I visited Houlton and Presque Isle ; both on the fron- 
tiers of our country and our denomination ; both much 
isolated from other churches of our faith ; both I found in 
a healthy and prosperous condition, thanks to the devoted 
and efficient labors of our ministers, Bev. Oliver K. Crosby, 
at Houlton, and Rev. Isaac F. Porter, at Presque Isle. I 
join them together, though they are more than a hundred 
miles apart These two societies hold a prominent posi- 
tion in the great county of Aroostook, and are yet to have 
a controlling influence in what is destined to be a conspic- 
uous element in New England life. It is such societies, 
and such ministers, too often overlooked, that need recog- 
nition and cordial S3^mpathy from the representative of 
the American Unitarian Association. I feel it to be my 
special duty to visit such societies and assure them that 
tbey are not forgotten by llie more favored churches of 
our faith. 
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I am about completing seven years of service as the 
superintendent of missionary work. Of late I have less 
positive pix)of of my work to show than at the first But I 
find my time and strength quite as fully occupied. Every 
day brings its fresh calls, either in the oflSce or the field, 
for some new service for the church. I have never felt the 
pressure of duties greater than now, and never more grati- 
fied with the results of my labors. 

* J. F. Moors. 
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MIDDLE STATES AND CANADA. 



Nbw York, May, 1891. 
Reo, Grindall Reyndds, Secretary American Unitarian Association : 

Dear Sir, — In making another Annual Report for the 
department of the Middle States and Canada it is a plea- 
sure to be able to say that the record of work accomplished 
shows some substantial progress. Work that one year 
ago was hardly more than well begun, has been carried 
further on the road to completion, while some new enter- 
prises have been entered upon, and still others are pro- 
jected and will soon be undertaken. In every depart- 
ment of our work there is manifest an increased activity, 
a wider and deeper interest, a greater willingness to co- 
operate for common ends, and a steadily growing sense 
of responsibilit}' for the support of our various denomina- 
tional interests. In short our work has been strengthened 
all along the line. 

Feeling the need of a closer and more hearty fellowship 
and co-operation among the existing churches, steps were 
taken a year ago to enlarge the New York State Confer- 
ence into the Conference of the Middle States and Canada. 
By the completion of this action in November last, all the 
churches included in the above territory have been brought 
into closer relations with one another, to the manifest 
advantage of each and all, and with great benefit to our 
common work of church extension. We are now better 
prepared than ever before to do successful work in this 
direction. 

The new societies at HamWlow^ 0\it,.^ Plainfield and 
Orange, N. J., and PittsbutgVi, Pa.^ ^\i\OtiL ^\. V3ql^ ^^\fc ^\ 
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my last report had bat recently been organized, have all 
made substantial prepress daring the year. At Hamilton, 
Mr. James C. Hodgins was regularly ordained and in- 
stalled as pastor of the church on the 19th of June last. 
Since then, between four and five thousand dollars have 
been raised toward the purchase of a building site and 
the erection of a chapeL The society is pushing steadily 
ahead in its efforts to raise money, and hopes to have a 
building erected before the close of the present year. 

The society at Plainfield, N. J., has, within the year, 
received from the late Hon. Job Male the gift of a large 
lot valued at $8,000. It is one of the finest locations in 
the city. To this gift the society has added in subscrip- 
tions to its building fund $6,022.21, making total sub- 
scription^ and gifb for church and lot during the year 
$9,022.21. 

Much of this result is due to its able and energetic 
pastor, Rev. Hobart Clark, who was installed on June 13, 
1890. Plans for the church building are now being per- 
fected and the work of erection will soon be begun. 
About $3,000 more is needed to complete the building 
fund. 

At Pittsburgh, owing to the much higher cost of a suit- 
able church site and building, the new society has been 
obliged to proceed more slowly in the matter of securing 
a lot. Various localities have been canvassed, however, 
by a committee appointed for that purpose, and it is 
expected that in the near future a decisive step in that 
direction will be taken. The Rev. Dr. James G. Townsend 
has resigned the pastorate to accept a unanimous call to 
the pastorate of the Independent Church in Jamestown, 
N. T. His resignation will take effect June 1st. " A suc- 
cessor will be secured as soon as possible. 

The new society at Orange, N. J., which was so auspi- 
ciously oi^anized a little over a year ago has surpassed 
the expectations of its most sangUYue Meuiia. \^\A<Kt \\& 
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new pastor, the Rev. Edward Hale, who was installed on 
April 2d, it is making rapid strides toward complete self- 
support ; and, better still, is making our church and what 
it stands for known and felt and respected in the com- 
munit}' in such a large and appreciative way that it is 
gaining friends on all sides and thereb}'^ assuring its future 
growth and prosperity. 

Coming now to the new churches organized within the 
year, I have to report that in two country towns new 
societies have come into existence, one of which at least 
promises to become a useful and self-supporting church. 
This is located at Cedarville, Herkimer Co., N. Y. After 
several months' labor, the Rev. O. B. Beals has oi'ganized 
here a " People's Church " on a Unitarian basis, having at 
present a membership of one hundred and five. ^ flourish- 
ing Sunday-school is maintained, study classes have been 
at work during the winter, and in all respects the outlook 
for a good healthy country church is encouraging. Jt 
already has a church building. 

The other experiment alluded to is at Freeville, Tomp- 
kins Co., N. Y. ; but this, owing to recent changes in 
business, b}' which the society loses several of its most 
prominent families, is less hopeful and promising than the 
one before mentioned. We are not 3'et prepared, however^ 
to say that it is a failure. 

I have next to notice in this connection the new society 
which, along with its minister, has come into our fellow- 
ship at St. John, N. B. The Rev. A. MacDougall, a 
Presbyterian minister of St. John, finding his convictions 
of truth broadening with the growth of his knowledge, 
felt compelled about a year and a half ago to renounce the 
harsh and repellant features of the creed in which he was 
reared, and he accordingly withdrew from the pastorate 
of the church over which he was settled. But he was not 
alone in his change of coiv\\cWo\v&. Some of his former 
parishionera united with ol\\eta o^ \^^\KSi«t^ \fe\!L^%:vi^\^ 
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in the city, in urging him to remain in St. John and 
establish a church on a broad, free, independent Liberal 
Christian basis. He consented to do so, and now, as the 
result of one and a half year's labor, he comes into our 
fellowship, bringing with him an organized church com- 
prising one hundred families. 

Within the last two months, the church has secured an 
excellent building lot, to pay for which it promptly raised 
$2,250. 

In addition to the above, two new movements have been 
begun within the year, one at the West End, Toronto; 
and the other at West Philadelphia. The former gives 
every indication of resulting in the formation of a vigorous 
young society. It is too early to predict with certainty 
what the outcome of the latter movement will be; but 
thus fax much interest has been shown and a committee 
has been appointed to make arrangements for the continu- 
ance of the work in the autumn. The work is in charge 
of Rev. W. H. Johnson, of Wilmington, Del., aided by 
the Unitarian Club of Philadelphia. 

Ministers, other than those before mentioned, have 
within the year been settled as follows : Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer at Buffalo ; Rev. J. H. Long at Camden, N. J. ; 
and Rev. T. C. Jackson at Toronto, Canada. 

The Unitanan Headquarters established a 3'ear ago at 

104 East 20th Street, New York, has more than met our 

expectations, and is proving itself an invaluable addition 

to our equipment for denominational work in this 

department. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. W. Morehouse, 

Superintendent of the A, U» A, for Middle States and Canada. 
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WESTERN STATES. 



Rev» GrindaU Reynolds^ Secretary American Unitarian Association : 

Dear Sir, — At your request I herewith present a 
coDcise report of the work with which I have been asso- 
ciated during the year ending April 30, 1891. 

Ohio. — Our efforts in Ohio have been confined to the 
assistance rendered Unity Church, in Cincinnati, to get 
itself fairly established. In connection with this, how- 
ever, it is pleasant to mention that Rev. Mr. Harvey has 
successfully inaugurated a mission in Cbvington, Ky., 
where an audience of fifty meets him every Sunday eve- 
ning. Marietta is happy with its new minister, Rev. Mr. 
Rice, late of the Episcopal church ; while Toledo is look- 
ing hopefully to the new church for which the funds are 
nearly in hand. 

Michigan. — No new churches in Michigan this year; 
but the comatose condition at Big Rapids and Grand 
Rapids has been dispelled, and ministers settled in both 
places. Jackson also is reviving under the influence of 
Rev. Mr. Dodson. The people at Sherwood and Athens 
begin to feel the " stir of life." Rev. Mr. Hugenholtz 
has made an encouraging missionary beginning among the 
Hollander at Muskegon. Rev. Mr. Sunderland has met 
with unexpected success in six weeks' Sunday evening 
services at Ypsilanti, his audiences numbering from two 
hundred to two hundred and fifty, largely students from 
the State Normal School. At Plymouth, Mrs. Sunderland 
has preached several times to good congregations, and an 
organization has been formed for the continuance of bi- 
weekly services. It is gral\^y\T\^ \/o x^>^o\t that the heavy 
mortgage on the Holland \ltv\XATc\^\i CJtow^, ^\. ^\»».\ 
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Rapids, has been lifted, partly by the efTort of the mem- 
bers of the church, partly b}' the generosity of friends 
East and West, and partly by the cooperation of the 
Church Building Loan Fund. This church is now full of 
coui*age and of good works. 

Indiana, — The church at Kendallville, which was drawn 
together by the influence of Rev. Dr. Thomas, of Chicago, 
and which has been ministered to since December, 1890, 
by Mr. Charles H. Fitch, late of the Harvard Divinity 
School, asks our fellowship and assistance. Hobart has 
been kept running by the self-sacrificing labor of Rev. Mr. 
Milsted, of Chicago, who has also conducted services alter- 
nate Sunday evenings at Valparaiso. At this latter place 
there is a normal school of two thousand pupils, who 
have attended the services in large numbers. The citi- 
zens, however, are not inclined to burden themselves to 
carry forward the enterprise, which will probably be 
discontinued. 

lUinoia, — The work in Illinois has been limited. An 
unsuccessful attempt was made in the summer of 1890 
to revive Mattoon. The usual winter lectures have been 
carried forward at Champaign, the seat of the State Uni- 
versity. The Association has joined with the Illinois 
State Conference in the support of Rev. L. J. Duncan as 
State missionary. Under these combined auspices work 
has been commenced at Metropolis, where a warm interest 
has been awakened through the Post-Office Mission. It 
is still too early to determine the promise of this move- 
ment Mission work has also been carried forward at 
Warren and Nora by Rev. Lila F. Sprague, with the pros- 
pect that these two places may soon combine in the sup- 
port of a minister. Through the earnestness of the 
pastor. Rev. Mr. York, and the determination of the 
people, seconded by the assistance of the Church Building 
Loan Fund, the Moline church has liquidated its heavy 
iDdebtednesa, and is now exceptioiiaW^ ipTO«^^To\Si'&» 
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Wisconsin. — Wisconsin has organized two new churches, 

— one at Neilsville, under the care of Rev. T. G. Owen ; 
the other at West Superior, in charge of Rev. Charles F. 
Niles. The church at Superior is engaged in the erection 
of a church building, which it hopes to finish by August 1. 
A movement has been begun at Muchwanago by Rev. 
J. H. Crooker, which has had only intermittent exist- 
ence for want of some one to take it in charge. The 
Menominee church rejoiced greatly last July in taking 
possession of the magnificent structure erected primarily 
for its uses by Captain and Mrs. Tainter. The prosper- 
ity of the church, which was already great under Mr. 
Maxson's leadership, has been solidly increased and made 
permanent. 

Minnesota, — Two new movements have been organized, 

— one at St. Anthony Park, under direction of Rev. S. M. 
Crothers, of St. Paul ; one at West Duluth, in charge of 
Rev. T. J. Volentine, of Duluth. West Duluth is small, 
and can only continue for the present as an annex of 
Duluth or Superior. St. Anthony Park is vigorous, and 
is ah-eady moving toward a church building and indepen- 
dent life. The Scandinavian interest at Underwood and 
Fergus Falls is taking on more organic shape, and has 
called Mr. J. J. Brauti, of the Meadville School, to 
assume charge. Both Mr. Jansen's work among the 
Norwegians and Mr. Lundeborg*s among the Swedes of 
Minneapolis are prospering, although Mr. Lundeboi^ has 
been greatly hindered in the carrying out of his plans by 
serious sickness. The church at St. Cloud is engaged in 
erecting a fine house of worship, which is drawing rapidly 
to completion. The new church building at Winona, 
which was partially destroj'ed by fire last June, has been 
made more tasteful and attractive than before ; and the 
parish is looking hopefully for the man who is to take up 

and carry on the work ^\i\c\v Mx, Gteeuman has so well 
began. 
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The Dakotas. — Under the depressed financial conditions 
it has been impossible to open any new work in the Dako- 
tas this year. Sioux Falls has suffered greatly for want 
of a minister, — a want which it hopes soon to remedy. 
Fargo, which was just organizing a year ago, has pros- 
pered very satisfactorily, and is enthusiastic in its praise 
of its minister, Rev. William Ballou. Miss Putnam con- 
tinues her itinerant work in Dakota, and is sowing seed 
for the future. 

Winnipeg. — Mr. Peterson and his energetic wife are 
working faithfully among their Icelandic constituenc}^ 
From their, reports it would seem that Liberal religion is 
gaining wide attention among the Icelandic population 
both of Manitoba and North Dakota. Some of the little 
scattered churches are even closing their doora against 
their Lutheran preachers, and are declaring that thej^ will 
have Liberal religion or none. 

Iowa. — Decorah, which was organized a year since, 
under the energetic direction of Rev. Mr. Hunting, has 
built a new church, which is wholly paid for save a small 
loan from the Church Building Loan Fund. A movement 
under the auspices of the Iowa State Conference has been 
begun at Perry, which promises success. 

Kansas. — In the depressed financial condition of Kansas 
no new work was possible. The existing churches have, 
however, been kept in good heart, and are in decidedly 
more hopeful condition than a year ago. Lawrence has 
finished and dedicated its new church, and is looking for- 
ward to better times than it has ever seen. Wichita has 
overflowed its hall, and been forced into a more commo- 
dious one. Rev. Mr. Todd, of Topeka, gives his Sunday 
evenings to Salina, leaving Mr. Powell free for new work. 

Nebraska. — The church at Beatrice is trying hard to 
arrange its debt, which with the assistance of Mr. Powell 
and the Association it will soon accomplish. North Platte 
has had services since last Septemibei^WXt \!tvfc ^xo"«^^^\» <^^ 
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a permanent charch is very doubtful. Last July our 
Kansas and Nebraska missionary, Rev. Enoch Powell, 
begun work at Lincoln, the State capital. He has fos- 
tered that work carefully, and the result is a well- 
organized church, which has already selected its minister, 
and has every prospect of success and speedy self-support. 
Mr. Powell has also started a movement at Carthage, 
Mo., which is promising; and he hopes to make this a 
centre of interesting missionarj' activity in Southwestern 
Missouri. 

Colorado. — In June, 1890, a movement was begun at 
Colorado Springs. In October Rev. W. R. Gr. Mellen 
went there as missionary of the Rock}* Mountain Confer- 
ence. His success has been very marked. Colorado 
Springs now desires its own minister, and is confident 
that self-support is near at hand. Mr. Mellen has also 
begun work at Pueblo ; and though at first the results are 
not lai^e, a foothold has been gained which promises to 
"grow from more to more." Rev. Enoch Powell spent 
his summer vacation at Silverton. A knot of twenty-five 
people enjoyed the services ; and although not strong 
enough to form a parish in that mining town, they wish to 
be regarded as a mission station to be cared for by such 
ministers as wish a summer outing in a high altitude. 
Mr. Stephen Peebles, a ranchman at Satank, near Grlen- 
wood Springs, is conducting a lay mission of his own in 
country schoolhouses, the report of which is of exceeding 
interest. 

Utah. — The marked success of the year has been at 
Salt Lake. Rev. S. A. Eliot took the initiative there in 
November. He was followed by your Superintendent, 
who assisted in the preliminary organization. In January 
Rev. David Utter took the movement in chaise, and is 
now the permanent pastor. There is an enthusiastic con- 
gregation of from four to five hundred, the finances are 
in an easy condition, and the congregation is the largest 
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and most ifiiJBentwl of iiny that assemUes in Utah oataide 
the great Mormon temple. Miaakm work among the 
Scandinavian ex-Mormons is also going forward in Salt 
Lake under chaise of Rev. F. W. Blohm, late of the 
Lutheran Church. Just now also Mr. Utter reports a 
fresh movement at Ogden, where a large congregation is 
listening eagerly Sunday evenings to his presentation of 
our Liberal faith. 

The work of the year may be thus summarized : New 
churches, 8 ; old churches resuscitated, 6 ; new mission 
movements, 16 ; churches and missions aided, 49 ; 
ministers lost, 4 ; ministers gained, 12. 

Respectfully submitted, 

T. B. FORBUSH, 
Western Superintendent American Unitarian Association, 
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THE SOUTH. 



At a recent meeting of the Southern Conference, held 
in Chattanooga, Tenn., a new Unitarian church and parish 
house were dedicated. The societ}^ here, under the pas- 
toral care of Rev. E. D. Towne, is contented and pros- 
perous. The conference was attended by representatives 
from all our Southern churches and by clergj-men from 
Cincinnati, Louisville, Chicago, and Boston. Reports 
from the churches and missions at the South showed that 
they were all in better shape and hope than might have 
been expected from their lack of settled ministers. New 
Orleans and Atlanta have held their own in spite of this 
lack. With the coming of Rev. William RosweU Cole to 
Atlanta this society now begins the second chapter of its 
church life. New Orleans will secure her much-needed 
pastor in the coming fall. Charleston is happily and ably 
supplied. Mr. Gibson, of Mt. Pleasant, Fla., is conduct- 
ing his ministrj'-at-large with earnest devotion ; and Mr. 
Schultz at Fort Worth still holds that fort with courage 
and determination. He ought to be relieved by another 
minister sent to co-operate with him in Dallas and Austin. 
Mr. Chaney, who has been acting since Januar}' as South- 
ern Superintendent, after visiting these places and hold- 
ing services and conferences with the people, urges the 
placing of three ministers in Texas as soon as possible. 
With these new agents in Texas ; with the churches already 
existing at the South supplied with able ministera ; with 
Tampa in Florida and As\ie\*\\\^ m Novth Carolina, where 
successful beginnings ha\e pieViowaVs'^^^^^^'ai^^^l^^'^^ 
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up and developed ; with such leading and growing cities 
as Brunswick, Savannah, Birmingham, Memphis, Nash- 
ville, and Richmond visited with the determination of 
planting Unitarian churches in them ; with such ministries- 
at-large as Mr. Gibson and Mr. Schultz have begun, mul- 
tiplied and connected with centrally located metropolitan 
churches, — something adequate to the present need and 
opportunity of the South ma}' be accomplished. To 
advance these ends the Association has added a Secretary 
for the South to its corps of Superintendents. 

Rev. George L. Chaney, 

Superintendent of Southern Work, 
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PACIFIC COAST. 



Sak Fbakcisoo, Cal., Jone 1, 1891. 
To the Directoi'8, American Unitarian Aseociation : 

Gentlemen, — This last year, like the previous one, has 
been largely taken up in obtaining church' sites, erecting 
buildings, and paying off debts. The record of such work 
may appear uninteresting and external. It may well be 
asked, " What of the spirit? What of religion?" I ap- 
preciate such questions. If space allowed, it would afford 
me pleasure to answer them. Let it be remembered, how- 
ever, that people do not give generously to the buying of 
land, or subscribe for churches, unless their heads are in- 
terested and their hearts touched. If this fact is kept in 
mind, the answers to the above questions can be read 
between the lines of the subjoined report 

Looking at the field in detail we see that in the State of 
Washington the old and as it was feared dead society' in 
Olj'mpia has been revivified and given strength under the 
ministrations of Kev. N. S. Hoagland. 

The valuable work done bjj^ Revs. Kimball and Utter is 
therefore not lost, and is bearing fruit in the present 
organization, which not simply maintains services, but has 
taken definite steps toward a new church building, to take 
the place of the one formerly destroyed by fire. In Puy- 
allup Rev. Mr. Haugerud has drawn together an enthusi- 
astic band of people, and a Unitarian edifice will probably 
be placed upon the lot which the societ}'^ now owns, before 
the expiration of the minister's fii*st 3'ear. Seattle is 
uc/brtunate in being so \oT\g V\\Xiow\. ^ ^^ttled pastor. 
Adversity at times brings ou\. \\i^\ie«X ^%\fife\i\&\\!L ^x^gbSKsr 
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zations as weU as in men. The bnsj and varied church 
life which has been kept up in spite of their pastorless 
condition, prophesies something of the activit}' which the 
Seattle people will show when once again they have a 
leader to their heart 

Besides these towns and those of Tacoma and Spokane 
Falls, where we already have permanent societies, prelimi- 
nary missionary work has been done in Port Townsend, 
Whatcom, Fairhayen, and Limekiln. In the last-men- 
tioned places we have definitely formed organizations. 
Within the next few years, Fairhayen promises to be one 
of our most important points if a settled pastor can be 
secured willing and ready to give himself to pioneer life 
and to the hard and earnest work which will be necessary 
in so new and changing a community. 

Oregon seems to be a State difficult for us to enter. 
Having older and better settled towns than Washington, 
it ought to afford favorable openings for our missions. As 
yet we can record but^two permanent Unitarian organiza- 
tions, — the one in Portland, so admirably presided over 
by Dr. T. L. Eliot, and the other in Salem. It is therefore 
with genuine pleasure that we record the growth of the 
Salem Society, scarcely over two yeai*s old, and testify to 
its enthusiasm and generosity in procuring a church lot, 
and in raising subscriptions for a building which is, or 
soon will be, well on toward completion. 

In Mr. Wendte's last report as superintendent (1889), 
he says, ^^ There are more Unitarian societies in California 
to-day, in proportion to the population, than in any State 
of the Union outside of New England." If this statement 
was true then, it is much more true to-day; for in the 
past year we have not only held the towns we then had, 
but added new ones to the list of those having Liberal 
religious organizations. Mr. Gardner's flourishing Unit}^ 
Society in Fresno, Mr. Watson's new movement in Ven- 
tara, the succeaa which Dr. Fay haa Y\«A \u^9Xk^^x^\%(^^\\i^> 
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ami the great interest shown in the Berkeley services, all 
testify to California's being " a receptive field for Liberal 
Christian principles." All our societies in the State are 
stronger and in better financial situation than when your 
superintendent made his last report The unfortunate 
debt of the San Diego Church has been lessened, and the 
Society placed in a condition where from now on it can 
hope to regain something of the energy it had during the 
days of Southern California's phenomenal business pros- 
perity. A superb church building has been erected in 
Santa Barbara, under the energetic administration of Rev. 
p. S. Thacher ; and Pomona, like Seattle in the north, has 
continued its existence even though without a pastor. It 
has lately purchased a building site, so as to hold together 
permanently the little society formed by Mr. Clute, and so 
lovingly ministered to by Rev. E. C. L, Brown. 
. Mr. Haskell's society of San Jos^ has not only paid for 
its lot, which was purchased about a year ago, but has 
accepted plans and raised money for its religious home. 
An educational centre such as is San Jos^ is peculiarly 
well adapted for our gospel. The Pacific Conference 
therefore wisely threw a large part of its influence toward 
helping Mr. Haskell in his difficult task, — a task requiring 
tact, energy, and a large amount of patience. 

Perhaps the most important work engaged in on this 
coast has been that around San Francisco Bay, — the 
" Greater San Francisco," including not simply this city, 
but the residence quarters across the bay. Oakland, 
Alameda, and Berkele}' are as truly parts of San Fran- 
cisco as West Philadelphia is of Philadelphia or East 
Boston of Boston. Therefore an influence on one part 
is felt in the other parts. The Conference secured the 
valuable services of Rev. W. R. Alger, who for three 
months preached and lectured continuous^, drawing large 
Audiences, and gaining t\\e Teai^eeX. «LxA\xAftteat of all who 
heard him. Revs. Edward T£.\^Te\.\. ^?kJL%.,^Q%%^^ssos^ 
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Allen, and W. W. Fenn completed the brilliant galaxy of 
Eastern preachers; and about Easter time it was truly 
said that San Francisco was experiencing a " Unitarian 
revival." 

Mr. Alger's sermons started the interest in the " Mission 
Quarter " of San Francisco (so called on account of the 
old Spanish Mission built there in 1777). From that 
interest the Second Church, or new " Unity Mission," as 
it is popularly called, has sprung. The idea of a second 
church originated with our former Superintendent, Mr, 
Wendte, who felt that the time had come when in so large 
a centre as San Francisco Unitarianism should be more 
extensively represented. Your present Superintendent, 
in encouraging such a movement, has simply followed the 
policy of his predecessor, who deserves not only the credit 
for this suggestion, but also for that of the Unitarian Club, 
which has become such a power in welding together and 
sustaining the interest of the gentlemen who are members 
of the San Francisco, Oakland, Berkele}'^, and Alameda 
societies. ' 

A word more must be given to this Second Church. 
It demonstrates conclusively that in all large cities there 
is a disorganized multitude not of any religious persua- 
sion, dissatisfied with the old, and 3'et not knowing any- 
thing of the new. The wants of these people can be met, 
and their allegiance obtained, if Unitarianism is presented 
to them as the gospel of good life and the immortal hope. 
Although this new movement is but three months old, 
there are already' sixt}' or more families pledged to sus- 
tain it, and the outlook for a permanent ohurch is most 
encouraging. 

Little need be said of the admirable building which the 
Rev. Mr. Wendte has reared to our cause in Oakland. It 
is a marvel of beaut}' and completeness, and when fuUj'^ 
finished will be one of the handsomeal a\,Twc\xvt^^ vci ov^x 
denowinations Oakland has gamed a m\u\B\fc\^ \sv>X» ^'^ 
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American Unitarian Association has not lost an officer; 
for Mr. Wendte, with his varied knowledge of men and 
his direct help in furthering missionary work, has been of 
peculiar value to our common cause. 

Thanking you as Directors for your cordial co-opera- 
tion and sympathetic interest in all my plans for this 
last year, I remain 

Very respectfully, 

Thomas Van Ness, 

Superintendent American Unitarian Aisociatum, Pacific States, 
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THE JAPAN MISSION. 



To the Directors of the American Unitarian Astociation: 

Since my report tx> you in April last, the Japan Uni- 
tarian Mission, as you know from detailed records sent to 
3^ou from time to time, has passed an eventful year. It may 
not be out of place, however, in introducing this report, to 
give a summary of the more important of our experiences. 

Odr Work. 

Not only has the general publication of the principles 
and beliefs of Unitarians been continued and been carried 
on with increased facilities and encouraging results, but 
the organization of Unitarian churches and local associa- 
tions has been successfully undertaken. In both direc- 
tions the mission has reached a position far in advance of 
that which it had a year ago. There is now in Tokyo 
one well-organized church, partially self-supporting; and 
there is one preaching-station, where, before long, a sec- 
ond church will be organized. In Morioka, the capital of a 
province in the far north, a society has lately been formed, 
and has had the services of one of our native preachers 
for the last two months. From Morioka, our evangelist 
has been visiting Hanamaki, a neighboring town, holding 
religious services there, and making the beginnings of a 
local association. In Kagoshima, a city in the far south, 
a club organized for moral and religions purposes has 
found, through our literature, an answer to its special 
needs, and has asked for recognition as a Unitarian Asso- 
ciation. These three cities are so widely separated that 
they can be utilized as distributing stations for our litera- 
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ture in large districts ; and if the}' are permanently occu- 
pied by capable preachers, the}' may become important 
centres of influence for a large number of neighborhood 
communities. It is important that the opportunities thus 
offered be well used. It is my intention to answer in per- 
son, in a few days, urgent invitations from Kagoshima to 
visit the club there, and to assist it in completing its 
organization as a Unitarian societ}'. 

The Japan Unitarian Association, in whose constitution 
are combined the functions which in America are divided 
between the Unitarian Association and the National Con- 
ference, has recently come into existence, and is under 
the care of a temporary Board of Directors. The various 
agencies of the Mission — for publication and distribution 
of literature, for church extension, the magazine office, etc. 
— have thus been brought into much closer relations with 
one another. The temporary Board of Directors, com- 
posed of the heads of these agencies, meet twice a month 
for consultation and to devise measures for future work. 
These gentlemen, all Japanese, are as far as possible 
made responsible for the conduct of the Association. They 
are Mr. Kanda, our Secretar}^ ; Messrs. Kato and Takata, 
our preachers ; and Messrs. Arakawa and Sato, oar maga- 
zine editors and translators. Mr. Yagi also, a young 
student connected with the magazine, takes part in the 
discussions of the Board. The proceedings of this little 
council are carried on in the Japanese language. I am 
always present at the meetings, but I try to be only an 
adviser. I speak thus at length, because this effort of 
the Japanese who have first identified themselves with 
Unitarian work to develop a directing organization for 
the progress of their faith, is exceedingly interesting. I 
believe it is prophetic of a day of larger things. 

The general publication of Unitarianism to the people 
of Japan, as I have said, has been going on with increased 
facilitieB and enconraglng leaulta. Our literature has been 
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circulated widely. The magazine has a good-sized list of 
regular subscnbers. At the news-stands it finds many 
purchasers. A gratuitous distribution, arranged so as not 
to interfere with the privileges of subscribers, has placed 
about t€n thousand copies of the magazine in the hands 
of ofiScials, teachers, students, merchants, and others. 
There is much evidence in my possession of its worth as 
a missionar}^ instrument It has been advisable to renew 
tract publication. The cheap pamphlet, as well as the 
larger magazine, is needed. Within the last three months 
four tracts have been published ; a fifth will appear in a 
few days. Nearly four thousand of the twenty thousand 
published have been circulated, chiefiy in answer to re- 
quests, by mail or in person. We hope to publish, for 
the present, at least one tract jnonthly. No attempt at 
book publication has as j-et been made, excepting the 
Service-Book for Japanese churches, compiled last summer 
by Mr. Hawkes, and translated by Mr. Kato. This book 
is generally praised for the admirable work of compilation 
in it, and for the excellence of the translation. About half 
of the edition of a thousand has been distributed either 
for church service or private use. A Unitarian Manual is 
now preparing, to appear in the near future. Mr. Kanda 
has undei*taken its translation. This Manual is an attempt 
to answer and to anticipate many of the questions of the 
Japanese about Unitarianism. If the way is clear, we 
hope, too, to be able to add to our list condensations of 
some of the smaller standard works in our religious litera- 
ture. Parker's " Discourse of Religion," summarized by 
one of the Keiogijiku professors, may be the first of these. 
Some complete monographs, such as Fiske's ^^ Idea of 
God," would do highly useful service in Japan at the 
present time. 

The publication of Unitarianism b}^ speech, lecture, ser- 
mon, and the like, has been steadily sustained. Mr. Knapp 
and I joined in a lecture tour to the Southwest la the 
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spring of last 3'ear. English preaching services at Unitarian 
Hall, the burden of which Mr. Hawkes assumed, receiving 
help from his fellow-workers, and from our Universalist 
friends during the building of their church and school 
building, were kept going until December last, when a 
conference with questioners was substituted for the Eng- 
lish sermon, in connection with the regular Japanese 
church service. These conferences, held at both the Tokvo 
preaching stations, have been found to be the most satis- 
factory means by which your representative can meet the 
needs of our audiences. Then thei*e were the social sci- 
ence lecture courses, and separate lectures given at the 
Keiogijiku last spring and duiing the past winter. There 
have been, besides, the two terms of four courses of 
semi-weekly lectures, at Unitarian Hall, which Professors 
Wigmore, Liscomb, Droppers, and I have been delivering. 
To these attempts to publish our message mnst be added 
the constantly recurring interviews of your representatives 
with visitors, — not by any means the least occupation of 
their time. A large and wide-reaching correspondence, 
too, has been used to spread the knowledge of Unitarian 
principles and beliefs. 

Toward the close of the year the mission lost the 
invaluable services of Messrs. Knapp and Hawkes, to 
which so much of the gratifying progress just spoken of 
is due. Mr. Knapp, the enthusiastic pioneer of Unita- 
rianism in Japan, who had made the name known through- 
out the empire, and had gained for Unitarianism itself 
good repute, especially among the scholarly and official 
classes, was compelled by serious ill-health in November 
last to stai*t upon a return to America. Mr. Hawkes, 
whose ability as a speaker and writer and whose conta- 
gious zeal, affecting especially the young men he gathered 
about him, made him a great source of our strength, was 
obliged on account of bereavement in his home circle in 
England to shorten bis B^tay \i«c^. H& left Japan la 
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January last. The departure of these two members of 
the mission has deprived our work of the larger part of the 
power by which the cheering progress of which I have 
spoken was made. Naturally at their going I looked 
ahead with a good deal of solicitude. But among the 
gains of last year were some new native workers and also 
the increased experience of those who were assisting us a 
3'ear ago. Our present corps of Japanese helpers has 
made our loss less crippling than it would have been a 
year ago. We can reasonably expect that these gentlemen 
wUl do aU in their power to prevent serious interruption 
to the work. Moreover, we can rely upon Messrs. Lis- 
comb, Droppers, and Wigmore to give, in addition to the 
services they now render, whatever assistance may be 
needed, as far as their engagements at the universit}' are 
not interfered with. 

I should like to notice much that was incidental to the 
3'ear*s work, did space permit, — for example, our rela- 
tions with the Evangelical German Church and the Ameri- 
can Universalist Mission, which have been mutually helpful 
and fraternal; the lengthened visits of Rev. and Mrs. 
T. C. Williams and of Hon. Horace Davis. I hope that 
their reports of our opportunities, plans, and needs will 
give to the churches at home full confidence in the Asso- 
ciation's undertaking here. Excepting some violent news- 
paper assaults which were made last spring by a few 
misguided or uncharitable members of the Orthodox mis- 
sions, but little hostility has been shown toward us by our 
fellow Christians in Japan. On the contrary, it is evident 
that not a few of these now make a much lai*ger inter- 
pretation of Christianity than that given in the creeds 
whose names they bear. Among the Oithodox Japanese 
Christians we have discovered no hostile feeling. The 
naturally* rationalistic mood and mental catholicity of the 
Japanese incline them to friendly relations with us and 
with all advocates of reason in religion. I should like to 
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speak at length, too, of our larger intercourse with the 
people, among whom many of the different attitudes 
toward religion taken by the peoples of the West are to 
be found, as well as the many other relations toward reli- 
gion which arise out of their inherited faiths. But here I 
can only call attention to these things as having more or 
less deeply affected our work, leaving more extended 
notice of them to the future. I must now ask considera- 
tion of matters requiring immediate action. 

Our Needs. 

I assume that the Unitarian Mission to Japan is to be 
regarded as one of the permanent religious influences 
operating among this people. Unitarianism may not have 
the prospect of becoming in fact or in name the national 
religion of Japan. But I believe it to be true that among 
the forces now at work here the one which will dominate 
the religious future of the people is just that among whose 
advocates Unitarians are representative. I gi-ound this 
belief u[>on all I can see and hear of the Japanese, of 
whatever nominal confession, native and foreign, in things 
religious. Unitarianism is a typical, if not the typical, 
representative of rational theism ; of theism fully in touch 
with man's maturing science and philosophy. It seeks to 
promote the interests of pure religion upon the basis and 
with the methods which mark the truth-seeking of this 
truth-loving age. It is no more a sect in religion than 
any school of philosophy or of science is a sect. As 
offered to the Japanese, Unitarianism is shown as hav- 
ing reason for its authority, free inquiry for its method, 
character as its aim. It teaches under this threefold 
standard : the fatherhood of God, the spiritual individu- 
ality and divine childship of man, the leadership among 
the world's prophets of the soul, of Jesus Christ, and the 
absolute supremacy of moral law. It prophesies a coming 
conBcious brotherhood of mau^ and It cherishes the hope of 
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immortal life. Now, nothing other than a rational form 
of religion can over prevail in Japan. The Unitarian 
mission seeks to teach in religion that only which the 
most enlightened reason will confirm. It has, therefore, 
a work of the highest importance to do for this people. 
It should be sustained here until the Japanese themselves 
understand what Unitarianism means, and are induced to 
care for their own religious faith and life in S3*mpath3' with 
the spirit, and as far as it may be true, also with the letter, 
of Unitarianism. 

But to make our mission's work effective, certain agen- 
cies are, of course, neeessar}'. Some of these have been 
provided. A chief one is yet lacking. It should be se- 
cured immediately^ — a headquarters building. The "Uni- 
tarian Hall," which for a year has been utilized as a centre 
for our work, we have just been compelled to sell. In man}' 
respects it was a well-located and convenient building; 
but it was on leased ground, held upon an annoying and 
uncertain tenure, and was not so situated as to give cer- 
tain advantages much needed. Circumstances have made 
its sale imperative ; and it has been sold for the amount 
we paid for it a year ago, the year's rent being practically 
our gain. A building suitable for our purposes is there- 
fore our immediate need. The special plea of this report 
is for the means to supply this need. From four to five 
thousand doUare will do the work. WiU not the Associa- 
tion appeal to the Unitarians of America for the money 
needed, and soon — at once, if possible — authorize me to 
invest this sum in land and in the erection and Airuishing 
of a building such as our work demands? As far as I 
know, all the missionary bodies now in Japan have suit- 
able headquarters buildings. Some of the denominations 
have made large investments in tliis direction, erecting 
imposing churches and schools. Our Universalist friends, 
for about the sum I have above mentioned, have built a 
commodious church, with ample school facilities in it 
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Oar German friends are now completing a lai^e theo- 
logical seminary, and have plans for extensive . mission 
buildings besides. What the Unitarian mission needs is 
a good-sized hall, which shall contain offices for the Japan 
Unitarian Association and for our magazine, which shall 
also have a generous auditorium and ix)oms for class and 
for reading and librar}' uses. A location either in the 
midst of the student population, which has been so acces- 
sible to us, or possibly better in some densely settled part 
of the city, is another desideratum for the new hall. 
Until the hall is secured we shall do what we can. Booms 
have been rented for office purposes. The Firet Church 
has already made ajrrangements for renting a hall ^^down 
town." There are now between forty-five and fifty mem- 
bers of this church, — signers of the church vow, I mean. 
They expect henceforth to pay the current expenses of the 
Sunday services themselves. They will have two services 
each Sunda}'. Our courses of semi-weekl^' lectures are 
to be completed in a convenient school hall offered for the 
purpose. May I not urge immediate action to supply our 
need ? Thet*e will be some contributions made by Japan- 
ese friends ; how much I do not 3'et know, but these will 
necessarily be small. By far the larger part of the burden 
must be carried bj^ the churches or some individuals at home. 
Another need, always present, is men. But just now, 
as I have said, there are several able native assistants and 
the professors of the Keiogijiku at work. Japanese work- 
ers are especially desired. I do not, therefore, urge .at 
present the sending of additional representatives from 
home, unless the Association's treasur}' is well filled. If 
the money is at hand, however, the addition to the mission 
of one of our jounger ministers, a man who shall devote 
himself to the mastery- of the language, thereby to secure 
the advantage of immediate intercourse with the Japanese, 
would be very helpful to the work. 
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Our Outlook. 

The ^' situation " is clear enough. Unitarianism is now 
one among many other influences exerted upon the Japa- 
nese bj the peoples of the West to help them in their 
present transition from the civilization of their isolated 
past to that which is dominant in the world. What part 
Unitarianism is to have in bringing about this stupendous 
change cannot be foretold. But if those who profess Uni- 
tarianism have a vital faith in their avowed principles and 
purposes, their duty to "lend a hand" to this people in 
their pathetic struggle is perfectly plain. The Japanese 
need help, especially in the development of tlieir spiritual 
life. The}' need just the help which Unitarianism can give, 
Naturally in their efforts to appropriate the world's civili- 
zation their interest has first centred about the sources of 
its physical power, — about the things which minister to 
material aggrandizement. The Japanese know very well 
how much these things are valued among other peoples. 
They follow whither the most powerful and successful 
have been going. The physical side of the problem of 
civilizalion in Japan is being rapidly and satisfactorily 
wrought out. But for the rest, there is a wide difference 
between the people of Japan and the peoples of the West. 
The spiritual forces which coexist in the West with physi- 
cal forces, and which have so large a share in directing 
politics, literature, art, science, . education, and the like 
there, have little or nothing to do with these things here. 
Moreover, whatever spintual power there may have been 
in the traditional^ religions of the Japanese is now com- 
paratively feeble, where not alreadj^ lost. If present con- 
ditions were to persist, Japan would take on merely the 
materialistic, mechanical, utilitarian part of the world's 
civilization. The spiritual future of Japan evidently 
depends in large measure upon missionary effort, and 
particularly upon missionary effort of the right kind. Re- 
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ligious faith and life here must be aroused, * stimulated, 
guided, made self-dependent. But no form of religion 
other than that which is in harmony with reason, and 
which finds its chief aim in the establishment of righteous- 
ness and beauty in the world that now is, can ever attract 
this people or meet their needs. Under this certainty, 
however, lies the justification of the Unitarian mission, 
and of all other missions which are akin to it. Herein is 
the hopefulness of the outlook for us and them. Great 
obstacles are in the way of any such mission, of course. 
Unitarianism, like the others, must do much more than 
offer its message. It must win and establish confidence 
for the message as sincerely offered. It must meet a com- 
munit}' in which all religious impulse is comparatively 
impotent. It must take into its plan of work the in- 
differentism and often positive antagonism of a large 
number of the foreign educated and higher class Japanese 
to all religious faith. It must reckon with the patriotic 
conservatism of the nominal adherents of the forms of re- 
ligion associated with the imperial idea and the far past of 
the people. It must abide whatever reactionaiy moods, 
like that now in force, tend to turn the nation away from 
all sympathetic intercourse with the outside world. It 
must be content, under the most favoring circumstances, to 
await the results of slow processes ; of the education and 
inspiration through which spiritual consciousness may be 
aroused and faith in God awakened and made clear. Yet, 
if Unitarians are content to face these things undiscour- 
aged, and to take their place as one of the urgent, uplift- 
ing, redeeming forces by which the Japanese are to be 
initiated into the communion of the self-conscious and 
God-conscious peoples of the world, the outlook for our 
mission is full of hope and promise. Our work may be 
hard, slow, and long, but it will certainly be in the direc- 
tion which any spiritual development in this land will take 
A theology of doom, a supev^UUous supernaturalism, ec^ 
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clesiasticism or hierarchic autocracy, cannot prevail over 
this people. A free, rational gospel, such as that of 
the All-Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man, 
of man's spiritual integrity and immortal destiny, may 
gain their loving allegiance. 

My closing words therefore are, Let those who have 
established the Unitarian Mission in Japan accept their 
opportunit;y just as it is, thank God, and take courage, 
determined to do whatever lies in their power to help the 
Japanese to their true place in the household of nations 
and the community of souls. 

Respectfull}' submitted. 

Clay MacCauley, 

Superintendent American Unitarian Associatitm in Japan, 
Tokyo, March 20, 1891. 
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INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR. 



Sncome. 

Donations : 

From Societies, &c $49,820.51 

From individaals 3,093.00 

$62,413.51 

Southern and Indian Work : 

Donations for Montana Indian School 6,743.25 

Allowance flrom United States Govemment . . . 5,067.91 

A belated payment from last year 1,199.15 

$13,000.31 
Donations for Tuskegee Normal School 171.00 

13,171.31 

Bequests 18.450.00 

Profits on books sold . , . , 2,21794 

Ladies' Comiiiission 40.00 

Interest, mostlv from banks 339.46 

Notes receivable, collected 666.66 

Income of General Fund \ 7,311.60 

„ ,, other Funds 4,631.75 

From sale of railroad rights 122.65 

Keceipts of Secretary for preaching 100.00 

S94 464.78 
Deficiency for the year 38,*466.35 

$182,920.18 

Spent for missionary purposes and salaries of superintendents in 

the United States $72,299.66 

Spent in Japan 9,345.08 

Assistance given to theological students 1,962.74 

Paid to Church Building l>oan Fund for new church at Harlem, 

New York 15,000.00 

Paid towards support of *' Unitarian Beview " . . . . $3,468.08 

Paid for copies of " Christian Begister "...... 413.02 

Paid to Committee on Order of Public Worship . . . 111.63 
Amount sent to Khasi Hills, India, recelvea for that 

purpose 25.00 

4,017.78 

Amount spent for support of Montana Indian School 11,760.01 

Amount paid Tuskegee Normal School 171.00 

11,931.01 

Spent in Hungary 500.00 

Paid for expenses of Council of National Conference 147.00 

Cost of books and tracts siven away 8,926.48 

Paid for expenses of Ladles* Commission 102.45 

Salary of Secretary 4,000.00 

Salary of Assistant Secretary 3,000.00 

7,000.00 

Salary of Clerk 900.00 

Amount paid Janitor, Engineer, and boy 1,664.00 

Paid for fuel 381.72 

Paid for expressage, postage, printing, stationery, &c. . 3,102.57 

6,648.29 

Paid interest on borroweti money 627.09 

Paid for railroad rights 12.65 

•132,920.18 
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PROPERTY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Cash • »1,801.47 

Deposits in savings banks 166.74 

Unitarian Building 200,000.00 

Church at Wilmington, I>el 15,786.29 

„ „ Windsor, Vt 3,000 00 

,, „ Omaha, Neb 4,048.68 

Land in Atlanta, Qa 7,000.00 

„ „ Chattanooga, Tenn 6,700.00 

Mortgages on Churches 3,000 00 

„ „ other property 31,300.00 

Railroad and city bonds 120,631.19 

„ stocks 33,322.13 

Value of stereotype plates, books, and tracts, on hand 9,290.79 

Notes receivable 1,666.66 

Book accounts due us 2,664.26 

»rtt». W40,673 12 

Note for money borrowed S20,000.00 

Book accounts 881.00 S20,881.00 

9419,792.12 
FUNDS HELD IN TRUST. 

Lienow Trust Fund 96,161.05 

Smith Education Fund 3,386.31 

Channing Professorship 4,2»7.19 

912,884,56 



Db. 



TRIAL BALANCE, APRIL 80, 1891. 



Cash 91,801.47 

Merchandise 9,290.79 

Unitarian Building Estate 200,000.00 

Investment General Fund . 121,26302 

Investment Hayward Fund 23,000.00 

Investment Perkins Fund . 10,210.00 

Investment Kendall Fund . 2,666.87 

Investment Kins Fund . . 10,000.00 

Investment Penhallow Fund 6,187.60 
Investment C. T. Thayer 

Fund 6,000.00 

Investment Whipple Fund 9,093.27 

Investment Faulkner Fund 6,000.00 

Investment Hazeltine Fund 6,000.00 
Investment Lienow Trust 

Fund 6.161.06 

Investment Publication Fund 1,200.00 
Investment Bigelow Fund 8,000.00 
Investment SmiUi Educa- 
tion Fund 3,386.31 

Temporary Investment . 24,894 39 
Wilmington Church . . . 2,924.79 
Wilmington Church Estate 12,861.60 
Windsor Church Estate . 3,000.00 
Omaha Church Estate . . 4,643.69 
Notes Receivable .... 666.66 
Charles H. Burrage, Trus- 
tee 2,600.00 

Book Accounts 2,664.26 



Stock .... 

General Fund . 

Hayward Fund 

Perkins Fund . 

Kendall Fund . 

King Fund . . 

Penhallow Fund 

C. T. Thayer Fund 

Whipple Fund . 

Faulkner Fund 

Hazeltine Fund 

Lienow Trust Fund 

Publication Fund 

Bigelow Fund . 

Smith Education Fund 

Church Building Loan Fund 

Channing Professorship . 

Temporary Loans .... 

Southern and Indian Work 

New England States * 

Middle States* . 

Western States* 

Southern States* 

Pacific Coast* . 

Japan Mission * 

Theoloffical Education* 

l>enominational Literature * 2,634 6€ 

Foreign Missions* . . . 300.00 

Book Accounts 881.00 



Cb. 

9162,266.93 
121,263.02 

23,000.00 

10,210.00 
2,666.87 

10,000.00 
6.187.60 
6,000.00 
9,093.27 
6,000.00 
6,000.00 
6,161.06 
1,200.00 
3,000.00 
3,386.31 

20,607.20 
4,287.19 

20,000.00 
1,216.89 

18,443.17 
6,991.63 

16,984.18 
4,313.85 
6,270.81 
6,208.22 
1,743.76 



9474,114.97 
* Unexpended balance of appropriations. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SOCIETIES. 



The following Ibt iAclades all the Societies which liave oontribated to the 
funds of the Association for the year ending April 30, 1891, with tha sams se?- 
erally paid by Uiem, including contributions for the Montana Indian School. 



Abington, North, Mass. . . 910.00 

Alameda, Gal 29.00 

Alton, 111 64.00 

Andover, N.H 19.60 

Andover, North. Mass. . . 42.00 

Ann Arbor, Mien 60.00 

Arcadia, Wis 7.76 

Arlington, Mass 235.50 

Ashbv, Mass. 46.19 

Atbol, Mass. 

First Society 19.36 

Second Society 40 00 

Augusta, Me 66.00 

Ayer, Mass 10.00 

Baltimore, Md. 122.86 

Bangor, Me. 327.00 

Barnstable, Mass.. .... 17.00 

Barre,Ma8S 68.00 

Bedford, Mass 40.00 

Belfast, Me 50.00 

Belmont, Mass 135.00 

Bernardston, Mass 25.00 

Billerica, Mass 116.00 

Black River Falls, Wis. . . 5.00 

Bolton, Mass 27.26 

Boston, Mass. 

First Parish of Dorchester . 1,316.00 

First Church in Boston . . 1,623.00 
First Religions Society in 

Boxbury 750.00 

Second Church 200.00 

King's Chapel 944.77 

Arlington Street Society . 6,654.69 
First Parish of Brighton . 30.00 
First Con^n-^ational So- 
ciety of Jamaica Plain . 1,069.68 
Third Religious Society of 

Dorchester 61.00 

Harvard Church in Charles- 
town 76.16 

Hawes Unitarian Cong*!. 

Church, South Boston . 137.28 

South Cong*l Church . . . 2,000 00 

Church of the Disciples . . 1,637.73 
Church of Our Father, East 

Boston 72.00 

All Souls' Church, Boxbury 146.16 
Harrison Square unitarian 

Society, Dorchester . . 34.86 
Unity ChapeU South Bos- 
ton 6.00 

Church of the Unity . . 1,060.00 
Church of the Unity, Ne- 

ponset 60.00 

New South Church . . . 25.00 

Unity Church, Allston . . 90.00 

Unitarian Church of Boa- \ 

lindAle n.^\ 



BratUeboro' Vt 96000 

Brewster, Mass 10.00 

Bridgewater, East, Mass. « . 81.00 

Bridgewater. West, Mass. . 20.00 

Brockton, Mass. 96.00 

Brookline, Mass. 1,028JS0 

Brooklyn, Conn. 26.00 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

First Unitarian Society . . 510.00 

Second Unitarian Society . 309.07 

Third Unitarian Society . 76.47 

Brunswick, Me. 45.00 

Buflfalo, N. Y 68725 

Burlinfifton, Vt 126 00 

Cambridge, Mass. 

First Parish 1,424.84 

Third Congregational Soc'y 262.91 

Camden, N. J 25.00 

Canton, Mass. 87.00 

Carlisle, Mass 12.60 

Charleston, S. C 61^.75 

Charlestown, N. H 9.00 

Chattanooga, Tenn 20.00 

Chicago. 111. 

Churcn of the Messiah . . 87.00 

Unity Church 638.76 

Third Unitarian Church . 10.00 

Ail Souls' Church .... 20.00 

Chicopee, Mass 17.66 

Cincinnati, Ohio 

First Unitarian Church 166.00 

Unity Church 10.00 

Cleveland, Ohio 26.00 

CUnton, Mass B6Ja 

Cohasset, Mass 31.00 

Colorado Springs, Col. . • . 10.00 

Concord, Mass. 646 00 

Concord, N. H 170.00 

Davenport, Iowa 7.00 

Deoorab, Iowa 10.00 

Dedham, Mass 886.06 

Dedham. West, Mass. . . . 26.00 

Deerfield, Mass 10.60 

Denver, Col 60.00 

Dighton, Mass. 7.00 

Dover, N. H 25.60 

Dublin, N. H 70.00 

Duxbury, Mass. 16.00 

Easton, North, Mais. . • . 106.00 

Eastport, Me 40.00 

Eau Claire, Wis 10 00 

Exeter, N. H 60.00 

Fairhaven, Mass 22.00 

Fall River, Mass 76.96 

Fareo, North Dakota . . • 16.76 

Fitcnburg, Mass 264.00 

FlUwilliam, N H. . . 6^00 

Vta.iiiVii^g&AXQLf'VLMa. . « . 190.00 
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FranoMtown, N. U. ... 97.76 

Franklin, N. H 100.00 

FreeviUe, NY 2.60 

Gardner, Masa 21.60 

Geneaeo, IlL 12.00 

Oermantown, Penn 110.00 

Gilmanton, Wis 2.00 

Grafton, Mass 18.64 

Greeley, Col 6.90 

Greenfield, Mass 170.00 

Hamilton, Canada .... 16.00 

Hartford, Conn. 22.77 

Harvard, Mass. 8.83 

Haverhill, Mass. 66.00 

Hingham, Mass. 

First Parish 166.00 

Third Cong'l Society . . . 100.00 

Holyoke, Mass. 28.00 

Hopedale, Mass. ..... 168.46 

Hoalton.Me. 12.00 

Habbardston, Mass. . . . 20.00 

Hudson, Mass. 100.00 

Hudson, Wis 7.00 

Humboldt, Iowa 10.00 

Hyde Park, Mass 60.00 

Iowa City, Iowa 26.00 

Ithaca, N. Y 100.00 

Kalamazoo, Mich 7.00 

Keene, N. H 280.00 

Kennebunk, Me 126.17 

Kingston, Mass 80.00 

Lancaster, Mass 100.00 

Lawrence, Kan. . . # . . 23.00 

Lawrence, Mass 17.00 

Lebanon, N. H. 20.00 

Leicester, Mass. 74.60 

Leominster, Mass 62.01 

Lexington, Mass 180.00 

Littleton, Mass 106.00 

Littleton, N. H 10.00 

Los Angeles, Cal 103.87 

Louisville, Ky 114.00 

Lowell, Mass 1,100.00 

Lynn, Mass 160.00 

Madison, Wis 60.00 

Maiden, Mass. ...... 41.00 

Manistee, Mich 6.60 

Marietta, Ohio 10.00 

Marlboro*. Mass 118.60 

Marshfield, Mam. 

Grace Chapel 20.00 

Meadville, Penn 227.60 

Medfleld, Mass 69.00 

Medford, Mass 237.60 

Mendon, Mass 12.00 

Menomonie, Wis 10.00 

Midland, Mich 6.00 

Middleboro', Mass 600 

Milford,N. H 26.00 

Millbury, Mass. 16.00 

Milton, Mass 650.00 

Minneapolis, Minn. 

ScandiDavian Society . . 31.65 

Monmouth, 111 25.00 

MontpeUer, Vt. 9160.16 

Montague, Mass. 

Turner's Falls Society . . 10 00 

Nantucket, Mass. 32.00 

NashiiA,N.H. ... . . 6086 



Natick, South, Mass . . . 943.00 

Needham, Mass 26.00 

Neilsville, Wis 16.00 

Newbunrport, Mass. . • . 162.16 

New Orleans, La 276.30 

Newport, R. 1 126.00 

Newton, Mass. 

Channing Religious Society 600 00 

Society at Newton Centre . 60.00 

Society at West Newton . 411.18 
New York. N. Y. 

Churchof All Souls . . . 1,666.76 

Church of the Messiah . . 626.00 

Society at Harlem . . . 26.00 

Northampton, Mass. . . . 141.25 

Northboro*. Mass 66.00 

Northfield, Mass. .... 17.00 

Nort-on, Mass 60.00 

Norwell, Mass 66.76 

Olympia, Wash 1000 

Orange, N. J. ...... . 26.00 

Peabody, Mass 68.37 

Pembroke, Mass. 6.00 

Pepperell, Mass 6.00 

Petersham. Mass 20.38 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

First Unitarian Chundi . 878 09 

Spring Garden Society • . 226.60 

Plalnfleld, N. J 17.00 

Plymouth, Mass 64.00 

Pomona. Cal 10.00 

Portland, Me. 

First Parish ..... 91.16 

Portland, Oregon 125.00 

Portsmouth, N. H 378.20 

Presqne Isle, Me 10.00 

Providence, R.l. 
First Congregational Church 1,102.48 

Westminster Cong'l Society 430.00 

Olney Street Societv . . . 60.00 

Fourth Unitarian Society . 6.00 

Qulncy, III 17.26 

Quincy, Mass 72.47 

Randolph, Mass 26.83 

Revere, Mass. 

First Unitarian Society . 13.00 

Society at Beachmont . . 10.00 

Rochester, N y. ... 76.00 

Rockland, Mass 19.20 

Rowe, Mass 13.00 

Saoo, Me 79.82 

Sacramento, Cfd 20.00 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Unity Church 80.00 

Scandinavian Society . . 6.00 
Salem, Mass. 

First Congregational Soc'y 71.00 

Second Church 62 81 

North Society 327 70 

Barton-Square Society . . 40.00 

Salem, Oregon 10 00 

Sandwich, Mass 10.00 

San Francisco, Cal. 

First Unitarian Society . . 330.00 

Unity Mission 25.00 

Santa Barbara, CaL ... 101.00 

Scituate, Mass 20.66 

Sharon, Mass 6.00 

Shelby vilie, UL 8.00 
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Shirley, Maes $13.00 

Siotix City, Iowa 15.00 

Somerville, Mass 600.00 

Spokane Falls, Wash. ... 27.85 

Springfield, Mass. .... 571.00 

Sterling, Mass 18.00 

Stonebam, Mass 60. 00 

Stow, Mass 14.10 

Starbridge, Mass 10.00 

Syracuse, N. Y auO.OO 

Taanton, Mass 36880 

Templeton, Mass. .... 78.89 

Tiverton, R. 1 10.00 

Toledo, Ohio 35.00 

Tr ronto, Canada 50.00 

Trenton, N.Y 40.00 

Troy, N. Y 90.00 

Tyngsboro', Mass. .... 25.00 

Upton, Mass 20.00 

Uxbridge, Mass. 25.00 

Vineland, N. J 47.00 

Walpole, Mass 26.50 

Walpole, N. H 20.00 

Waltham, Mass 314.00 

Ware, Mass 10.00 

Warwick, Mass 16.00 

Washington, D.O. . . . 287.88 

Watertown, Mass. .... 100.00 

Waterville, Me 50.00 

Waverly, Mass 6.67 

Wayland, Mass 16.00 

Wellesley Hills, Mass. ... 3100 

Westfurd, Mass. 50.00 



Weston, Mass. 9267.10 

Weymouth, East, Mass. . . 10.00 

Whitman, Mass. ..... 15.60 

Wichita, Kan 5.89 

Wilton, N. H. 
First Congregational Church 18.00 

Society at East Wilton . . 50.00 

Winchendon, Mass 26.00 

Winchester, Mass. .... 60.00 

Windsor, Vt . 13.26 

Wobum, Mass 163.60 

Worcester. Mass. 

Second Parish 1,063.00 

Church of the Unity . . . 181.26 

Yarmouth, Me. 80.00 

Yonkers,N. Y 79.23 



The following contributions were in- 
tended for uie year ending April 30. 
but payment was necessarily delayed 
until uter that date : — 

Bath,N H f6.00 

Berlin, Mass 20.00 

Brookfield, Mass 17.00 

Castine, Me 5.00 

Laconia, N.H 6.00 

Moline, 111 10.06 

Newburgh.N. Y 39.26 

Oakland; Gal 60.00 

Reading, Mass 33.00 

St. Louis, Mo. 

Church of tha Messiah . . 600.00 



APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 

APRIL 80, 1891. 



SOOIBTIEB. 



Almeda, Cal. . . . 
Andover, N.H. . . . 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Arcadia, Wis. . . . 
Athol, Mass. 

First Society . . . 
Beatrice, Neb. . . . 
Bedford, Mass. . . . 
Brooklyn, Conn. . . 
Brunswick, Me. . • 
Camden, !N. J. . . . 
Carlisle, Mass. . . . 
Cedarville, N.Y. . . 
Chattanooga, Tenn. . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Unity Church . . 
Dan vers, Mass. . . 
Decora!) , Iowa . . . 
Dixfield, Me. . . . 
Dover, Mass. . . . 

Dover, N.H 

Duluth, West Minn. . 

Exeter, N.H. . . . 

FATgo, North Dakota 

FranceBtowUf N.H. . 



9600.00 
200.00 

1,800.00 
200.00 

200.00 
360.00 
300.00 
260.00 
400.00 
500.00 
260 00 
400.00 
1,200.00 

600 00 
200.00 
200.00 
100.00 
100.00 
300.00 
300.00 
500.00 
700.00 
300.00 



Gardner, Mass. . . 
Grand Haven, Mich. 
Hamilton, Canada . 
Hampton Falls, N.H. 
Highlands, N.C. . . 
Hubbardston, Mass. . 
Iowa CltyLlowa • . 

Ithaca, N.Y 

Jackson, Mich. . . . 
Lancaster, N.H. . . 
Lawrence, Kan. . . 
Littleton, N.H. . . . 
Madison, Wis. . . . 
Maiden, Mass. . . . 
Marshfield, Mass. 

East Marshfield . . 

Grace Chapel . . . 
Mattoon, 111. . . . 
Mendon, Mate. . . . 
Middleboro', Mass. . 
Midland, Mich. . . 
Millbury, Mass. . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Swedifih Society 
IMoUne^IlL . . . . 



9275 00 
300.00 
400.00 
100.00 
100.00 
200.00 

1,200.00 

1,700.00 
500.00 
150.00 
800.00 
860.00 

1,000 00 
400 00 

160.00 
200.00 
90.00 
200.00 
600.00 
400.00 
600.00 

760.00 
300.00 
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Monmouth, 111 $200.00 

Montague, Mass. 

Turner's Falls Society . . 275.00 

Natick, South, Mass. . . . 180.00 

Newburgh, N.Y 460 00 

New York, N.Y. 

Society at Harlem .... 1,000.00 

North Platte, Neb 200.00 

Olympia, Wash 360.00 

Pembroke, Mass 100.00 

Pittsburgh, Penn 1,600.00 

Pittslield, Mass 1,600.00 

Plalnfleld, N.J 600.00 

Pomona, Cal 400.00 

Presque Isle. Me 600 00 

Puyallup, Wash 60Q.00 

Revere, Mass. 

First Society 200.00 

Society at Beachmont . . 260.00 

Rochester, N.H 160.00 

Rockland, Mass 226.00 

Rowe, Mass 160.00 

Sacramento, Gal 360.00 

St. John, NB 400.00 

Salem, Or^ron 460 00 

Salt Lake Citv, Utah 

Danish Society 300.00 

San Bernardino, Cal. . . . 460.00 

San Diego, Cal 460.00 



Sandwich, Mass $200.00 

San Francisco, Cal. 

Union Mission 600.00 

SanJos6, Cal 460^00 

Santa Barbara, Cai 600 00 

Seattle, Wash 600.00 

Sharon, Mass 200.00 

Sherbom, Mass 260.00 

Sterling, Mass 1.50.00 

Stoneham, Mass. 600.00 

Tiverton, RL 000 00 

Topeka, Kan 400.00 

Trenton, N.Y. 300.00 

Tyngsboro, Mass 160.00 

Union City, Penn 200.00 

yineIand,N.J 600.00 

Warwick, Mass 200.00 

West Superior, Wis 1,200.00 

Weymouth, East, Mass. . . 176.00 

Whitman.Mass. 360.00 

Wichita, Kan 630.00 

Windsor, Vt 300.00 

Winona, Minn 000.00 

Winthrop, Mass 260.00 

Wolfeboro*, N.H 400.00 

Wollaston, Mass. 200.00 

Yarmouth, Me 600.00 

Youkers, N.Y 400.00 



CONFBBKVOES, FOB MISSIONARY WOBK, ETO. 

Middle States 260.00 

Rocky Mountain 900.00 



Illinois 760.00 

Iowa 376.00 

Michigan 160.00 



Wisconsin 



300.00 



Rev. 



»t 
i> 
11 
11 
n 
11 
»» 
11 
11 
11 
1* 
11 
11 

If 

11 
» 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
n 



Salabibb and Allowances to Superintendents, 

Missionaries, BTa 

George L. Chaney, Superintendent for the South 92,600.00 

George W. Cooke, Agent for Unity Clubs, etc 600.00 

Leverett R. Daniels, Big Rapi<l8, Mich 400.00 

Jasper L. Douthit, Shelby ville, 111 600.00 

Nathaniel C. Earl, Qilmantown, Wis 100.00 

Trowbridge B. Forbush, Superintendent for the West .... 3,000.00 

Jonathan C. Gibson, Mt. Pleasant, Fla 126.00 

ArthurH. Grant, FreeviUe, N.Y 260.00 

Edward C. Guild, Brunswick, Me 200.00 

Krlstofer Janson, Minneapolis, Minn 1,6(K).00 

William I. Lawrance, Japan 2,600.00 

Clay MacCauley, Japan 3,000.00 

Amory D Mayo, for work at the South 1,600.00 

John F. Moors, D.D., Superintendent for New Eneland . . . 2,400 00 
Daniel W. Morehouse, Superintendent for Middle States and 

Canada (other half from Conference) ... 1,260.00 

T. Grafton Owen, Neilsville, Wis 200 00 

BJom Peterson. Winnipeg. Man 890.00 

Enoch Powell, Kansas ana Nebraska 1,600.00 

Nicolai Schultz, Fort Worth, Texas 300.00 

Amos N. Somers, Black River Falls, Wis 200.00 

Leslie W. Sprague, Monroe, Wis 60 00 

Daniel W. Stevens, Vineyard Haven Mission, Mass 900.00 

William G. Todd, Topeka, Kan 200.00 

Thomas Van Ness, Superintendent for Pacific Coast 3,000.00 

T. Jefferson Volentine, Dulnth. Minn. 100.00 

Henry A. Westall, Boomington, 111 200.00 
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CHUKCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

3&ecef9t«. 

Cash on hand May 1, 1890 916,697 86 

Kepayments of Loans 6,295.00 

Interest . 660.80 

Donations : — 

American Unitarian Association for Church at 

Harlem $15,000.00 

Women's Auxiliary Conference 26.00 

Gougreeational Society, Belmont, Mass 20.00 

First Church, Boston, Mass 900.00 

,, Parish, Cambrius^e, Mass. . 148.00 

All Soul's Church, Chicago, 111 20.00 

First Palish, Concord, Mass 63.76 

Third Congregational Society, Greenfield, Mass. . . 20.00 

First Congregational Society, Providence. K.I. . . 100. OO 
Westminster Congregational Society, Providence, 

R.I. 37.00 

First Congregational Society, Somerville, Mass. . . 50 00 

Anonymous gift 20,000.00 

Individuals 167.00 86,650.75 

•60,104.40 

JSj:ptnWuxtn. 

Loans : — 

Chattanooga, Tenn 93,000.00 

Decorah, Iowa 1,000.00 

East Weymouth, Mass. « . • 400.00 

Grand Rapids, Mich 2,500.00 

Harlem, New York 15,000.00 

MiddlehoroV Mass 3,000.00 

Moline, 111 2,500.00 

Pittsfleld, Mass . 6,000 00 

St. Joseph, Mo 2,000.00 

San Diego, Cal 5,000.00 $39,400.00 

Lc^ expenses 74.00 

Other expenses 28.20 97.20 

$39,497.20 
Cash, on hand April 30, 1891 20,607.20 

$60,104.40 
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Cash on hand $20,607.20 

Loans to churches: — 

Beachmont, Mass $900.00 

Beatrice, Neb 1,800.00 

Chattanooga, Tenn 3,000.00 

Decorah, Iowa 1.000.00 

Des Moines, Iowa 1.900.00 

East Weymouth, Mass. 1,120.00 

Gardner, Mass 1,400.00 

Grand Rapids, Mich 2,600.00 

Greeley, Col: 1,200.00 

Harlem, New York, N.Y 16,000.00 

Hou]ton,Me 2,260.00 

Littleton, N.H 976.00 

Maiden, Mass 1,200.00 

Middleboro', Mass 3,000.00 

MidUndMich 1,076.00 

Minneapolis, Minn 4,760.00 

Moline, 111 2,600.00 

Pitt slield. Mass 6,000.00 

Presque Isle, Me 900.00 

Rockland, Mass 2,400.00 

St. Joseph, Mo 4,000.00 

San Dieeo, Cal 5,000.00 

Sandwi^, Mass. 470.00 

Seattle, Wash. . . . • 1,620.00 

Sioux Falls, South Dakota 2,260.00 

Spokane Falls, Wash 2,000 00 

Topeka, Kan 1,800.00 

Turner's Falls, Mass. 1,600.00 

Underwood, Minn 200.00 

Whitman, Mass. 1,400.00 

Winona, Minn 1,800.00 

Winthrop, Mass. 1,200.00 

Wolfeboro, N.H 1,800.00 78,910.00 

$99,617.20 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 



I give and bequeath to the Amebicak Unttariak Asso- 
ciation, a Corporation established by law in the State of 
Massachusetts, the sum of 
dollars. 



The above is the simple form requisite in making a legacy for the 
furtherance of our missionary work. 

Any further information which may be desired can be obtained 
by applying to the Secretary at his office, 25 Beacon Street. 
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SIXTY-SEVENTH ANNIVERSARY 



OF THB 



AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



The Sixtj'-seventh Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association was called to order on Tuesday, 
May 24, at 9.30 a.m., by the President, Hon. George S. 
Hale. An order of business was presented and adopted. 
Prajer was offered by Rev. George W. Cutter. The 
report of the last Annual Meeting was read by the Sec- 
retary, and approved. 

Hon. George S. Hale, the President, cordially wel- 
comed the delegates and members of the Association, and 
congratulated them on what had been accomplished during 
the 3'ear. He said that the only complaint to make was 
that the Association had not been able to enter the many 
doors open to it, because money enough had not been 
furnished to facilitate its labors. 

The report of the Nominating Committee was made by 
Mrs. Fannt B. Ames, the acting Chairman, as follows : 

President, Hon. George S.Hale, Boston, Mass. ; Vice- 
Presidents, Hon. George William Curtis, Staten Island, 
N. Y., George O. Shattuck, Boston Mass. ; Secretarj-, 
Rev. Grindall Reynolds, Concoixl, Mass. ; Assistant 
Secretary, George W. Fox, Boston, Mass. ; Treasurer, 
Arthur Lincoln, Boston, Mass. Directors for three years : 
Mrs. Mary Hemenwa}^ Boston, Mass. ; Rev. George 
Batchelor, Lowell, Mass. ; Arthur T. Lyman, Boston, 
Mass. ; Thomas Gaffield, Boston, '^l^,8^, ; Edward W. 
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Clark, Germantown, Pa. ; Rev. William W, Fenn, 
Chicago, 111. 

The report was accepted. On motion, the Chairman 
appointed a committee to receive, sort, and count votes, 
as follows : Mr. Joseph C. A. Hill, Rev. Frederick L. 
HosMER, Mr. John C. Otis, Rev. Don C. Stevens, and 
Rev. Roderick Stebbins. 

On motion, a recess of ten minutes was taken to vote. 

The Treasurer, Mr. Arthur Lincoln, then presented 
in print his Annual Report, adding a few remarks, in 
which he stated very clearly that the receipts of the Asso- 
ciation from the churches must be increased, if its present 
work is to be carried on and enlarged to meet pressing 
needs. His report was accepted. 

The Report of the Board of Directors was read by the 
Secretary, Rev. Grindall Reynolds. The report was 
accepted. The following statement was made by Mr. 
Re3'nolds : At the last Annual Meeting, Rev. Samuel J. 
Barrow^s submitted the following resolution, whicli was 
adopted : — 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be requested to report, 
at the next Annual Meeting, a plan by which the different por- 
tions of the country shall receive a fair representation on the 
Board. 

The Directors would recommend that Article 5 of the 
By-Laws be amended to read : — 

Art. 5. The officers shall be a President; six Vice-Presidents, 
one of whom at the time of his election shall be from Northern 
New England, one from Southern New England, one from the 
Middle States, one from the Southern States, one from the Cen- 
tral West, and one from the Pacific Coast; a Secretaiy and one 
or more Assistant Secretaries; a Treasurer; and eighteen other 
persons, who with them shall constitute a Board of Directors. 
These officers, of whom sixteen shall be laymen, shall be chosen by 
ballot at the Annual Meeting. The President, Vice-Presidents, 
Secretaries, and Treasurer shall be chosen annually to serve for 
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one year, or until their successors shall be chosen. The eighteen 
other persons, of ^'hom three shall be women, shall be chosen 
for three years, or until their successors shall be chosen, and 
one third shall be chosen annually. 

The President stated that the proposed change in the 
Bj'-Laws could not be acted upon at this meeting, but 
would be presented at the next Annual Meeting. 

Addresses were then made by Mr. Arthur T. Lyman 
and Rev. Charles G. Ames. 

The report of the Chairman of the committee appointed 
to collect, count, and sort votes was made by its Chair- 
man, Mr. J. C. A. Hill ; and the following persons were 
declared to be elected : — 

Hon. GEORGE S. HALE, Boston, Mass. . . . President, 
Hon. GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS, Staten ^ 

Island, N. Y. > lice- Presidents, 

GEORGE O. SHATTUCK, Boston, Mass. . . ) 

Rev. GRINDALL REYNOLDS, Concord, Mass. . Secretary. 

GEORGE W. FOX, Boston, Mass Assidnnt Secretary. 

ARTHUR LINCOLN, Boston, Mass Treasurer, 

Directors for Three Tears, 

Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY Boston, Mass. 

Rev. GEORGE BATCHELOR I^well, Mass. 

ARTHUR T. LYMAN Boston, Mass. 

THOMAS GAFFIELD Boston, Mass. 

EDWARD W. CLARK Gkrmantown, Pa. 

Rev. WILLIAM W. FENN Chicago, III. 

Rev. Lyman Clark, of Andover, N. H., presented the 
following resolution, which was unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved^ That the Board of Directors be requested to consider 
the advisability of appointing from their own number a Stand- 
ing Committee on education, the duty of which shall be io con- 
sider the educational interests of the denomination, and report 
thereon from time to time to the Board. 

On motion, the following Nominating Committee was 
appointed by the Chair : William Howell Reed, Boston ; 
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Rev. Merle St. C. Wright, New York ; Stephen Salis- 
bury, Worcester; Walter S. Blanchard, Concord; 
James Scammon, Kansas City. 

Rev. George Batchelor stated that the Mission in 
Japan was in sore straits, because the}' had no house of 
woi*ship and no place in which to meet students, because 
in tlie late fire their chapel had been burned ; and stated 
that he would be very happy to receive contributions for 
rebuilding. 

On motion, it was voted that the Chair should appoint 
two auditors. 

Adjourned at 12.30 p.m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The Association was called to order at 2.30 p.m., Rev. 
Grindall Reynolds in the chair. Three addresses were 
made, — on "Woman's Work for the Liberal Faith," by 
Mrs. Anna W. Longstreth ; on " Work in the East," by 
Rev. John L. Marsh ; and on " Pacific Coast Work," by 
Rev. Thomas Van Ness. 

The three following resolutions, offered by Rev. J. T. 
Sunderland, were, after some discussion, adopted, the 
third unanimously by a standing vote : -^ 

Resolved J In view of the many petitions presented to Congress 
asking that the granting of national aid to the Columbian Ex- 
position be conditioned upon Sunday closing, the American 
Unitarian Association, while hoping for an open and silent Fair, 
respectfully protests against such attempts to influence national 
legislation, and requests that the question of the granting of 
national aid be determined absolutely without reference to 
Sunday closing. 

Resolved, In the interest of the multitudes to whom Sunday 
is the one day of leisure in the week, the American Unitarian 
Association requests the World's Fair Directoiy to grant the 
open but silent Fair on Sunday. 
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Resolved, That for the sake of good order and sobnety, the 
American Unitarian Association requests the World's Fair 
Directory to permit absolutely no bai*s for the sale of intoxicat- 
ing liquors on the Fair Grounds. 

Adjourned at 4.45 p.m. 



EVENING SESSION. 

The evening session was called to order at 7.30 p.m. by 
the President, Hon. George S. Hale. Prayer was offered 
by Rev. William L. Chaffin. Addresses wei'e made on 
" The Opportunities and Resources of our Liberal Faith " 
by the President, by Hon. Horace Davis, Rev. John 
CucKsoN, and Rev. William W. Fenn. There was sing- 
ing, and music on the organ by Mr. B. J. Lang ; and the 
meeting closed with a benediction by Rev. Augustus 
Woodbury, D.D., of Providence, R. I. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



To the Members of the American Unitarian Association : 

It is now fifty years since Dr. Channing died. The 
great impulse which he gave, perhaps unwillingl}', to the 
formation of a liberal religious bodj' having its own dis- 
tinct organization had then largely expended its force. 
Possibly two hundred churches in New England, for the 
most part closelj^ hugging the Atlantic coast, had accepted 
the Unitarian name. With few exceptions they were the 
old Pilgrim and Puritan churches. For more than a cen- 
tury they had meditated, with an earnestness of which few 
are capable, upon the deep problems of the soul and life. 
For at least three quarters of a century the}' had been 
engaged in doctrinal controversies, which were always 
grave and stern, often bitter, and which sometimes rent 
asunder the churches. So they had been weaned from the 
dogmas of John Calvin, and were ready, when the hour 
struck, gladly to accept a gospel which looked to them to 
be more free, more kindly, and more rational. A thin 
line of churches, mostly of New England origin, stretched 
westward through New York State to the Great Lakes 
and the Mississippi. Another thin line, passing through 
the great cities of the Middle and Southern States, reached 
both the Father of Waters and the Gulf at New Orleans. 
So Channing lived to see the harvest of the seed of the 
liberal faith which he himself had sown. 

Then certainly there was a period of comparative in- 
action, when few outward results were achieved, or per- 
haps attempted. No one can carefully study the record 
from 1842 to 1865 and doubt this. The two hundred and 
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fifty churches, which between 1825 and 1842 had so quickl}' 
taken their places in the liberal ranks, in the next twentj^- 
three 3'ears hardlj' made a perceptible addition to their 
number. The unseen work did not, indeed, cease. All 
through these quiet j'cars the leaven was working. The 
theological .climate softened; and in all pulpits preaching 
burst the bonds of dogma, and was filled with a sweeter 
and diviner life. And for ourselves, also, it was, no doubt, 
a time of true preparation. Many questions were dis- 
cussed ; man}' intellectual differences were settled ; we 
were getting readj' to present a more united front. Never- 
theless, to the outward eye the twenty-three years after 
the departure of our first great prophet were years of 
inaction and restricted growth. 

In the 3'ear 1865, a year forever memorable as the time 
when the greatest civil war ever waged came to a prosper- 
ous conclusion, American Unilarianism received its second 
great impulse. Then Dr. Bellows, who may well be called 
the prophet of our age of organization, in whom were 
blended the inspiration of the orator and the wisdom of 
the diplomatist, came to the front. He pleaded for more 
union, more liberality, and more work. He captivated 
the imagination and convinced the reason of our jxiople. 
Those who were not on the field of action at that time 
can have no conception of the vast change which was then 
wrought in our religious body. Even to those who took 
part, the former denominational conditions seem now far- 
off and unreal. From a religious bod}' having hardly 
more cohesion than a sand-heap, we are slowh* but surely 
changing into an armj' of freemen, knit together b}' com- 
mon interest in the same high ends, and by common efforts 
to achieve them. On the ecclesiastical field we are to 
prove — what has already been done on the political field — 
that '* Liberty and Union " may be, and should be, " one 
and inseparable.'* 
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What has this great fresh impulse accomplished? What 
lias it created? What has it increased and strengthened? 
Look at the social side. It brought into existence what 
seems now a denominational necessity, the National Con- 
ference, whose far-reaching influence as an inspiration 
it would be difficult to overestimate. The {jocal Con- 
ferences, too, — that have bound together neighboring 
churches by so many friendly ties, that have done so 
much to quicken spiritual life and to increase missionary 
activit}', — without this fresh impulse could never have 
been. Unitarian Clubs, whether of the parish or the dis- 
trict, which have brought our men to face the great social 
and moral questions, which are bringing parish problems 
under intelligent discussion, these certainly would never 
have come into existence had it not been for the new faith 
and earnestness which took possession of our bod}' at the 
close of the civil war. 

So much for the social and spiritual side of this great 
awakening. Turn now to the practical enterprises which 
it made possible. Our denominational building, to whose 
necessity and usefulness each year gives added demon- 
stration, is in truth its child. Within a few years the 
endowment of Cambridge Divinity School has been in- 
creased by one hundred and thirty thousand dollars of 
Unitarian monej* ; and before the twelve months upon 
which we have entered shall close, we may hope that 
the subscription of one hundred and fift}* thousand dollars 
for Meadville will be completed, and the proceeds placed 
in her treasury. "J'he Church Building Loan Fund, by 
whose aid so many new societies have been able to erect 
suitable places of worship, and so to put themselves on a 
firm foundation, has reached one liundred thousand dollars. 
None of these great undertakings would have been possi- 
ble in the years — not perhaps of real inaction, but cer- 
tainly of inward brooding rather than denominational 
activit}' — which preceded 1865. 
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What effect has this awakening had on the work which 
is transacted through our ordinary channels? The most 
striking. Look at our tract distribution. Thirty-six or seven 
yeare ago, — that is, midwaj' between 1842 and 1865, — 
the distribution of five thousand tracts was held to be a 
cause for great congratulation. Now the Association, 
which is only the larger source of supply among many 
smaller ones, scatters not less than sixty times that num- 
ber. Consider what an impetus has been given to the 
work of church extension. In the former period not one 
society' a j^ear was added to our list ; while in the latter 
period more new societies have been organized in single 
3'ears than in the whole preceding period; and- undoubt- 
edly, when the next Year Book is printed, instead of the 
two hundi*ed and sixtj' parishes of 1865 it will have to 
record at least four hundred and sixty. Nor should we 
forget the new branches of effort and work. For many 
years it was a source of real regret that while other 
religious bodies were doing their part for the civilization 
of the North American Indian we were doing nothing. 
That reproach has been taken away. The Montana 
School has a high place among its peers, and is doing a 
thoroughly useful work for the promotion of general intel- 
ligence and of knowledge of the arts of civilization in the 
tribe for which it is laboring. The Japan Mission, whose 
value at the outset man}- honestly distrusted, has stead ilj' 
grown into the confidence of our people. From the be- 
ginning it exercised a prettj' wide and wholesome influ- 
ence over the thoughtful portion of that distant race. 
Latterly it has tended more and more to grow in organ- 
ized ways : and the time does not seem far off when the 
Japanese will have Unitarian churches of their own, pre- 
sided over by ministers of their own nationality, and 
largely, if not wholl}', supported by their own means. 
Thus, look upon the last twentj-seven years of our his- 
tory from what point 30U will, you will find them to have 
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been yeai-s full of hope and cheer, full of a<jtivity, and 
full too of ever-increasing growth. Whoever shall here- 
after write the story of Unitarianism in America will pause 
long on this period. If in Dr. Channing and his con- 
temporaries he sees gi*eat sources of spintual life, not less 
surely will he see that Dr. Bellows and those who wrought 
with him were the influences which transformed that 
spiritual life into practical power. 

We turn from this brief surve}- of the past to face the 
facts of the present, and to understand what its work and 
duties are. What responsibility does the past place upon 
us ? What capacity' does the present find in us to fulfil 
that responsibilitj' ? The past has prepared for us a very 
great and noble spiritual opportunity, — the greatest and 
noblest which has ever come to our bod}'. We do not 
wish to indulge in exaggerated estimates either of our 
place or power. When another decade shall have slipped 
awa}', it is not probable, perhaps it is not desirable, that 
we should emulate either in number of churches or in 
number of people many of the great religious bodies. 
Verj' likely in the comparison we shall still appear " a 
feeble folk." We are not looking at the subject at all in 
that way. 

Nobod}' can question that the last half of the nine- 
teenth centur}' has been, and is, a time of spiritual 
upheaval. This is the one patent fact. No doctrine so 
venerable but its foundations must be considered afresh. 
No historical fact is so well established that it is not 
subject to revision. So what seemed fifty years ago to 
be solid and immovable is in flux and drifting. The 
results on human life are just as patent. Many have 
given up religion ; they have lost old convictions and 
have not won new ones. Many more who hold on to 
what thej'^ have once accepted, recognize with dread that 
their book of faith must suffer emendation, and haixJly 
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dare to ask how much which seems tender and sacred 
mast be blotted out. We all see that tliis is not a healthy 
condition. It is not good that man, made in the image 
of God, should be without religious trust or hope. It is 
not good either that man, who is the offspring of the 
)X)wer that makes for righteousness, should distrust the 
truth, or believe that anything worthy can be blasted by 
its most searching rays. Here is our opportunity'. We 
are a body which faces the future. We have faith that 
we can. go forward, accept every fresh revelation of the 
natural world, and everj' new unfolding of the spiritual 
experience, and hold fast to religion, and hold fast to an 
ever purifjing Christianity. If, then, we are true to our- 
selves and true to our mission, there are two things which 
we can hope largely to achieve : we can gather in the 
wanderers from the old folds (and the^' are many), give 
them a rational faith for the one which they have dis- 
carded, and bring them again into church relations which 
shall cultivate their moral and spiritual life, without cast- 
ing dishonor on the intellect, or enforcing its silence. 
We can, too, help those who will never be of us ; who bj' 
their ver}' constitution look at the great verities of life 
with different e3'es from our own, or at a different angle. 
If we generously take into our souls the revelations both 
of nature and of spirit, equality the word of the past and 
the prophec}' of the future, then we shall at least show 
them that it is safe to follow where truth and reason lead ; 
that religion pure and undefiled is not the child of igno- 
rance, and that it does not put the intellect in bonds or 
spread a veil before it to hide the facts of the universe. 

By what practical methods mtxy we hope to take advan- 
tage of the present opportunity? How seek to reach the 
minds and hearts which are now unusually open to fresh 
utterances, which indeed are craving some explanation 
of the •universe, and of the relations of man to its great 
source, which shall seem to be at once humane and con- 
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sistent with the facts of life? Let us say, both bj" the 
old and the new method, The word of the fathers was 
"leaven." They were seeking all the time "to leaven 
the lump." Thej' did not mean by this to build up a 
great ecclesiastical organization, based upon a body of 
new and more rational dogmas. Msmy of them hardlj* 
cared to build up any separate organization, great or small. 
That any came into existence was not of their wish, but of 
that law which brings such instruments into being when 
the}' are needed. What they meant was to distribute far 
and wide the truth, especially through the printed page, 
that it might quietly reach men's minds, and slowlj' but 
surely' modify convictions. This was not necessarily' to 
make Unitarians, but to make men's thinking everj'where 
more reasonable, and more agreeable to the natural law 
of kindness and equity. We need just as much to-day 
to employ the old method, and we need to employ it far 
more thoroughly than our fathers did. Fifty years ago 
the Association sent out possibly three thousand tracts. 
Not one in ten ever went beyond a radius of one hundred 
miles from the place in which we are gathered. Last 
year the Association distributed three hundred thousand 
tracts. To say that these were read by one million people 
probably states the whole truth. And outside are nearl}' 
seventy millions of people who know little or nothing of 
views which we hold to be of inexpressible value. What 
we could desire to do this very jear would be so to 
enlarge our funds, and so to perfect our machinerj' for 
distribution, that we should send our best tracts into ever}' 
household in the land. That this would not largely create 
nominal Unitarians is not of first importance, so be that 
it puts at the core of human lives pure, reasonable, and 
helpful thoughts about God and his children, about this 
world and its duties, and about the next world and its 
hopes. Nor can we saj' that there is no demand for our 
word, when last week one single mail brought to 3'onr 
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Secretarj-'s desk fiftj'-four applications from theological 
students and ministers for copies of Dr. Channing*s works. 
In this connection we must allude to the discontinuance 
of " The Unitarian Review," so long under the faithful 
care of Rev. Joseph H. Allen, D.D. It was felt that an 
entirely unsectarian review was needed ; and one has been 
established under the title of " The New World." The 
broad and undogmatic character of this magazine, as well 
as its great theological and literarj' merits, ought ceitainly 
to recommend it to our people. 

Equall}' we need to use the new method, — the method 
of church extension. One of our Superintendents writes, 
" There is not a town or citj' of ten thousand inhabitants 
in any part of the countrj* where a Liberal church might 
not be established." "This," he adds, "I know is a 
threadbare statement, but as all such statements are 
likelj' to be, it is true." The Association would gladlj' 
start fifb}' new parishes in fifty such towns this verj' year, 
if only it had the men and the money. It would do this, 
not from any vain pride in mere enlargement of statistics, 
though all bodies organized for work may rightly be glad 
of an}' realk good achievement. It would do it rather 
because in all such places there are men and women who 
need a Liberal church, even if they do not wifeh it, — men 
and women who have grown awaj' from, if thej' have not 
outgrown, other forms of faith ; men and women who re- 
quire some influence in their lives which shall reveal to 
the soul something other and higher than the glory of this 
outer world and its gifts. Again, the Association would 
undertake such work, not because it is eas}*. It is not 
eas}'. Under the best of circumstances a new societ}' can 
be gathered, housed, and confirmed in vigor only by years 
of wise and arduous eflbrt. But it is work somebody must 
do, if the moral and spiritual power of our people is to 
keep pace with their material prosperity. And certainlj- 
some part of it comes to the door of our Unitarian 
people to be done. 
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We come to the most important question of all, — what 
capacity has the Association to keep pace with the ever- 
increasing opportunity' ? Absolutely none. In its anxiety 
to do the good work which its constituents have desired to 
liave done, in its own deep sense of the value of an ever 
wider diffusion of the truth for which our body stands, in 
its fervent sj'mpath}- for the bands of belicvei-s, East and 
West, that have craved a more attractive administration of 
the truth; the Association has gone to the utmost limit 
of the resources entrusted to it. In the future it ought 
not to take one new burden upon its shoulders. Nay, 
unless the churches can increase their gifts, all our appro- 
priations must be reduced ; many valuable enterprises must 
be abandoned ; man}' more crippled from insufficient sup- 
port ; and all new work accepted with reluctance. Your 
Directors make this distinct statement of the financial posi- 
tion because they feel that their constituents should know 
the exact truth. They feel, too, that when our parishes 
and our people really appreciate our need, and the peril 
which threatens our work, they will see to it that the 
means are furnished to carry forward the polic}' which 
has- already produced such gratifying results, and which 
promises a future harvest still richer. 

What does the Association need? More money. It 
received fifty thousand dollars this 3'ear. It ought to 
have had eighty thousand ; better yet one hundred thou- 
sand dollars. No one can doubt the ability of our rich 
and prosperous bodj' to give far more than this if it was 
deeply moved so to do. The question is how to reach 
the churches and how to reach the individuals. Let us 
analyze this matter of church gifts. We have, in round 
numbei's, four hundred and fifty parishes. Of these, one 
vear with another, one half make some kind of a contribu- 
tion. The other half, saj' two hundred and twenty-five 
churches, make absolutely' no gift. As a rule, these are 
not our strong churches ; nevertheless, tliey could all do 
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something. If they could feel the dut}' and make a 
vigorous effort, an addition of ten or fifteen thousand 
dollars would at once be made to our resources. Then 
of the two hundred and twenty-five societies that do give, 
not one quarter of them conduct tlieir contributions on 
business principles. The notice of such a contribution is 
read with little or no comment ; the box goes i*ound, and 
the scanty results are forwarded. Doea any one doubt 
that if the methods pursued in some parishes were pur- 
sued in all, the gift would often be doubled, and some- 
times be ten-fold as great? No doubt this application of 
business principles would add another ten or fifteen thou- 
sand to the sum total. One word more, — the benefit that 
would come from prompter giving. January 8 1st ended 
three quarters of the financial j^ear, and one quarter of 
the year's gift had been paid in. The missionaries out on 
distant fields, the feeble churches that depended on our 
aid, the workman who printed our tracts could not wait 
nine or twelve months. So our treasurer must e'en bor- 
row. It would be a vast relief if all could give earlier. 
It would be some relief if we knew when the}* would give 
and what Your Directors feel that it would be sad 
indeed, and inglorious, if we should neglect the noble 
opportunity of influence which the faithfulness of the 
fathers and the intellectual tendencies of our age have 
alike prepared for us. They would beseech their con- 
stituents to take counsel and decide how the requisite 
means can be obtained to maintain and csury forward a 
good work. 

The Association needs more missionary preachers. We 
place the stress on the word missionary. The graduates 
of our theological schools, together with those who come 
to us from other religious bodies, furnish us with nearl}' 
if not quite all the ministers which our old and self- 
supporting parishes require ; and if these were all we had 
to care for, we might easily leave the matter of ministerial 
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supply to the action of the great law of demand. But we 
have other societies, — those which have grown feeble by 
the emigration of their 3'oung people, and those which are 
in the weakness and immaturity of the formative state. 
These, even with the aid we render, can pay only a slender 
salary. It is impossible, therefore, that men in mid-life, 
with families to support, should take these posts. What 
we require is young men, filled with the missionary spirit, 
who are willing to give their first, strong 3'ears to the care 
of these wasted places, or better 3'et, ready to go out to 
new posts, and build them up to strength and themselves 
to an influence which it is impossible to gain in older fields 
of labor. No religious body can grow and prosper which 
has not at command such as these. 

Most of all we need a fresh awakening. Ministers and 
layman alike need to feel, as they do not feel, that they are 
their brother's keeper ; that thej' have a solemn part of the 
world's work to do; that they cannot perform it unless 
thej' have more faith, more consecration, and we may add, 
more of zeal and life. How shall this fresh awakening 
come? Who shall be the prophet of this new era of 
church planting and church extending? One recalls with 
wonder that little emaciated figure, with its spiritual face 
and low impressive tones, which for thirty 3'ears stood in 
the old Federal Street pulpit, and with a voice filled with 
more than a prophet's fervor pleaded for the freedom of the 
human soul and the dignity of human nature. But aided 
by kindred minds, he stamped his message on a whole gen- 
eration of noble men and women. No doubt the thoughts 
and striving of man3' minds had been preparing the wa3', 
until the hour came. But with the hour the man. Most 
of us can recollect that tall, graceful form, swaying to and 
fro with the breath of his own eloquence, which came to 
us when we were sinking into a very slough of individual- 
ism, and took us out of it, and built us up into the strength 
and freedom of a well-knit and growing organism. It was 
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a wonderful thing to do, thoagh many strong hands helped. 
We are thankful for the prophet of the spirit, and we are 
thankful for the prophet of organization. The memor}' of 
what they did, now that the}" have passed on, is full of 
inspiration. But do we not need to-da}- another prophet, 
with a 3'et more robust personality, and stern and rugged 
speech, to compel us to use our spiritual light and our 
untrammelled union for a better service of God and man ? 

In behalf of the Directors, 

Grindall Reynolds, 

Secretary, 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

To the Directors of the American Unitarian Association : 

I ENTERED opoii my duties as Superintendent of 3'our 
raissionaiy work in New England, under 3'our direction, 
October 1, 1884. My resignation was accepted by j'ou 
May 10, 1892. M3' work for tlie past 3'ear has been quite 
in the line of that of previous yeai*s. 

First, it has been to consider the needs of small and 
feeble societies in towns that are losing their population 
and wealth, where the religious institutions suffer with all 
others. There are about thirt}' such societies in New 
England. It is a serious matter what to do with them. 
Some are ready to say, Let them die out, as they will 
speed il}' if some aid is not extended to them, and in some 
cases will if aid is granted. Your policy has been to sus- 
tain such societies bj* a small contribution from your treas- 
ury. For it is remembered that some of these societies 
are of great historic interest, — the one at Brookl^-n, Conn., 
for instance, was associated with the life and struggle of 
Rev. Luther Wilson and Samuel J. Ma.y. Others, in times 
past, when they shared in the life and vigor of the towns 
in which thev are situated, contributed to the number of 
our ministers, and sent their 3'^oung and strong men to 
recruit the societies of our faith in our cities and large 
towns, or to be our pioneers all through the West. And 
though these societies are weak and dependent now, it by 
no means follows that thej^ will always be so. There is a 
future of returning prosperity to many of these decadent 
towns in New England, and the old church will be again 
filled with rejoicing crowds. It is a sad da^' for a New 
England village when the old church, which the fathers 
erected in faith and trust as their religious home and that 
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of their children, is closed, and the venerated home is 
broken up. When one or two hundred dollars will avert 
such a catastrophe, it seems proper and right that it shall 
be given, as it has been. I see no occasion for the Asso- 
ciation to change its polic}'. Only care must be exercised 
that 3'ou do not ^ield to improper solicitations, and give 
aid 3'ear after year when it is not needed. Such a course 
would tend to pauperize the societ3\ My experience 
assures me that it is not well to depend wholly upon the 
written application of a society for aid. They will make 
out a good story for themselves. I think j'ou have this 
matter well guarded and protected. You require the 
committee of the societ}' to make a full statement of their 
condition and needs, and a similar statement from the 
minister from his standpoint, and you expect your super- 
intendent of missionary work to visit such parishes and 
see for himself their condition bj* spending a Sunday, if 
possible, and conferring with the parish authorities. In 
these wa^'S j'ou are able to act with a full understanding 
of the case. T find that within the last year I have visited 
almost every one of the societies here in New England 
that 3'ou have aided. I think your plan to secure accu- 
rate information is the best that can be devised, and I 
hope it will be continued. I find that last j'ear 3'ou voted 
to aid twent3'-four of these old and needy^ churches, to the 
extent of five thousand and fifty dollars. 

Second, an important part of m}" work has been to 
superintend the organizing new societies. Several have 
been added to our list since I entered upon my oflSce here 
in New England. Others are struggling into existence at 
the present time. The number of new societies is only 
limited by our means to care for them during the period 
of infancy and dependence. Such a period there must 
necessaril}' be. The criticism is sometimes oflTered that 
we start too many societies, more than we can afford to 
aid as they need. Your Secretary warned me two years 
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ago to move verj' cautiously with new enterprises, as the 
Association could not afTord to increase the number ; that 
you had not the men nor the money for new societies. 
My answer as to starting new societies is, We do not start 
them, they start themselves. We cannot help ourselves. 
Some persons who are interested in Liberal Christianity 
come to our office and ask our assistance in securing a 
Liberal Christian church in their town. The}' tell us it is 
needed, will attract the unchurched multitude and soon 
become self-sustaining. But they want a little help at the 
outset. It is hard to deny them. Your Superintendent 
goes there, calls the people together in a hall, finds a 
number of earnest, devoted men and women, more espe- 
ciallv women, and is convinced that a Liberal church is 
needed, and proceeds to organize one. The people are 
for the most part in moderate circumstances, and are not 
alone sufficient for the task of supporting a new society. 
They must have some external aid for a season. Your 
Superintendent would not go to that town without an in- 
vitation. But he is urged to come. I repeat, your Super- 
intendent does not start those societies. They start 
themselves. They reveal the spirit of our times, — the 
dissatisfaction with the ordinary administration of religion, 
the craving for broader and more liberal thought upon 
religious matters. These new churches meet the demand 
of a large and increasing number of the more thoughtful 
of the unchurched in all our cities and towns. 

Shall we meet these urgent demands, or refuse to listen 
to them? We may well ask, What is our Association for 
but to supply this pressing need ? Is thei-e any desire to 
increase the number of our churches ? In other words is 
there an}' desire to spread our rational, free gospel, — to 
build up the kingdom of God among us? If there is not, 
let us abolish our missionary organizations at once, and live 
on the let-alone and do-nothing polic}*, as some seem dis- 
posed to do. We may be sure that other branches of the 
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Christitin church will take ap the work and carry it on in 
their own wa}^ and leave us to die and be forgotten as we 
deserve if we pursue this polic}'. I know that the Asso- 
ciation is doing its best to meet these demands with the 
limited means at its disposal. I cannot for a moment be- 
lieve that it proposes to take an}* stand-still or back-track 
policy, or to give up any of its present methods of action. 
M}- amazement is that the friends of our precious faith do 
not see more clearly, and feel more deeply, the golden 
opportunity of the present hour for the enlargement of 
our borders, by planting freely the seeds of our broad and 
uplifting faith. Never such an opportunity offered us be- 
fore. The field is white for the harvest. The old call is 
repeated, "Come over into Macedonia and help us." 
Every growing and prosperous town in New England 
needs a Unitarian church, and the meagi'e pittance of fifty 
thousand dollars is put into your hands to supply the 
pressing needs of the whole country. Mr. Re3'nolds needs 
that sum to meet the demands from Texas alone. Some 
of our churches contribute liberally for missionary pur- 
poses. Man}' do nothing, though strong appeals are made 
to them; and the excuses for their neglect are usually 
quite insufiScient It is this apathy and indifference which 
is the alarming feature of our denominational existence. 
Do the people of our churches mean that the Liberal 
Christian movement, inaugurated by Channing and his 
compeers, shall languish and at last fade out altogether, 
or live only in history ? If this is the end they seek they 
have onl}^ to continue their do-nothing policy and it will 
soon be accomplished. But if the purpose is to make it 
a living, uplifting, regenerating power in the world, this 
sleep of indifference must be laid aside. All must awake 
and " lend a hand." They must feel that their religion 
is not a luxury for them to enjoy alone, but a necessity 
for them to use for the good of others. A religious 
society that exists for itself alone is in a sure wa}- to die, 
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and it ought to die. Let the opportanities of the present 
he recognized as they should be, and 3*our fifty thousand 
a year would readily be one hundred thousand. 

Would that we had more of the missionar}' spirit, and 
with it the conviction that we haye in our keeping truth 
of vital importance to the world, and woe to us if we do 
not proclaim it. It is in our power, a small bod}' as we 
arc, to make the world about us purer, more Christlike 
than it is. What nobler motive can inspire us? To 
effect this demands patient, persevering, self-sacrificing 
effort on the part of ministers and people. Far be it 
from me to imply that our ministers do not possess the 
full measure of this spirit But I am pained at the spirit 
of unrest so often manifested by the ministers ; the desire 
to leave their field of labor on which they have recently 
entered and sown a little seed without waiting for a har- 
vest, while thev look for another and more attractive field 
with larger social opportunities, or within easier access to 
Boston. I wish we had more ministers willing to serve 
more remote parishes for such moderate salaries as such 
parishes can give, and not think that the attraction of 
lectures and concerts and vicinity to Boston should con- 
trol their choice. As the result of my observation, I 
deplore the slight put upon pastoral work by so many of 
our ministers. More failures, or partial failures, are to be 
attributed to this cause than to any other. But the 
trouble in parishes we too often have occasion to notice 
and deplore, is not wholly the fault of the minister. The 
parish is often at fault. They expect impossibilities of 
their minister, — they expect all the virtues, all the abilit}', 
all the consecration that belong to their ideal minister. 
It is too much to expect. They are sometimes captious, 
fault-finding, magnifying trifles into undue importance. 

But enough of this. Our churches here in New Eng- 
land are in a f&\r\y prosperous condition. I cannot say 
more than this. They have attained no ideal perfection. 
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They never can, for the}' are made up of human elements. 

I want to add that in mj^ opinion the present sj'stem of 

local superintendency is a ver}' good one, and should be 

faithfully maintained. You, at headquarters, are thus 

brought into contact with existing churches, and learn 

the needs of new ones. My fellow-workers in this field 

are well chosen, and are doing excellent work. You are 

fortunate in your choice. They are doing for the cause 

you represent more and better service than could be 

rendered in any other way. 

In conclusion, let me say that I have been very glad to 

work in this field for nearly eight years. What has been 

done is done. Would it were worthier. I thank j'ou 

again for the aid you have rendered, and the charit}' yon 

have exercised toward me. 

J. F. Moors. 



MIDDLE STATES AND CANADA. 

To ike Directors of the American Unitarian Association : 

During the past year we have entered upon a new 
phase of our church extension work. It will be marked 
in the history of the department of the Middle States and 
Canada as the beginning of a period of church-building. 
Several of the new societies organized within the last 
three or four 3'ears have outgrown the " hall period," 
which all new societies have to struggle through, and have 
attained such strength and success that they have been 
able to provide themselves with new and attractive church 
buildings ; while still others are about to take this step. 

The 3'ear 1891 closed with the completion and dedica- 
tion of the Lenox Avenue Church in New York Cit}'. 
After many vicissitudes and struggles, this society finds 
itself established in a commodious and attractive church, 

which is well provided with all the conveniences for carr}*- 

2 
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ing on the true work of a modern church in a great city. 
Its growth in numbers and efficiency, since occupying its 
new home, is quite remarkable. Under the inspiration 
and leadership of its very able and energetic pastor, it is 
rapidly attaining a position of influence and usefulness 
which is compelling recognition, and is sure to place it in 
the front rank of the most important churches in upper 
New York. B}' its successful achievements ft is amply 
vindicating the wisdom of the polic}' in accordance with 
which it was granted liberal assistance through its period 
of struggle. 

Not less gi'atifying than the above is the result which 
has come in the experience of the new society in Hamilton, 
Ontario, since the dedication of its new church building 
on the 2M of March last. .The audiences at the morning 
and evening services have doubled ; there has been a 
marked increase in the membership and the active work- 
ing force of the church ; new activities in church work 
have been undertaken, and a career of growth and pros- 
perity seems assured. 

That a similar experience of increased prosperity and 
usefulness will reward the efforts of the 3'oung society" in 
Plainfield, N. J., now that it is in the enjoyment of the 
fruition of its self-sacrificing endeavors to provide itself 
with a church home, there can be no doubt. Its beautiful 
new church was dedicated with appropriate and impressive 
services on May 11, and it is now in a position to prose- 
cute its proper work under every advantage which the con- 
veniences of a new and attractive church confer upoa it. 

It is a circumstance worth noting that the societies 
in Hamilton and Plainfield dedicated their respective 
churches, without any forethought for that fact, in the 
vqry week that marked the completion of the third 3'ear 
from the beginning of their first public services. 

In addition to the above, three other new societies are 
about to begin the erection of church buildings. The 
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society in Orange, N. J., having within the last three 
months purchased an eligible building site at a cost of 
$5,750, has already adopted plans for its new church, and 
will begin the erection of the chapel part at once, leaving 
the main edifice to be built later. Unitv Church in Union 
Cit}', Pa., has also purchased a lot, and proposes to have 
its church building ready to dedicate before the first of 
January next. Last in the new building projects for this 
3'ear comes that of the Church of the Messiah at St. John, 
New Brunswick. The lot Was secured and paid for last 
j^ear ; and the society* is now engaged in raising funds for 
the church building, and hopes to begin its erection dur- 
ing the coming autumn. 

While it is with great satisfaction that I report, as 
above, the successful completion of several church ex- 
tension enterprises, I am able to report an equally" grati- 
fying progi'ess in the work of initiating new movements 
and organizing them into new societies. After a 3'ear of 
preparatory work, I began holding public services in 
Butherford, N. J., on the first Sunday in October last. So 
satisfactory was the progress of this new movement that 
the permanent organization under the corporate name of 
the "First Unitarian Church, of Rutherford," followed in 
December. Since then the work has gone uninterruptedly 
forward to the present time, with the result that a perma- 
nent pastor is now about to be settled under most encour- 
aging circumstances as to future growth and success. 

The new movement at Flushing, Long Island, initiated 
late in the autumn of 1891 by Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 
has, under his able and energetic leadership, made sub- 
stantial progress, and gives promise of developing into a 
permanent organization in the near future. Already a 
branch of the Women's National Alliance has been organ- 
ized there, and encouraged by the hearty co-operation of 
sister organizations in New York and Brooklyn, the mem- 
bers are filled with hope, and determined to so exert 
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themselves in behalf of their enterprise that the}' shall 
deserve success. 

Aided by the American Unitarian Association, the new 
movement at West Philadelphia, in the immediate neigh- 
borhood of the University of Pennsylvania, is being 
prosecuted with vigor by Rev. W. H. Johnson, who is in 
charge. If plans which are now under consideration can 
be realized, the work in this important field will soon be 
put on such a substantial basis that its success will be 
practically assured. 

For several months now occasional services have been 
conducted by Rev. W. I. Nichols, with the assistance of 
Rev. Joseph Ma}' and others, at Phenixville, Pa. An 
admirable group of Unitarian and other Liberal people has 
been found here, and suflScient interest has been developed 
to warrant us in regarding it as a promising field for mis- 
sionarv effort. Arrangements will be made for continuing 
the services there with greater regularity in the coming 
autumn. 

Two new movements in Western Pennsylvania now 
remain to be mentioned. The first of these is at Sharon, 
where the work is in charge of Rev. Marion Murdock, 
assisted by Miss Florence Buck, a Meadville student. 
It is too early yet to tell what the result of this movement 
will be ; but a deep interest in Unitarianism has already 
been awakened, and the present indications are very 
encouraging. 

The movement at Corry has only just been begun, under 
the charge of Rev. V. E. Southworth, a special student at 
Meadville, and pastor of Unity Church in Union City. 
The opening is very auspicious ; and as Mr. Southworth 
has been very successful in his work at Union City, and 
is very energetic and full of enthusiasm, we have every 
reason to expect good results at Corry. 

The work begun at Pittsburgh, two years and a half ago, 
has been since last October under the pastoral charge of 
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Rev. C. E. St. John, who by reason of his rare devotion 
to and admirable fitness for the work that is required 
there, is beginning to achieve verj' satisfactory results. 
In spite of the great difficulties that are incident to the 
situation, he has perfected the organization of the so- 
ciety, utilized the working resources of its members, and 
brought about a substantial gain in membership. Under 
his leadership, if well supported by the denomination, I 
have no fear for the growth and ultimate success of our 
Pittsburgh church. 

During the past winter a decided impetus was given to 
our church extension work, throughout the western part 
of my department, b}' a series of missionary meetings, in 
which I had the heart}' co-operation and assistance of the 
Rev. Messrs. Wright, Calthrop, Scott, Slicer, St. John, 
F. L. Hosmer, and the professors of the Meadville Theo- 
logical School. I hope to arrange during the coming year 
for a similar series of meetings in Canada, and also in the 
eastern portion of my terntor}'. 

Now let me add a word about the outlook and the 
hindrances which prevent us from pushing forward more 
rapidly so as to make the most of our opportunity. While 
the church extension work within the Middle States and 
Canada during the last four j-ears has been in and of itself 
most satisfactory in its results, we are beginning to realize 
that it has opened the way to larger results than we fore- 
saw or contemplated. Over and above the immediate 
results aimed at, it proves to have been a process of 
creating just those favorable conditions which makes the 
wider and more rapid extension of our churches possible. 
A new church successful!}' established in one town inspires 
groups of Unitarians in neighboring towns with a desire 
to be assisted in their efforts to accomplish similar results 
in their respective towns. And so, as confidence in our 
ability successfully to extend our churches grows, the 
calls upon us multipl}'. We no longer have to look around 
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to discover the next place in which to begin ; for we now 
have several places at the same time urging their claims 
upon us. In this state of the case it will readily be seen 
that with sufficient resources of men and money our work 
might rapidly be enlarged. But here is our difficulty. 
Instead of responding to all these calls upon us at once, 
as we would gladly do, we are obliged — under instruc- 
tions from Boston that the resources of the American 
Unitanan Association make repression and retrenchment 
imperatively necessary' — to take the competing claims of 
these several places into consideration, in order that we 
may decide what ones must be postponed, so that we may 
bring our work within the limits prescribed by our avail- 
able resources. That these restrictions upon the more 
rapid extension of our churches ought not to be placed 
upon us, is fully realized, I am sure, by the Directors of 
the Association. That they would not be placed upon us 
if every Unitarian who has it in his or her power to in- 
crease the financial resources of the Association could be 
made to fully realize the magnitude of the opportunity for 
spreading the blessings of our rational faith, which we are 
now obliged in part to sacrifice, because of this want of 
money with which to prosecute our work, I am equally 
sure. We have the grandest faith in the world to give, 
and there is opening before us a grand opportunity to give 
it to the world ; but we are crippled and restricted in our 
efforts to improve this opportunity simply from lack of 
means. This, so far as my own territory is concerned, is 
a plain statement of the facts in the case. I would that 
the reproach which the statement carries with it could 
arouse our churches from their indifference to the claims 
which this work makes upon them ! 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. W. Morehouse, 

Superintendent of the A, U. A. for Middle States and Canada, 
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THE SOUTH. 

Report of Rev. George Leonard Chaney, Southern Superintendent, 1891-92. 

To strengthen the churches that remained at the South, 
and so far as possible, to form new churches, — this, in 
brief, was the business set before us at the beginning of 
the year 1891. This commission, interpreted in the light 
of the avowed purpose of the Association, to ^^ diffuse puro 
Christianity," is a broad one. I have so interpreted it. 

The churches that remained at the South were the old 
societies of Charleston and New Orleans, arjd the newer 
churches of Atlanta and Chattanooga. Charleston W)as 
provided with an acceptable minister. Rev. II. A. Whit- 
man. It needed no help from us. At the recent meeting 
of the Southern Conference held in that city, April 27 and 
28, we found this church in excellent keeping. The ven- 
erable edifice never seemed so beautiful as it now looks in 
its perfect restoration ; the society is united and satisfied ; 
the Sunday-school is full, and flourishing under the able 
superintendence of Mr. Arthur I. Jones, and the chari- 
table associations of the church are active and successful. 
This Conference showed a marked advance in our cause 
since the meeting in Charleston, seven years ago. In 
that time the churches had doubled in number ; new mis- 
sions had been started in Florida and Texas ; a system of 
ministry b}' Post-OflSce Mission had carried our literature 
to four hundred towns and cities in all the Southern 
States ; the women's societies of our various churches had 
been reorganized and united in Branch Alliances, and the 
needed preparation is now made for a forward movement 
of our cause in the South. If our society in Charleston 
had, in addition to its perfect church edifice, a parish 
house, where the active work and social ministry of the 
modern church conld be carried on, we believe that it 
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would more than equal, in the future, its honorable service 
in the past. 

New Orleans had been without a settled resident min- 
ister for more than two years when we visited it a j^ear 
ago. Its needs seemed to be the most urgent, and our 
earliest efforts were directed toward its relief. The larger 
part of three months was given to the care of this church. 
To find the right minister for this society*, and to secure 
his settlement with them, has been tlie most difficult under- 
taking of the year. In the summer months lay services 
were held. From October to December, Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, of Quincy, Mass., preached most helpfully in 
New Orleans, I supplying his pulpit in his absence. Since 
then Rev. Charles T. Sempers, Rev. George H. Badger, 
Rev. Frederic Preston, and Rev. Charles H. Russell have 
supplied the pulpit. Earl}^ in the coming fall, by the 
united action of the church and the Association, a suita- 
ble minister will be settled there. 

Atlanta. — The church here has safely passed the test 
year of its life. If it is hard for an old church in New 
England to thrive without a settled minister, it is doubly 
hard for a joung church in Georgia. All that could rea- 
sonably be expected of this church has been done by it 
during the past year. The}' have at last secured the 
services of Rev. W. R. Cole, a recent graduate of the 
Cambridge Divinity School. He is already trusted and 
beloved bj^ them, and is happy and hopeful in his work. 
He was ordained to the ministr}'^ and installed as minister 
of the Church of Our Father on the evening of December^ 
16. Mr. C. T. Sempers and Mr. Frederic Preston were 
ordained at the same time and place. It was a memorable 
occasion, full of significance and promise for our Southern 
work. 

Chattanooga. — The church in Chattanooga has occupied 
its new church buildings only a year, but already has a 
number of helpful agencies at home and at work there. 
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The society is thoroughly nnited in its attachment to Mr. 
Towle and his family. All its activities are in good work- 
ing condition. Mr. Towle feels that he is not physically 
equal to the demands of the place, but with such aids as 
we have been able to give hiiji, and which we hope to 
continue, it is believed that he will be able to extend his 
ministry' here. During our care of his church, while he 
was recuperating his health in Asheville, we found so 
much unity of spirit amidst a diversity' of gifts and char- 
acter, and so much willing ability of many ki^ds among 
his interesting people, that we are more than ever im- 
pressed with the value of this church to our cause. 

Fort Worth. — There is material for a church here. 
Rev. W. Schultz has labored devotedly in Fort Worth for 
two or three years. But since he has given himself to the 
work of an evangelist in Middle and Northern Texas, it 
will be necessary to place another minister in Fort Worth. 
Some of the most responsible people in that city assure 
me that they can support a minister, if the Association 
will maintain him for the first six months. 

Dallas. — I found earnest friends of our church in 
Dallas, where I preached one Sunda}'. I believe that a 
minister of ability and experience could succeed in build- 
ing up a Unitarian church there. 

Austin. — Austin is the capital of Texas, and the seat 
of the State University. I found Rev. E. M. Whcelock 
living there. lie and his wife were obliged to leave 
Spokane two j'ears ago because the climate was too severe 
for them. The success of his work in Spokane commends 
him to our confidence. At our request he began Sunday 
services in Austin on January 3, in the Board of Trade 
hall. He had an attendance of seventy people. Mr. 
Wheelock believes that the work he has begun will prove 
" satisfactory and permanent.'' 

Mr. Schultz is especially suited to a ministr^^-at-large. 
He has already organized circles for religious study in 
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ten places, and made beginnings in sixteen others. These 
circles are put into communication with Branch Alliances, 
for the advantage of both. As this work progresses, men 
of similar gifts and consecration will be found to carry it 
over all the Southern States. Mr. J. C. Gibson is doing 
the same work in Middle Florida. Mr. Frederic Preston, 
who desires to devote himself to the work of church-exten- 
sion at the South, having first visited Chattanooga, and 
later New Orleans, where he has done useful service at a 
time when a minister was much needed there, has since 
visited Galveston and its neighborhood. He is now at 
Houston. He believes that a Unitarian church can be 
established in either or both of these places. 

Highlands, N. G. — The little compan}' of Unitarian 
believers living at Highlands are still constant to their 
faith and regular in their study and worship. Mr. Hor- 
bison teaches and labors with them as before. 

Asheville, N. G. — When we have established our church 
at Asheville, a convenient centre of helpfulness and sym- 
pathy for the surrounding countr}' will be taken. Scat- 
tered believers in the Unitarian way live in many of the 
towns and villages of Western North Carolina. Ashe- 
ville will be their convenient centre. I am happ}' to re- 
port the satisfactory condition and prospects of the new 
society here. The congregation is regular, interested, and 
devoted. Once supplied with a church building or a 
eliapel, they would stand securely among our best and 
most helpful churches. Rev. Charles T. Sempers, a re- 
cent graduate of the Cambridge Divinity School, had 
charge of this church from October to Februarj', when he 
was obliged to suspend his labors on account of ill-health. 
Since then the pulpit has been supplied by Mr. Towle, of 
Chattanooga, and myself. On one Sundaj' Rev. Theodore 
C. Williams, of New York, preached. 

The value of Asheville as a place for a Unitarian 
church consists in its central location in the mountain 
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region of Western North Carolina and East Tennessee, 
its remarkable growth, its nucleus of resident Unitarian 
families, and its unique opportunit}' to reach representa- 
tive people from ever}* section of the Union. Many thou- 
sand visitors from the East, West, and South go there 
every year. Among these visitors are members of Uni- 
tarian families, and the}' often need the ministrations of 
their church at a time when sickness and death are either 
present or impending. A permanent minister is expected 
here early in July. Meantime I shall hold services here, 
and do what I can to strengthen and establish the society. 
A church building is now the foremost need. 

On reviewing the work of your Southern Superintendent 
for the 3'ear, I should sa}^ that the business on which he 
set out — namely, "to strengthen the churches that re- 
mained at the South, and so far as possible, to form new 
ones " — had been done as well as his limited command 
of men and means would allow. 

The Southern work is in better shape than it was a 
3'ear ago. A s^'stem of mission work, which seeks and 
finds our individual fellow believers or probable converts 
wherever they ma}' be, and gives them the sense of 
brotherly affiliation and care, while it provides for the 
planting of churches wherever such organizations are 
likely to become useful and self-supporting, meets the 
need of the present situation. The yearly conference of 
the churches has created a bond of union before unknown 
among our churches at the South. The dedication of one 
new church and the formation of another society ; the 
visiting and encouragement of those already existing ; 
the preparation for further church extension in Dallas, 
Austin, Biimingham, Pensacola, Brunswick, Fort Worth, 
and Tampa ; the formation of circles for neighborhood 
worship and study, and their useful connection with 
friendly alliances at the North ; the dedication of three 
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young men to the ministry of oar Church in the South, 
and the application of several others to enter our Church 
service ; and best of all, the new interest in our Southern 
work which has been awakened in the denomination at 
large, — may be included in the results of this first year of 
the trial of a special superintendent of 3'our Southern 
work. The continuance of this way of promoting our 
cause in this large and increasingly important portion of 
the Union should give us, before the close of the century, 
a central Unitarian church in each of the Southern States, 
and connected with such churches, a network of neigh- 
borhood circles for religious study and nurture which 
would cover the entire South. Arkansas, Mississippi, 
Alabama, West Virginia, and Virginia are the only 
Southern States in which there is no organized Unitarian 
movement. But we have earnest and interested corre- 
spondents in each of these States, and before the year 
closes we expect to report new societies in important cen- 
tres in two of these States ; namely, Birmingham, Ala., 
and Richmond, Va. 

I regret that the needful limits of a report allow me no 
opportunity for a description of the Southern field in its 
peculiar and interesting details. The most difficult of all 
our fields for church extension, it is also the most attrac- 
tive. Its difficult}' is its attraction. Its opportunity to 
throw light where light is most needed is the sufficient 
reason and reward for our work here. We confidently 
believe that in the South there is more to do and less to 
get, and therefore a better field for a Liberal religion, than 
exists anywhere else. Men who like these terms are in- 
vited to come South. No others need apply. 

George L. Chaney, 

SoutJtern Superintendent, 
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WESTERN STATES. 

To the Secretary of the American Unitarian Association : 

Dear Sir, — The following report of your Western 
Superintendent is respectfully submitted. The year has 
been a steadily prosperous one, with no serious failures 
and with some notable successes. One of its features 
has been the organization of two new local conferences, 
the Nebraska Conference, including the churches of Ne- 
braska, and the Central States Conference, composed of 
the ten churches in Ohio, Indiana, and Kentucky. This 
completes our conference organization. These Associ- 
ations now "touch elbows" from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, from Manitoba to the Gulf of Mexico. 

There have been twelve sessions of these various State 
conferences during the year, in all except one of which 
your Superintendent has participated. There has been 
noticeable in these gatherings increased attendance, more 
intelligent interest in the spread of Unitarian ideas, and 
deeper earnestness of spirit than ever before. The recent 
conferences at Wichita, Kan., and at Salt Lake City have 
been especially satisfactory, the audiences at several of 
the sessions completely filling the places of meeting, and 
the interest extending through the entire community. The 
closing services at Salt Lake were attended by an audi- 
ence of from eight hundred to nine hundred. We have 
no so efficient instrument of good as these local con- 
ferences, and they should be encouraged and promoted in 
all practicable ways. "As fire kindle th fire," so a real 
live conference creates life, not onl}' in the community 
where it is held, but in all the churches which compose it. 
It promotes acquaintance, it quickens individual interest, 
it deepens spiritual life, it stimulates activity, — in every 
way it forwards the interests of our Liberal faith. 
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To give a detailed report of so wide a field will be 
undesirable, but certain items merit special mention. 
Three new churches have been dedicated during the year; 
at West Superior and Milwaukee, Wis., and at St. Cloud, 
Minn. Three are now in process of erection, — at Neills- 
ville, Wis., and Toledo, Ohio, and at Colorado Springs, 
Col. Three or four ver}' embarrassing church debts 
have been paid through the combined efforts of the con- 
gregations and 3'our Superintendent, aided b}' Eastern 
friends. Ten young men and women have been ordained 
to our ministry ; nine ministers have come to us from the 
East or from other denominations ; while there have been 
eight transfers fiom church to church within this territor3% 
Hence there have been of ordinations and Installations 
not a few. 

Tiiere have not been so many new churches established 
as in some former ^ears, yet the number is not meagre. 
In the Central States Conference an organization has been 
effected at Youngstown, Ohio, which has invited Mr. 
Walsh, of the Meadville Theological School, to take charge 
of it until fall, and promises to be stable and efficient. 
Valpariso, Ind., has reorganized itself, and Mr. Milsted, 
of Unity Church, Chicago, preaches there Sunday even- 
ings to ver3' large audiences, composed principally of the 
young men and women connected with the Valpariso 
Normal School. Michigan Conference adds one church 
to its number this year, that at Sturgis. This movement, 
which began under the student preaching of Mr. Lane last 
summer, was taken up and carried forward by Rev. George 
W. Buckley last October, and has steadil}'^ increased in 
numbers and interest. The session of the State Con- 
ference, held there in March, was very successful, and 
added fresh impetus to the movement. Stui'gis is for- 
tunate in having a good church building, erected some 
years since b}^ the ''Free Church," the use of which has 
been generously tendered the new societ3% While no new 
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churches have been formed in Illinois, under the vigorous 
administration of Rev. Mr. Duncan, the State missionar}', 
Sunda}" circles have been established at Ottawa, Batavia, 
and several other points, while the languishing moveinent 
at Princeton has been stimulated into such new life that 
it bids fair soon to have not only a name to live but a 
local habitation. 

Wisconsin's State missionar}', Rev. William Place, has 
had his hands so full '' strengthening the things that re- 
main," that he has had no time to attempt new work. 
Minnesota also reports no new work, although the estab- 
lishment of Rev. J. J. Brauti over Mr. Jansen's outlying 
missions at Underwood and Fergus Falls changes these 
preaching stations into active churches. The movement 
begun some eighteen months since at St. Anthony's Park, 
a suburb of St. Paul, has housed itself, and is going for- 
ward prosperously ; but whether it elects to call itself a 
distinctivel}' Unitarian church 3'our Superintendent has not 
been informed. In Iowa, the church at Perry has taken 
on organic shape during the 3'ear, and is earnestly seeking 
a permanent pastor. The Missouri Vallc}' Conference has 
seen a vigorous church organized at Carthage, Mo., with 
an energetic pastor. Rev. G. II. Putnam, who came to it 
from the Presb3'terian fellowship. At its late conference 
at Wichita it welcomed the pastor and delegates of the 
Independent church at Arkansas City, Kan., and there 
is every probability that this church will soon formally 
unite with the Conference. In Nebraska, the church at 
Lincoln, its capital, has completed its organization, has 
settled a pastor, and after a severe struggle for the first 
year, now regards itself as on the road to permanent 
prosperity. The Rocky Mountain Conference counts two 
new organizations within thle 3'ear. The little church at 
Rocky Ford, Col., which has been gathered and ministered 
unto by Rev. George H. Taylor, who was recently ordained 
at Denver, and the society at Ogden, Utah, which is shap- 
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ing itself under the forming hand of Rev. Mr. Utter, of 
Salt Lake. Ogden will probably be residy for a minister 
in October, and in this beautiful city of twent}'^ thousand 
people there is a good opportunit}" of establishing a strong 
Unitarian church. The Rocky Mountain Conference has 
also missions at Pueblo, under care of Rev. Mr. Taylor, 
and at Satauk under care of Rev. Stephen Peebles. 

The most immediate and pronounced success of the 
year is the new church at Helena, which, though outside 
the boundaries of any of our conferences, naturally aflSli- 
atas with the Rock}' Mountain Conference. In response 
to frequent appeals, Mr. Crothers consented to go to 
Helena last August for three Sunday's. The result of this 
visit was the conviction that the time was favorable for 
the establishment of a Unitarian church in that city. In 
October, Rev. J. H. Crooker was sent there for a six- 
wcjiis* experiment. December 1, the church was organ- 
ized, and Mr. Crooker was called as its pastor. Beginning 
in a quiet, unsensational way, interest has deepened and 
numbers have increased, until something like a Unitarian 
revival has been inaugurated. The hall, seating about 
three hundred, is too small to accommodate those anxious 
to hear. A more ample auditorium will soon be secured, 
that the work so well begun may go forward to its com- 
pletion. Mr. Crooker reports several other cities in Mon- 
tana where prospects seem promising for the future estab- 
lishment of Unitarian churehes. Nowhere has our cause 
prospered so well during the last two 3'ears as in the 
Rocky Mountain region. The establishment of such 
churches as those at Colorado Springs, Salt Lake, and 
Helena is a cause of rejoicing. 

One of the most interesting incidents of the year has 
been the formation of a Liberal Religious Association 
among some of the Icelandic churches in Northern Mani- 
toba. A mission vjaa o^exi^d va. Wvunipeg under the 
auspices of the AiiieT\cau\5m\.a.\\tv.w k-%^Q^\^MvscL\\>L^^^^^ 
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1890, by Rev. Bjoni Peterson. He has carried on the 
work in Winnipeg and North Dakota so earnestly that 
his home congregation has bought a lot and is prepar- 
ing to build a church, while he has three or four regular 
preaching stations in North Dakota. In March, 1891, 
Rev. M. J. Skapkason, of Gimli, Manitoba, seceded from 
the regular Icelandic Lutheran church and declared for a 
more rational form of faith. During the summer and 
autumn there was much interest in, and a very wide dis- 
cussion of, religious questions among the Icelanders, which 
resulted in the formation of this new association, or con- 
ference, last December. Six churches have alread}' given 
their adherence to this Liberal Association, and others 
promise to follow. As one of the leaders writes, "The 
question of the religion is to-daj' agitating every Icelandic 
hamlet in Amenca." 

The sudden death of Rev. H. D. Maxson was an irre- 
parable loss to our whole Unitarian work. He was one of 
those rare spirits who drew men to him so strongly by the 
power of his personal character that in his brief ministry 
he became a powerful influence in the Western field. His 
death has left a void which time ma}^ slowl}' bide but 
cannot fill. 

In conclusion, permit me to repeat the well-worn asser- 
tion that most of the large towns of the Central West are 
ripe for rational religious teaching. The great demand 
for our literature is proof of this, proof which is corrobo- 
rated by constant appeals for Unitarian preachers. If we 
only had a body of well-trained, devoted young men and 
women who would go out into this wide field, seeking not 
so much good salaries as opportunities of work, a great 
advance all along the line could surel}' be made during 
the next five vears. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

T. B. ¥o^\5Ai^^^ 
Western SupeTinlendeul A.. T3 . A., 
Chicago, May 17, 1892. 
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PACIFIC COAST. 

San Francisco, June 1, 1892. 
To tJie Directors of the American Unitarian Association: 

Gentlemen, — Possibly' in the future this j'ear just 
closing will be remembered as one of the most active in 
church building and aggressive in missionary work qf any 
in the historj' of our Unitarian cause on the Pacific coast 
Of first importance was the completion and dedication of 
the beautiful and commodious Unitarian church in Oak- 
land, one of the finest, certainlj' one of the best adapted 
for its purpose, in our denomination. Rev. Minot J. 
Savage preached the dedicatory sermon, a discourse so 
able in its presentation of our views as to win commen- 
dation from all who heaid it. The whole trip of Mr. 
Savage from Tacoma to San Diego was a thoroughly suc- 
cessful one. Everywhere he was greeted with enthusiastic 
audiences, and his spoken word, together with the large 
space given to his views by the press, enlisted much in- 
terest and not a little sympathy in our cause. The value 
of such a visit to weak missionar}' churches cannot be 
overstated. It lifts them out of obscurity, and mak€^ the 
principles for which they stand not only better known at 
the moment, but publicly discussed for some time after- 
ward. If it were possible, each 3xar, to have a few well- 
known Eastern speakers or preachers released from the 
narrow boundaries of their own churches, and sent on 
such a visit as that made by Mr. Savage, the after-effect 
would be seen in a more thorough allegiance to our cause. 

Next to the opening of the Oakland church, the most 
noteworthy event, as showing the hold which Unitarian- 
ism is obtaining on the hearts and minds of our people 
was the decisive and heroic way in which the congregation 
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of the Church of the Unity, Los Angeles, met the sad 
disaster of a total loss of their building resulting from a 
destructive fire. It will be remembered that the Rev. 
Eli Fay went to Los Angeles in 1884 and commenced 
holding regular services in the Opera House. The interest 
growing, a church building was erected, and in June of 
1889, after much hard work and sacrifice on the part of 
trustees and people, occupied and dedicated. Two j-ears 
had scarcely passed when, on a certain Sundaj', a fire in 
the neighborhood swept quicklj^ to the church and in a 
few hours laid it in ashes. It seemed to your Superin- 
tendent at the time, owing to the financial dulness in 
Southern California, that our cause had received almost 
a death-blow from which it would take years to recover. 
At a service held the following Sunday, in which he was 
happy to participate, subscriptions poured in from ever}'- 
side, and the general verdict was that on no account must 
the society be allowed to die. After full and careful dis- 
cussion it was thought wise to bu}- rather than to build, 
in order to enjoy at once the many advantages of a church 
home ; accordingly the First Baptist church, being offered 
for sale, was bought, and is now known as the Church of 
the Unity. During the past winter it has been found too 
small to accommodate the crowds who flock to the ser- 
vices, and if the present minister. Rev. J. S. Thomson, 
remains with the societ}', there is no doubt that the debt 
incurred can be easily lifted, and the organization go for- 
ward to a prosperous future. 

The Pacific Unitarian Conference held its eighth session 
in Los Angeles, and as a sign of the times it may be 
mentioned that three of the participating clergymen were 
of the Orthodox Congregational body. These gentlemen. 
Rev, Messrs. A. J. Wells, J. H. Phillips, and R. M. Web- 
ster, at the present time are preaching in Unitarian pulpits, 
— Mr. Wells as pastor of the Church of tlie Unity, San 
Bernardino, Mr. Phillips as minister of the People's 
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Church, P^ast Los Angeles, and Mr. Webster as tem- 
porary snpph', Tacoma. 

San Jose deserves special mention. Three j-ears ago 
Mr. Haskell was just starting with a handful of people. 
To-da}' he has a church building soon to be dedicated, 
which rivals the one at Oakland for beauty and com- 
pleteness. Situated on the central square of the town, 
its position and appearance attract deserved attention. 
With the earnest spirit now prevailing among the mem- 
bers, it is safe to propliesy that this new church will be 
a focus point for all good and helpful things connected 
with San Jose. 

Not a whit behind Mr. Haskell in energ}' and consecra- 
tion comes Mr. Thacher, who is just about to move into 
liis new stone church in Santa Barbara. This building is 
almost an exact model of the tasty edifice in Ann Arbor, 
and its commanding position identifies it with the land- 
marks of the town. No societ}'^ has struggled more 
bravely to complete its religious home or given more 
generousl}' toward that purpose than the Unity of Santa 
Barbara. The people have therefore -good cause for re- 
joicing and self-congratulation. 

By far the best church building in Olympia is the new 
Unitarian, completed and dedicated in March of this year. 
The obstacles in the way would have disheailened many 
a brave man. Olympia has been known as a "burnt 
field." Ministers are shy of such places. Our society, 
after meeting with a series of reverses, had practically 
died out. Then Mr. Hoagland resolved to lead the forlorn 
hope. Gathering together about a dozen persons, he re- 
sumed services in a bleak and most uncomfortable hall, 
the only uoom to be had. In spite of so unfortunate a 
beginning the 3'oung societ}' has steadily grown and pros- 
pered ; and now, with some little outside help, it has been 
able to build its own home, and is deservedl}' happy in its 
possession. 
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Perhaps Salem exhibits the most phenomenal growth, 
and shows what can be done if ministers will pledge them- 
selves to pioneer work. In October of 1889 a little band 
of people promised your Superintendent that within one 
year from that date tliey would buy and pay for a building 
lot, provided the American Unitarian Association gave 
substantial help toward the support of a minister. In the 
spring of 1890 Rev. H. H. Brown went to Salem, and in 
Januar}' of 1892 opened the doors of the new church, 
which was erected, furnished, and ready for occupancy 
by that time. The building, with possibly one exception, 
is the best ecclesiastical structure in the town ; and the 
society owning it is almost free from debt. The Unita- 
rians are exerting a marked influence in the literary 
and public life, as well as on the religious thought of 
Salem. 

Other new buildings now rising are the Unitarian 
churches at Puyallup, McMillen, and Ocosta, all small 
towns in Washington, where our gospel has been the 
pioneer one, and awakens real religious enthusiasm. 

During the 3'ear, new societies have been started at 
Stockton, Redlands, Santa Ana, Ontario, and Portland 
(Scandinavian), while the movement at the university 
town of Berkeley has grown into a definitely organized 
and flourishing societ^^ under the ministrations of Rev. 
E. B. Paj'ne. 

Pomona has secured a pastor in Rev. Leslie W. Sprague, 
while Tacoma has lost one in the person of Rev. W. E. 
Copeland, who is now at Stockton. Unfortunately our 
Fairhaven and Whatcom missions had to be abandoned 
after Mr. McClearj^'s return to the East, for want of a 
man to take his place. Sacramento has also suffered from 
being pastorless for so long a time. Your superintendent 
has done his best to keep the pulpit regularly supplied. 
The future of the society is still uncertain, and will be 
until a permanent minister is secured. Tacoma, in spite 
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of its leadcrless condition, is hopeful, and expects to 
report a better financial showing in the near future. 

Our denominational activity has centred largely in San 
Francisco, where the work of organization still continues. 
Some medium of communication was felt to be a necessitj' ; 
hence the monthly pap€^t, "The Guidon," was started, 
which confines itself almost exclusively to the affairs of 
the churches on the Pacific coast It has already become 
a valuable adjunct to our work, and has its subscribers 
even as far east as Boston. A Sunday-School Union has 
also been formed, with headquarters in San Francisco; 
and several publications have been issued by it. Its in^ 
fluence is felt in drawing the schools nearer together and 
giving a common lesson for all the Unitarian children. 

The mere office work having grown so large as to seri- 
ously interfere with the time of your superintendent, it 
was thought well to establish a Unitarian Headquarters, 
and place all outside correspondence in the hands of a city 
secretar}'. This too has been done. The Woman's Con- 
ference have the headquarters under their supervision, 
with Miss S. A. Hobe in charge. In time we believe 
this central bureau will be of the greatest value to all our 
churches, and do more than anything else to sj^stematize 
our work. 

In conclusion let me add a few words as to the difficul- 
ties which beset our attempts to open up new territory 
and establish Unitarian churches. 

It must be remembered that the whole State of Washing- 
ton has a population no greater than the city of Baltimore. 
California, combined with Oregon, can number scarcely 
more than Philadelphia and St. Louis ; yet this population 
is scattered up and down a coast-line as great as from 
Maine to Florida, and the towns are often widely apait, 
making travel expensive and consequentl}'^ isolating our 
ministers. When, therefore, a minister resigns and a 
church is declared pastorless, the difficulties in keeping 
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up regular services are great and increased b}' the fact 
tliat we have no extra clergymen on the coast to act as 
supplies. Often to meet such sudden emergency your 
Superintendent has to preach in one town in the morning 
and a hundred miles from there in the evening. This 
doubling of one's capacities is not at all uncommon, as 
San Diego and National Cit}' are both supplied by- Rev. 
B. F. McDaniel, and Pomona and Ontario by Rev. L. W. 
Sprague. Since the beginning of the year, Rev. Mr. 
Wells has held the double office of minister to Redlands 
and San Bernardino. Mr. Haugerud has also preached 
at Puyallup and McMillen on the same da}' ; and even our 
veteran minister, Rev. Dr. Stebbins, not to be outdone by 
his younger peers, has not infrequently filled the pulpit of 
San Francisco in the morning and that of Alameda or 
Berkeley in the evening. Our greatest need is more men. 
The present strain is one we cannot long endure. We 
are therefore in danger of losing instead of gaining 
ground, unless ministers can soon be obtained willing to 
engage in pioneer work and win their spurs b}' actMal 
contest with new organizations. 

A Divinity School at Berkeley is a desire of our hearts. 
Perhaps after Meadville this may be the next important 
denominational project. With twent3'-eight societies in 
this diocese, a near and convenient centre from which to 
draw a suppl}- of 3'oung men is an absolute necessity. 
We cannot hope for much from Cambridge, as the coun- 
try east of the Mississippi absorbs the graduates as fast 
as they come forth to their life work. I repeat, oiy crying 
need is for more men. These, filled with the true spirit 
of consecration, will be able to capture this Pacific king- 
dom for truth, love, and a Christlike righteousness. 

Ver}^ trul3^, 

Thomas Van Ness, 

Pacific Coast Superintendent American Unitarian Association. 
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THE JAPAN MISSION. 

To the Directors of the American Unitarian Association : 

The most satisfactor}' report I could lay before you of 
the work done under direction of 3'our mission to Japan 
during the past year would be a translation of " the 
Year Book of the Japan Unitarian Association," recently 
issued. 

Not long ago I sent a synopsis of its contents to the 
" Christian Register." But the book is a volume of about 
one hundred pages, written in the Japanese language. I 
offer the following brief record in its stead. 



•o 



OcR Great Need. 

The mission is now well organized and making substan- 
tial progress. Last summer we rented a building located 
in one of the business centres of this cit}', where our 
departments might have their main offices. In this 
building have been gathered the various agencies of our 
Association, the departments of church extension, of pub- 
lication, and of education. In the largest room of the 
building the First Church holds its meetings ; in this 
room also the students of the Theological Seminarv hear 
their lectures. 

This building, however, is ill adapted to our needs, 
and not at all fitted to meet the future demands of our 
expanding work. I hope I may be pardoned for begin- 
ning this report with urging again upon our friends in 
America our request for a suitable headquarters building. 
We need it to day ; it will be a necessity in the near 
future. Almost half the required mone}' is already on 
deposit at interest in a Yokohama bank. From $2,500 
to $3,000 more will meet our want. 
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Next autumn, when we shall receive a second class of 
theological students, we shall have great difficulty in 
arranging for separate meeting-places for the two classes. 
With the entrance of a third class, I do not see how we 
can give to each class a lecture-room of its own. May 
this mere statement of the strait we are in bring the much 
needed relief. 

Our Work. 

1. Church Extension. — During the past year, three new 
preaching-stations have been established in Tokj'o, under 
our care. There are now four Unitarian meetings in this 
city on each Sunday. 

The Kanda-ku Chapel was opened in the early part of 
November last, bj^ Mr. Lawrance. The services were 
begun in a small house rented for the purpose and occupied 
at that time hy Mr. Lawrance's interpreter. The Kanda 
district is especially the student quarter of Tokj'o, and has 
many advantages for our work. On Sundays and in mid- 
week, Mr. Lawrance has held services and met inquirers ; 
at other times, lectures b}- different persons have been given. 
The growing interest in these meetings, and the incon- 
veniences of the building in which the^^ were held, induced 
us at length to seek a more satisfactory place. In Jan- 
uary we found, in a good location, a foreign-built house 
which, with some alterations, could be turned into a neat 
chapel, large enough to accommodate about eighty people 
in its second-floor room. This building we purchased for 
one hundred and thirty yen, put into good order, and 
intended to dedicate to religious uses at the close of 
Januarj' ; but about that time a severe small-pox epi- 
demic, especiali}' severe in Kanda-ku, befell the city. 
Physicians thought it advisable for us to postpone the 
dedication exercises and all meetings in that district for 
a while. At present the disease is abating, and it is our 
purpose to open the new chapel next Sunday. Mr. 

3 
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Lawrance is ver}' hopeful concerning tlie results of this 
movement. It may be the source of liberal religious in- 
fluences in many distant parts of the empire, since the 
audiences gathered by it are almost wholly from the 
students who throng to Tokyo and make Eanda-ku their 
home. Sunday preaching, Wednesday conferences and 
lecture courses are on Mr. Lawrance's programme. 

Mr. Lawrance will have the front room of the lower 
part of the chapel utilized as a depositor}' for the sale 
and distribution of Liberal literature, and the audience- 
room upstairs as a reading-room during week daj's. 

The Yagembori Unitarian church has been in existence 
but a few weeks. It is a substitute for the Kojimachi 
chapel, and is under the pastorate of Mr. Takata. Thei-e 
was good reason to believe that a successful station could 
be established in the Yagembori. We consented to Mr. 
Takata's desire to concentrate his work there. It is dis- 
tant several miles from Kojimachi, where services had 
been held in Mr. Takata's house for a large part of last 
year. Mr. Takata could not take care of the new move- 
ment and retain his former residence. It was advisable 
to begin the larger venture. Mr. Takata changed his 
residence ; we had found a building which could be de- 
voted entire!}' to church purposes. About a month ago 
services were begun with an attendance of more than 
fift}' persons. The Yagembori Church bears its current 
expenses, the rent of the building excepted. We expect 
much from the new church, as it is located in a densely 
populated district, and where Mr. Takata has many per- 
sonal friends. 

The Students' Unity Club has been under m}' care since 
last autumn. Its meetings take place at m}' Bouse on 
Sunday mornings, when I deliver lectures and confer with 
the members on man}- religious, ethical, and social ques- 
tions. The members of this club are chieflj'' students of 
the Keiogijiuku. We are now looking for a suitable club- 
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bouse where we can have a reading-room , and more con- 
yen iences for large gatherings. 

These three Liberal religions organizations are situated 
at points of a triangle, each several miles from others. 
Central in this triangle is the Kagacho Unitarian Hall, 
where the First Church has its meetings and our Theolog- 
ical Seminary its classes. Thus, 3'ou see, this cit^' is 
now supplied in its main districts with organized Uni- 
tarian churches, which we hope will become centres of 
helpful religious and social influence. 

We have several out-stations which are readv for de- 
velopment into Unitarian churches, were there but the 
men to put in charge of them. The interest of our friends 
in Kagoshima, in Tokushima, in Fuknoka, and at Morioka 
is maintained. In the first three cities we have active 
lay agents, with whom we keep up correspondence, and 
to whom we send our literature for local distribution. 
These places are well situated as centres of large com- 
mercial and social districts. We shall be glad when we 
can commission some of our seminar}' students to these 
stations. We are especially anxious to be able to locate 
in Osaka, the great Southern metropolis, a preacher of 
the Liberal faith. There is a community of more than a 
million people as yet without a Liberal church. We have 
been prevented from starting a movement there only bj' 
the fact that as 3'et we have no satis fac tor il}' prepared man 
to send to it. We are not without a number of oppor- 
tunities to carry on the work for which your mission here 
was established. The men are not at command. 

2. Publication. — The department of publication and 
distribution of Liberal literature has been conducted dur- 
ing the past 3'ear with increased vigor. The magazine 
has been issued regularl3\ I have retained its editorship, 
with the assistance since last November of Mr. Nislii- 
mura as Japanese editor. Changes in the direction of 
economy in cost of publication, improvement in transla- 
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tion, and increase of the size of the issues have been 
made. The publication of the magazine has been brought 
under care of our Association, and is under Mr. Kanda's 
charge, thus reducing greatl}^ its cost, and adding to its 
effectiveness. In the coming autumn we hope to be able 
to complete arrangements by which the magazine will 
secure rank as one of the most influential periodicals of 
the empire. More than fourteen thousand copies of the 
magazine have been distributed since the date of m}' last 
annual report. We have published four new twenty-page 
tracts during the year, and have distributed, — to ofldcials, 
merchants, and students, — of tracts old and new, about 
twenty thousand copies. We purchased Siwe hundred 
copies of Mr. Kanamori's remarkable book last autumn, 
and have circulated them among selectisd correspondents. 
As 3'et we have not published any books, but two volumes 
are in process of translation, — Dr. Clarke's '* Steps of 
Belief" and Bixby*s *' Crisis in Morals," special funds of 
one hundred dollars each having been placed at our dis- 
posal for the purpose. Mr. Kanamori is translating 
Pfleiderer's "Philosophy of Religion," which will appear 
next month. We have subscribed for several copies of 
this work for the use of our students. It is greatly to be 
desired that we shall be able to extend our work in the 
direction of translation of acceptable Liberal Christian 
and ethical books. It is probable that a way will be 
found for the rendering into Japanese of Mr. Oilman's 
prize essa}' on " The Laws of Dail}' Conduct." 

3. Education, — The most important gain the mission 
has made during thQ 3'ear has been the establishment of 
the Tok3'o Jiyu Shin Gakko, or School of Liberal Theolog3^ 
This school has been from the first one of the objects 
most to be secured. In my first report, two years ago, 
I said : " We ought to establish a school for the educa- 
tion of men fit for our work, — a sort of higher seminary, 
in which graduates of advanced schools and colleges 
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might be taught philosophy, Christian history and doc- 
trine, the science of comparative religion, ethics, and 
kindred matters." Bv the coming of Mr. Lawrance this 
wish could be met. In the middle of October last, eight 
3*oung men enrolled themselves as our first or junior class. 
Our seminary was started with a corps of two pro- 
fessors and three lecturers, the lecturers being Professors 
Droppers, Liscomb, and Wigmore, of the Keiogijiukii 
University. Later we added to our faculty Mr. Kanamori, 
as instructor in homiletics. Next fall Mr. Kanamori will 
become a regular professor. Our students are required to 
have a working knowledge of the English language. All 
our instruction, excepting that of Mr. Kanamori, is neces- 
sarily in English. Notwithstanding the difficulty of study 
in a foreign language, we have good reason to believe 
that our young men have had quite an intelligent under- 
standing of the lectures. Frequent reviews and repeated 
examination indicate this. The course of study this year 
has been given mainly to the Philosophy of Religion, 
Biblical Criticism, Historical Antecedents of Christianity, 
Theory of Ethics, and Applied Ethics. Next year, the 
History of Doctrines, Systematic Theology, Comparative 
Study of Religions, and Composition and Delivery of 
Sermons, will be entered upon. Mr. Kanamori will make 
a specialty of the History of Religion in Japan, — a 
critical study. The present term will close about the 
middle of June. We believe that three 3'ears of these 
studies will prepare some of our students to do good work 
among their countrymen in behalf of truth and the reli- 
gious life. The chief want for our schools, aside from a 
proper building, is a good library. We are rejoiced that 
friends at home have imdertaken to gather a library for 
US. We are awaiting eagerly the first arrival of the 
promised books. We need the best books attainable on 
our subjects. Inferior works will be as useless here as 
at home. 
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It will interest you to learn that at the Yagembori 
Church, a girls' school will shortly be opened, under care 
of a Mr. Nieda, an earnest Unitarian, who spent some 
time in America not long ago. He will have Mr. Takata's 
assistance. We believe that much good will come from 
this venture. It is proposed also to start a night school 
at the same place for 3'oung men, clerks in stores, in 
that crowded neighborhood. 

IN GENERAL. 

The year past has not, like the year preceding, been 
marked by any event of critical importance. In my last 
report I was obliged to record severe losses, — like the 
departure of Messrs. Knapp and Hawkes for home, the en- 
forced sale of our hall, the misfortunes in the Firet Church, 
and other discouraging things. Troubles had crowded 
upon us ; but the 3'ear past has been one of advance and 
gain. Our strength was greatly increased by the arrival 
of Mr. Lawrance ; the magazine has been in every way 
improved ; the First Church has recovered a large part of 
its lost ground ; our post-office mission work has become of 
considerable magnitude ; the three new stations in Tokyo 
have been established ; the three special agents at out- 
stations have been secured; the publication department 
has been expanded ; and a theological seminary has been 
opened, and is almost at the end of a successful experi- 
mental first 3'ear. There is much to cheer us as this 
report 3'ear closes. 

Shortly after sending the last report, Mr. Kanda and I 
made a tour to the South to visit some of our correspond- 
ents. We were not able to establish churches; but we 
learned enough in our journey to know that could we 
have remained at any one of several places, we could 
have gathered promising congregations. Faithful native 
preachei*s of Liberal Christianity would receive a welcome 
hearing in an3'' community in Japan, and I am confident 
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could, with patient labor, organize the Liberal believers 
into active associations. The Japanese are not accus* 
tomed to religions organization such as we have in 
America. Often their interest in the thought of foreigners 
is but a superficial curiosity. Yet I believe I am not 
4Yrong in the conclusion that such message as we offer 
commends itself to their minds and hearts, and will be 
their guide in the future development of religion among 
them. We are now sowing seed, planting it carefully in 
some places, and often scattering it broadcast. Much of 
this work must be done ; but there is ample reason to 
expect that the future will show an abundant harvest. 

There are obstacles of serious moment to work such as 
ours. The instituted religions of the country have yet 
many earnest and even bigoted defenders ; a large part 
of the educated classes is indiflferent to and sometimes 
hostile to religion in any organized form ; there is a 
vigorous reaction still in force against all foreign influences 
which may affect the political and social organization of 
the people ; many who would accept our message have 
been made to misunderstand us, and have been misin- 
formed as to the position and influence Unitarianisra has 
in Europe and America ; the Orthodox mission influence, 
as a whole, has been emplo3'ed to discredit whatever beare 
the name of " Liberalism " in Christianity ; but, all this 
notwithstanding, tlie future of religion in Japan, I believe, 
belongs to the rational faith and the practical righteous- 
ness in whose service Unitarianism has a representative 
place. Certainly the ancient religions of Japan cannot 
survive contact with the civilization which is flooding this 
empire. Certainly Christianity as Orthoiloxy is confronted 
here by insurmountable barriers. The only form of re- 
ligion which can prevail over this people is that which 
comes to them itself upborne by the science and philoso- 
phy to which the leaders of the people are rapidly giving 
allegiance. That form of religion is, I am confident, such 
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faith in God and love of man as that of which the man 
Jesus of Nazareth was teacher and type. Our work there- 
fore should be carried on with patience and hope. Even 
though we who represent those who hold this faith are 
few, and must wait long and be content now with slow 
advances, our duty and privilege consequently are clear. 
Our message must be proclaimed, repeated, and repeated 
again and again, until what we mean shall be thoroughly 
understood. The day of small things will sometime close, 
and faithful service on our part will have done not a little 
toward bringing about the great things of the better day 
sure to dawn. 

Our relations with the Universalist and German Evan- 
gelical Missions continue sympathetic, and in many ways 
co-operative. During the j^ear the monthly conferences 
of the representatives of the three bodies have been held, 
and frequent exchanges of pulpits have taken place among 
us and our evangelists. As yet there is no organic union 
among us or among the churches under our care. This 
consummation must be left to the wiser future. The 
policy of your representatives, however, is now, as it has 
been from the beginning, to encourage the union of all the 
Liberal religious bodies in Japan as one Church. All 
the Orthodox missions are united against us. It seems 
therefore something fatuous for us to perpetuate here the 
historic divisions which have befallen Liberal thought in 
America and Europe. The Orthodox missions have re- 
solved upon a General Missionary Conference in Osaka 
a year hence, from which, by a vote, we Liberals have 
all been excluded. This exclusion may have the effect of 
making us better understood among the people, and of 
commending us to the intelligent and thoughtful mem- 
bers of the community, but it should also bring us into 
yet closer fellowship, and convince the denominations 
we represent that the barriers among us are i^ot worth the 
keeping. 
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Much more I should like to say, but it may be well to 
close this report here. The year under review gives much 
reason for encouragement, and we hope for better things 
in the year to come. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Clay MacCauley, 

Superintendent of the A, U, A, in Japan, 
Tokyo, March 30, 1892. 



CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

During the year ending April 30, 1892, the Trustees 
have granted loans, amounting to $22,300, to ten soci- 
eties. To one other society a loan of $4,000 was voted ; 
but fortunately for other applicants, the society made 
other arrangements. 

The fund now amounts to $104,923.26. 

Reference to the report of the Treasurer will show that 
our receipts and expenditures have been, in round num- 
bers, as follows : — 

Received, from repayment of loans .... $6,300 

'* " gifts 1,400 

" " interest 300 

$8,000 
On hand May 1, 1891 20.600 

$28,600 
Paid, loans to churches 26,400 

Balance on hand, April 30, 1892 .... $2,200 

Of this balance, $1,000 is pledged as part of a loan 
already granted. 
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Against the $1,200 remaining in tlie treasury, we have 
on file applications from three societies, amounting to 
$8,000 ; and we have had correspondence with four other 
societies, wishing to borrow S13,000 more, as soon as the 
state of our treasury' encourages them to make application. 
As the repaj^ment of loans will give us only about i8,500 
the coming year, it is obvious that unless the fund is 
promptly enlarged by gifts, these applicants must wait 
some time before receiving assistance. The income for 
the coming year will hai'dly satisfy the three applications 
now on file. 

The fund amounts to about $105,000. The greater 
part is loaned on condition of the annual repaj-ment of a 
certain part, in most cases one tenth ; the rest was con- 
tributed for special purposes and is loaned upon special 
conditions. 

It is obvious that if the Loan Fund is to assist in the 
increase of our churches, it must be enlarged at once by 
gifts from the older churches and from individuals. We 
ought to be in a position to help, not three or four, but 
eight or ten new churches every year. 

For the Trustees, 

Charles P. Ware, Secretary. 



THE MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL. 

Since the last annual report of the .condition of the 
Montana Industrial^School, substantial improvements have 
been made in its buildings and general outfit. In a cli- 
mate in which forty degrees below zero is no uncommon 
experience in winter, it is a comfort to be able to state at 
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last that our teachers and pupils are no longer exposed 
to a degree of cold which in New England would be held 
a reproach against a barn for cattle. Under Rev. William 
W. Locke, of the Barnard Memorial, of Boston, Mass., the 
schoolrooms, dormitories, dining and sitting rooms were 
last summer substantially floored and ceiled, in which work 
he was zealously and intelligently aided by the Indian 
pupils. It was Mr. Locke's emphatic testimony that he 
could not have asked for a more industrious and obedient 
set of bo3's to work under bis orders. At the same time 
the labor of these boys raised on the farm nearly eight 
hundred bushels of potatoes, and man}' tons of root crops, 
hay, etc., while the girls were getting a steady training in 
housework, sewing, washing, etc. Every effort will be 
made to give the kind of industrial training that will 
fashion handy and useful men and women out of a class 
who, but for such opportunities, would grow up ignorant 
of all the arts of civilized life. 

All through the year the school has had the full com- 
plement of Indian boys and girls allowed by government. 
They come into the school ignorant of English, listless 
and without ambition, and totally without knowledge of 
tbe institutions, resources, and customs of the countr}' of 
which the}' are to become future citizens. A year in their 
new surroundings makes a radical change in their ph3'sical 
appearance, outlook upon life, power of concentration, 
and ambition to fit themselves for their coming career of 
American citizenship. 

The claim made upon the humane feeling of our Uni- 
tarian bod}' by this our Mission School among the Crow 
Indians is simple and direct. The North American In- 
dians are the onl}- class of human beings in the United 
States who have, throughout the past, been systematically 
cut off from a chance at all the means and appliances b}' 
which the}' could possibly become civilized, industrious, 
and moral members of the community. In this respect 
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their position was far worse than that of the negro slaves, 
who at least were taught how to work and were made to 
work. Furthermore, the negroes shared the same Ian* 
guage and same religion with the rest of the communit}*, 
and were thus started on the road toward becoming inte- 
gral parts of the common national life. Not so with the 
Indians ! Aliens in language and tribal habits, they were 
left to live as idlers and vagabonds, a burdensome ex- 
pense to the State, a constant menace to civilization, and 
contributing nothing to the wealth or pix>gres8 of the 
community. 

All this is now to be fundamentally changed, and we 
Unitarians, as far as our Montana Industrial School is 
concerned, are helping to change it. We are bearing our 
part in the reversal of the painful and humiliating record 
of the past We are substituting for barbarism, super- 
stition, and vice, the transforming influences of the 
school, the plough, the aims and ambitions of civilized 
life, the ideal of the Christian home. Shall we, then, not 
make this, our one Mission School, the pride of our bod}', 
thankful for the privilege of lending a willing hand in 
opening up a new future to a class who but for our help 
must remain cut off from all the influences that make our 
own lives worth living? In the year to come ma}' we 
, not bespeak the help of every society and Sunday School 
'n our body ? About eight thousand dollars a 3'ear need 
to be raised to meet the regular expenses of the school, 
and to make needful additions to our appliances for prac- 
tical industrial training. In no other way can a portion 
of our abundant means be more humanely or more prom* 

isingly expended. 

Francis Tiffany. 
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INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR. 



Sncome* 

Donations : 

From Societies, &c 946,865.72 

From individaals 3,811.43 

960477.15 

Southern and Indian Work : 

Donations for Montana Indian School 3,680.98 

Allowance from United States Qovemment . • . 4,900.14 

98,681.12 
Donations for Tnskesee Normal School 418.00 

8,999.12 

Beqnests 27,829.90 

Profits on books sold 2,203.49 

Ladies' Commission 40.90 

Interest, mostly from bank deposits 142.22 

Notes receivable, collected 6<)6.66 

Missionary payment, returned .< 100.00 

Income of General Fund 3,370.00 

,. „ other Funds 3,771.92 

Beceipts of Secretary for preaching 204.11 

997,605.47 
Deficiency for the year .■ • . 21,427.41 

9118,932.88 

Spent for missionary purposes and salaries of Superintendents in 

the United States and Canada 972,998.37 

Spent in Japan 11,401.22 

Assistance given to theological students 3,328.00 

Paid toward support of •* Unitarian Review " . . . . 92,912.90 
Paid toward support of"The New World" .... 026.00 

Paid for copies of " Christian Kegister " 427.63 

Paid to Committee on Order of Public Worship . . . 84.62 

Paid for book distribution, etc. 131.66 

4,181.71 

Spent for support of Montana Indian School .... 8,882.44 

Paid Tuskegee Normal School 418.U0 

9,300.44 

Spent in Hungary 6O0.t)0 

Paid for expenses of Council of National Conference 160.00 

Cost of books and tracts given away 8,546.72 

Paid for expenses of Ladies' Commission 51.93 

Salary of Secretary 4,000.00 

Salary of Assistant Secretary . 3,000.00 

7,000.00 

Salary of Clerk 900.00 

Paid Janitor, Engineer, and boy 1,878.00 

Paid for fuel 296.29 

Paid for expressage, postage, printing, stationery, &c. . 2,960.06 

6,034.35 

Sent to Banda, India, received for that purpose 100.00 

Paid interest on borrowed money 205.91 

Paid on account of Graham Fund, etc 136.20 

•118,932.88 
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PROPERTY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Caah * $867.99 

Special deposit in bank 10,000.00 

I>eposit8 in savings banks 166.84 

Unitarian Building 200,000.00 

Church at Wilmington, Del 15,786.29 

,. „ Windsor, Vt 3,000 00 

Land in Atlanta, Oa 7,000.00 

„ „ Chattanooga, Tenn 6,700.00 

Mort|;age on church 2,000 00 

Mortgases on other property 86,700.00 

Railroad and city bonds 73,124.94 

„ „ bank stocks 38,947.13 

Value of stereotype plates, books, and tracts, on hand 9,114.13 

l^otes receivable 1,000.00 

Book accounts due us 2,299.61 

mtbU. •406,206.93 

Kote for money borrowed 920,000.00 

Book accounts 3M.90 •20,854.90 

9385,852.03 

FUNDS HELD IN TRUST. 

Lienow Trust Fund 96,188.36 

Smith Education Fund 3,621.76 

98,710.11 

INVESTMENTS. 

The General Fund and other Funds, including those held in trust, are invested, 
besides the amounts mentioned above as covered by land in Atlanta and Chat- 
tanoiga (and paying income), by mortgages (935,700), notes receivable, and 
deposits in banks, as follows : — 

Atchison, Topeka, & Santa ¥6 Railroad four per cent bonds, for 933,000. 
Atchison, Topeka, & Snnta F^ Railroad income bonds, for 918,000. 
Ottuniwa, Cedar Fallf>, & St. Paul Railroad bonds, for 925.U00. 
Republican Valley Railroad bonds, for 92,000. 
Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy Railroad bonds, for 91>500. 
Union Pacific Railroad Ininds, for 92,000. 
Bonds of city of Keene. N. H., for 95,000. 
149 shares Boston & Albany Railroad. 
139 shares Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy Railroad. 
25 shares Vermont & Massachusetts Railroad. 
23 shares Atchison, Topeka, & Santa F^ Railroad. 
10 shares Northern Railroad. 
16 shares First National Bank of Worcester, Mass. 

Annuity in trust of Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company, being 
Smith Education Fund in full. 



OBJECTS OF FUNDS. 

The General Fund is unrestricted, both as to principal and income. Of all 
other lunds the income only can be used. The income of the Penhallow, C. T. 
Thayer, Faulkner, and Hazbltine Funds is for general purposes; of the Hay- 
ward Fund, for foreign missions: Perkins, for aiding theological students; 
Kendall, New England societies; King, preachers of New England and Western 
societies; Whipple, small societies in any part of the country; Publication, 
for publishing books, etc.; Bigelow, for support of Liberal Christianity in 
Natick. Mass. The income of the Lienow Trust Fund is paid to the Benevolent 
Fraternity of Churches, Boston, Mass. ; and the ^mith Education Fund is for 
the education of young men when its principal shall reach the sum of 920,000. 
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Pr. 



TRIAL BALANCE, APRIL 80, 1892. 



Gaflta $867.99 

Merclian<UHe 9,114.13 

Unitarian Building E8tat6 200.000.00 

Investment General Fund . 83,381.77 

InveHtment Hay ward Fund 23,(K)0.00 

Investment Perkins Fund . 10,210.00 

Investment Kendall Fund . 2,566 87 

Investment King Fund . . 10,000.00 

Investment Pentiailow Fund 6,187.60 
Investment G. T. Thayer 

Fund 6,000.00 

Investment Wliipple Fund 9,093.27 

Investment Faulkner Fund 6,000.00 

Investment Hazeltine Fund 6,000.00 
Investment Lienow Trust 

Fund 6,188.35 

Investment Publication Fund 1,200.00 
Investment Bigelow Fund 3,000.00 
Investment Smith Educa- 
tion Fund 3,621.76 

Temporary Investment . 12,220 76 
Wilmington Church . . . 2,924.79 
Wilmington Church Estate 12,861.50 
Windsor Church Estate . 3,000.00 
Charles II. Burrage, Trus- 
tee 2,600.00 

Book Accounts .2.299.61 



$417,137.80 



Stock .... 
General Fun<l . 
Hayward Fund 
Perkins Fund . 
Kendall Fund . 
King Fund . . 
Penhallow Fund 
C. T. Thayer Fund 
Whipple Fund . 
Faulkner Fund 
Hazeltine Fund 
Lienow Trust Pand 
Publication Fund 
Bigelow Fund . 
Smith Education Fnnd 
(Muirch Building Loan Fund 
Temporary I^oans 
Soutiierii and Indian Work 
New England States * 
Middle States* . . . , 
Western States * , • , 
Southern States * • . 
Pacittc Coast* .... 
Japan Mission * . . , 
Theological Education * 
Denominational Literature 
Foreign Missions* 
Book Accounts . 



Cr. 

151,132.98 

93,381.77 

23,U0V.0U 

10.210 00 

2,666.37 

10.000.00 

6.187./SI) 

6,000.00 

9,093.27 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,188.35 

1,200.00 

3,000.09 

3,621.76 

2.220.76 

20,000.00 

914.67 

14.177.36 

7,360.83 

16,958.46 

6,893.35 

7,022.91 

6.087.66 

2,35<t.00 

2,025 06 

300.00 

364.90 



$417,137.80 



CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SOCIETIES. 

The following list includes all the Societies which have contributed to the 
funds of the Association for the year ending April 30, 1892, with tlie sums sev- 
erally paid by them, including contributions for the Montana Indian School. 



Abington, North, Mass. 

Alameda, Gal 

Alton, 111 

An< lover, N. H. . . . 
Andover, North, Mass. 
Ann Arbor. Mich. . . 

Arcadia, Wis 

Arlington, Mass. . . . 
Aslibv, Mass. . . . 
Athof, Mass. 

First Society . . . . 

Second Society . . . 

Atlanta, Ga 

Augusta, Me 

Ayer, Mass 

Baltimore, Md. . . . 
Bangor, Me. .... 

Baraboo, Wis 

Barre, Mass 

Belmont, Mass. . . . 

Berlin, Mass 

Beverly, Mass. . . , 
BilleriC/a, Mass. . . . 
Bloomlngtou, III. . . 



$5.14 

25.00 

125.00 

30.50 

61.00 

60.00 

550 

382.63 

60.00 

21.00 

40 00 

20.00 

76.00 

50. U 

164.42 

350.00 

8.00 

55.00 

155.00 

20.00 

125.00 

132.00 

15.00 



Bolton, Mass. r $20.00 

Boston, Mass. 

First Parish of Dorchester . 1,115.00 

First Church in Boston . . 1,360.00 
First Religious Society in 

Roxbnry 1,626.24 

Second Church 6:i5.«N) 

King's Chapel I,282.<i7 

Arlington Street SoMety . 6,64}t 65 
First Parish of Brighton . 31.06 
First Gongr^^tional So- 
ciety of Jamaica Plain . 914.16 
Tldrd Religious Society of 

Dorchester 60.00 

Harvard Church in Charles- 
town 7709 

Hawes Unitarian Cong*l. 

Church, South Boston . 120.00 

South Cong'i Society . . 3,100 00 

Barnard Memorial . . . 25.00 

Churchof the Disciples . . 1,200.00 

All Souls' Gliurch, Roxbary 14U.00 
Unity Chapeli South Boi»- 

5.m 



ton 



* Unexpended balance of appropriations. 
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Muskegon, Mich 98.00 

Nantucket, Mass. 23.40 

Nashua, N. H 70.00 

Natick, South, Mass. . . . 13.00 

Needham, Mam 22.00 

Newburyport, Mass. . . . 188.66 

New Orleans, La 6.10 

Newport, K. 1 260.00 

i^e w ton I^ass. 

Ohanning Religious Society 60000 

Society at West Newton . 600.00 

Society at Newton Centre . 60.00 
Society at Newton Highlands 11.66 
New York, N. Y. 

Churchof AllSouls . . . 908.97 

Society at Harlem . . • 26.00 

Northboro*. Mass 74.00 

Northfield, Mass 12.68 

Norwell. Mass. 60.00 

Oakland, Gal 76.00 

Olympia, Wash 20.00 

Omaha, Neb 80.00 

Orange, N. J 46.00 

Peabody, Mass 26.00 

Pembroke, Mass 6.30 

Pepperell, Mass 10.00 

Petersham. Mass 7.00 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

First Unitarian Church . 276.00 

Spring Garden Society • . 346.46 

Pittsfield. Mass 8.66 

Plainfield, N. J 17.12 

Plymouth, Mass 66.07 

Portland, Me. 

First Parish 88.00 

Portland, Ore 126.00 

Portsmouth, N. H 400.00 

Presque Isle, Me 10.00 

Providence, R.l. 
First Congregational Church 1,060.00 

Westminster Cong'l Society 375.00 

Olney Street Society . . . 60.00 

Puyallup, Wash 13.06 

Quincy, 111 26 35 

Quincy, Mass 60.43 

Kandolph, Mass 39.67 

Reading, Mass 60.00 

Revere, Mass. 

First Unitarian Society . 10.60 

Society at Beachmont . . 10.00 

Rochester, N. Y. ... 675.00 

Rockland, Mass 26.00 

Rowe, Mass 13.50 

Rutherford, N. J 10.00 

Saco, Me 111.98 

Sacramento. Cal 20.00 

St. Paul, Minn. 

Unity Church 44.66 

Salem, Mass. 

First Congregational Soc'y 86.33 

Second Church 18 26 

North Society 463 29 

Barton>Square Society . . 25.00 

Sandwich, Mass 10.00 

San Francisco, Cat. 

First Unitarian Society . . 80.00 

Unity Mission 200.00 

fanta Barbara, CaL ... 104.00 

helbyville, ill ^10.65 

Sherborn, Mass 15.00 



Shirley, Mass 


916 00 


Sioux Falls, S.D 


10 00 


Somerville. Mass 

Springliel<L Mass. .... 
Sterling, M:ass 


630 00 


400.00 


30.15 


Stoneham, Mass 


66.00 


Stow, Mass. 


15.00 


Sturbridge. Mass. . .... 

Syracuse, N. Y 


300 


800 00 


Taunton, Mass. 


281.63 


Templeton, Mass 


77.20 


Tiverton. R. L 


16.00 


Toledo, Ohio 


38.00 


Toronto, Canada 


60.00 


Trenton, N.Y 


40.00 


Tyngsboro% Mass. . . . • 
Uxbridge, Mass 


26.00 


70.00 


Valparaiso, Ind 

Vineland,N.J 


20.00 


48.00 


Walpole, Mass. 


23.60 


Walpole,N.H 


20.37 


Waltham, Mass 


297.00 


Ware, Mass. 


10.00 


Warwick, Mass 


16.00 


Washington, D. G 


422.93 


Watertown, Mass. .... 


IvfO.lO 


Waverly, Mass 


1000 


Wellesley Hills, Mass. . . . 
Westford, Mass. 


31.41 


76.82 


Weston, Mass 


276 00 


Whitman, Mass 


16.00 


Wichita, Kan 


12.00 


Wilmington, Del. .... 


30.68 


Wilton, N. H. 




First Congregational Church 


14.16 


Society at East Wilton . . 


34.00 


Winchendon, Mass 


70 00 


Winchester, Mass 


100.00 


Windsor, Vt 


13 46 


Winona, Minn. ..... 


7.34 


Winthrop.Mo. 

Wobum, Mass 


15.00 


280.35 


Worcester, Mass. 
Second Parish 




1,124.78 


Church of the Unity . . . 


890.41 


Yarmouth, Me. 


30.00 


Yonkers, N. Y 


100.00 



The following contributions were In- 
tended for the year endins April 30. 
but payment was neoessarUy delayed 
until after that date : — 

Berkeley, Cal 917.35 

Boston, Mass. ** 

First Parish, W. Boxbury 26.19 

Davenport, Iowa 10.60 

Des Moines, Iowa .... 10.00 

Dover, N. H 16.10 

Jackson, Mich 20.00 

Lancaster, N. H 6.00 

Moline, 111 20.00 

Newburgh, N. Y 40.00 

New York, N. Y. 

Church of the Messiah 
Northampton, Mass 
Pomona, Cal 
Salem, Ore 



Topeka, Kan. . 
Warwick, Mass. 
Waterville, Me. 



666.02 
18 63 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
16.00 
40.00 
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APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 

APRIL 30, 1892. 

SOOIETIBS. 



Almeda, Gal 

Andover, N. H. ... 
Ann Arbor, Mich. . . 

Arcadia, Wis 

Asheville, N. O. . . . 
Atliol, Mass. 

First Society .... 

Atlanta, Oa 

Beatrice, Neb 

Bedford, Mass 

Berkeley, Gal 

Brooklyn, Conn. . . . 
Brunswick, Me. . • . 
Camden, N. J. . • . . 
Carlisle, Mass. .... 

Carthage, Mo 

Gastine, Me 

Chattano<^^, Tenn. . . 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

Unity Church . . . 
Colorado Springs, Col. . 
Dan vers, Mass. . . . 
Deeorab, Iowa .... 
I>es Moines, Iowa . . . 

IHxfield,Me 

I>over, Mass 

Dover, N. H 

Daluth, West, Minn. 

Ellsworth, Me 

Exeter, N.H 

Fargo, N. D 

Francestown, N. H. . . 
Gardner, Mass. . . • 

Oeneva, 111 

Gilmanton, Wis. . . . 
Hamilton, Canada . . 

Helena, Mont 

Highlands, N. C. . . . 
Holyoke, Mass. . . . 
Hubbardston, Mass. . . 
Iowa City, Iowa . . . 

Ithaca, N.Y 

Jackson, Mich 

Kendallville, Ind. . . 
Lancaster, N. H. . .. . 
Lawrence, Kan. • . . 

Lincoln, Neb 

Littleton, N. H. ... 
Los Angeles, Gal. . . . 
Madison, Wis. .... 

Maiden, Mass 

Marshfield, Mass. 

Marshfield Hills . . . 

Mendon, Mass 

Middleboro', Mass. . . 
Millbnry, Mass. . . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Swedish Society . . 

Moline. Ill 

Monmouth, 111 

Montague, Mass. 

Second Cong. Society 

Turner's Falls Society 
Muskegon, Mich. . . . 



$400.00 
250.00 

1,700.00 
160.00 
600.00 

160.00 
600.00 
800.00 
800.00 
240.00 
2S0.00 
400.00 
600.00 
260 00 
600.00 
125.00 
1,200.00 

600.00 
600.00 
160.00 
250.00 
600.00 
200.00 
100.00 
800.00 
200.00 
200.00 
600.00 
600.00 
275.00 
27600 
100.00 
60.00 
600.00 

1,000.00 
100.00 
300.00 
200.00 

1,200 00 

1,600.00 
25<».00 
240.00 
150.00 
750.00 
800.00 
850.00 
350 00 

1,000 00 
300.00 

150.00 
200.00 
600.00 
300.00 

750.00 
300.00 
300.00 

100.00 
275.00 
400.00 



Natick, South, Mass. . . . 

Neillsville, Wis 

Newburgh, N. Y 

New Castle, Penn 

Ocosta, Wash 

Olympla, Wash 

Ontario, Gal 

Pembroke, Mass 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

West Philadelphia Society 

Pittsbnrah, Penn 

PittHfield, Mass 

Plainfleld, N. J 

Pomona, Gal 

Portland, Ore. 

Scandinavian Church . . 

Presque Isle. Me 

Puvallup, Wash 

Qnincy, Mass. 

Wollaston Society . • . • 
Revere, Mass. 

Society at Beachmont . . 

Rochester, N. H 

Rockland, Mass 

Rowe, Mass 

Sacramento, Gal 

St. John, N. B 

Salem, Ore 

San Dieffo, Gal 

Sandwidi, Mass 

San Francisco, Gal. 

Union Mission 

San Jos^, Gal 

Santa Ana, Gal 

Santa Barbara, Gal 

Sharon, Mass 

Sharon, Penn 

Sherbom. Mass 

Sioux Falls. S. D 

Spokane, Wash. 

Stockton, Gal 

Stoneham, Mass 

Stowe, Vt 

inverton, R. L 

Topeka, Kan 

Toronto, Can. 

West End Society . . . . 

Trenton, N. Y 

Tyngsboro, Mass , 

Union City, Penn 

Vineland, N. J 

Warwick, Mass 

Weymouth, East, Mass. . . 

Wliitman, Mass 

Wichita, Kan 

Windsor, Vt 

Winona, Minn , 

Winthrop, Mass 

Wolfeboro', N. H 

Worcester, Mass. 

South Unitarian Society 

Yarmouth, Me , 

Yonkers, N. Y 



9180.00 
20O.(K) 
460 00 

loa.oo 

86O.00 
350.00 
200.00 
100.00 

600.00 
1,000.00 
1,400.00 
1,000.00 

400.00 

600.00 
600 00 
376.00 

200 00 

260.00 
300.00 
225.00 
150.00 
350.00 
800.00 
400 00 
400.00 
200.00 

250.00 
400.00 
600.00 
300 00 
200.00 
200.00 
250.00 
360.00 
450.00 
500.00 
500.00 
60.00 
600 00 
400.00 

150.00 
300.00 
150.00 
200.00 
400.00 
200.00 
176.00 
360.00 
375.00 
275.00 
500.00 
250.00 
400.00 

800.00 
450.00 
350.00 
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CONFBBKKGES, FOB MISSIONARY WOBK, ETO. 



Illinois 9760.00 

Iowa ,3(1000 

Michigan 160.00 

Middlo States 260.00 



Minnesota $300.00 

Koolcy Mountain 8(i0.0Q 

Soutliem 260 (>0 

Wisconiiin 2UO.0O 
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Salaries and Allowances to Superintendents, 

Missionaries, ETa 

Johannes J. Brauti, Fergus Falls, Minn $400.00 

(jeorgeL. Chaney, Superintendent for the South 2,6OU.0U 

(jeurge W. Cooke, Agent for Unity Clubs, etc. 400.00 

LeverettK. Daniels, Big Bapids, Mich 4U0.U0 

Jasper L. Douthif, Shelbyville, ill 500.00 

Trowbridge B. Forbush, Superintendent for the West .... 3,000.00 

Jonathan C. Gibson, Mt. Pleasant, Fla. 250 00 

Kristofer Janson, Minneapolis, Minn 1,200.00 

William I. Lawrance, Japan 2,500.00 

Mary L. Leggett, Green Harbor, Marshfield, Mass 200.00 

Clay MacCauley, Japan 3,000.00 

AmoryD. Mayo, for woric at the South • l^iO.OO 

John F. Moors, l).D., Superintendent for New England . . . 2,400 00 
Daniel W. Morehouse, Superintendent for Midtlle States and 

Canada (other half ftom Conference) . 1,260.00 

Charles F. Niles, West Superior, Wis 600.00 

T. Grafton Owen, Neillsville, Wis 200.00 

BJornPeterson, Winnipeg, Man 890.00 

Enoch Powell, Missionary for Kansas and Nebrasisa 1,600.00 

NicolMi Shultz, Fort Worth, Texas 260.00 

Magnus Skaptason, Gimli, Man 200.00 

Lila A. Sprague, Monroe, Wis 60.00 

Daniel W. Stevens, Vineyard Haven Mission, Mass 400.00 

William G. Todd, Topeka, Kan 50.00 

Thomas Van Mess, Sui>erintendent for Pacific Coast 3,000.00 

Kdwin M Wheelock, Austin, Texas 300.00 

Eliza T. Wilkes, Luverne, Minn 300.00 
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CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

Becefpts. 

CaRh on hand May 1,1891 920,607 29 

Keiiaymeuts ol Loans 6,817.60 

Interest 360.81 

Donations: — 

First Church, Boston, Mass 9840.00 

First Parish, Cambridge, Mass J80.31 

First Congregational I'arish, Canton, Mass. . . . 10.00 

All Souls' Church, Chicago, 111 20.00 

First Parish, Concord, Maw 71.60 

First Unitarian S< ciety, Madison, Wis 60.00 

First Congregational Society, Proviilence, K. I. . . 100.00 
Branch ot 'Omen's Alliance of Westminster Con- 
gregational Society, Providence, K.l 36.00 

Branch of Women's National Alliance, Taunton, 

Mass 20.00 

Individuals 126.00 1,462.81 

928,738.32 

^Hrpentiftutes. 

Loans : — 

Hamilton, Ont 92,000.00 

Holyoke, Mass 4,000.00 

Millbury, Mass 900.00 

Olynipia, Wash 3,600.00 

Omaha, Neb* 1,466.41 

Pepperelly Mass. . . 600.00 

Puyallup, Wash 1,600.00 

Kandolph, Mass 4,000 00 

St. Cloud, Minn 4,000.00 

Salem, Ore 1,600.00 

Santa Barbara, Cal 3,000.00 926,466.41 

I^gal expenses 66.00 

Other expenses 6.16 61.16 

926,617.56 
Gash on hand April 30, 1892 2,220.76 

928,738 32 

* The whole loan, 96,000.00, through the addition of a mortgage of 94,543.69 
transferred irom the Association. 
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PROPERTY OF CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 



Gash on hand $2,220.76 

Loans to churches : — 

Beachmuut, Mass 9800.00 

Beatrice, Neb 1,600.00 

Chattanooga, Teun 2,700.00 

Decorah, Iowa 900.00 

Des Moines, Iowa 1.860.00 

East Weymouth, Mass 1,1:20.00 

Gardner, Mhss 1,200.00 

Grand Kapids, Mich 2,230.00 

Greeley, Col 900.00 

Hamilton, Ont 2,000 00 

Harlem,New York.N. Y 13,860.00 

Uolyoke, Mass 4,000.00 

Houlton,Me 2,0U0.00 

Littleton, N. H 750.00 

Maiden, Mass. 900.00 

Middleboro*. Mass 2,700.00 

Miilland, Mich 750.00 

MilU>ury, Mass 900.00 

Minneapolis, Minn 4,500.00 

Moline, 111 2,250.00 

Olympia. Wash 3.500.00 

Omaha, Neb 6,800.li0 

Pepperell, Mass 600 00 

Pitistield, Mass 5,000.00 

Presque Isle, Me. 750.00 

Puyallup, Wash 1,500.00 

Kandolph, Mass 4,000.00 

Bockland, Mass 2,100.00 

St. Cloud, Minu 3,600.00 

St. Joseph, Mo 4,000.00 

Salem, Ore 1,500.00 

SanDieco, Cal 6,000.00 

Sandwich, Mass 340.00 

Santa Barbara, Cal 3,000.00 

Seattle, Wash 1,440.00 

Sioux Falls, S. D 2,250.00 

Spokane^Wash. 1,862 50 

Topeka, Kan 1,600.00 

Turner's Falls, Mass. 1,200.00 

Underwood, Minn 150.00 

Whitman, Mass 1,200.00 

Winona, Minn 1,760.00 

Winthrop, Mass 1,060.00 

Wolfeboro', N. H 1,600.00 102,702J!0 

9104,923.26 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 



I give and bequeath to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, a Corporation established by law in the State of 
Massachusetts^ the sum of 
dollars. 



The above is the simple form requisite in making a legacy for the 
furtherance of our missionary work. 

Any further information which may be desired can be obtained 
by applying to the Secretary at his office, 25 Beacon Street. 
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SIXTY-EIGHTH ANNIVERSARY 



OF THE 



AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 



The Sixty-eighth Annual Meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association was held in the Arlington Street 
Church, Tuesda}', Ma}' 30. At 9.30 a.m. it was called to 
order by the President, Hon. George S. Hale. Prayer 
was offered b}' Rev. William H. Pdlsford, of Waltham, 
Mass. An order of business was then read by the Presi- 
dent, which was adopted. The records of the last Annual 
Meeting were read b}' the Secretary, and accepted. 
. The proposed amendment to Article 5 of the Bj'-Laws 
was then taken up, which would make it to read as 
follows : — 

Art. 5. The officers shall be a President ; six Vice-Presidents, 
one of whom at the time of his election shall be from Northern 
New England, one from Southern New England, one from the 
Middle States, one from the Southern States, one from the 
Central West, and one from the Pacific Coast ; a Secretary and 
one or more Assistaut Secretaries ; a Treasurer ; and eighteen 
other persons, who with them shall constitute a Board of 
Directors. These officers, of whom sixteen shall be laymen, 
shall be chosen by ballot at the Annual Meeting. The President, 
Vice-Presidents, Secretaries, and Treasurer shall be chosen 
annually, to serve for one year, or until their successors shall be 
chosen. The eighteen other persons, of whom three shall be 
women, shall be chosen for three years, or until their successors 
shall be chosen, and one third shall be chosen annually. 
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Mr. Walter S. Blanchard, of Concord, offered the 
following resolution : — 

Resolved, That the portion of the new By-Law, No. 5, which 
requires that one of the six Vice-Presidents be from the South- 
ern States shall not take effect until the next Annual Meeting, 
but that two Vice-Presidents shall be elected this year from any 
section of the country. 

This amendment was accepted ; and with this provision 
Bj'-Law No. 5, as offered, was adopted. 

It was voted that the Nominating Committee be re- 
quested to present names for additional Vice-Presidents ; 
and Mr. William Howell Reed, of Boston, the Chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, reported the following list : 

President, Hon. George S. Hale ; Vice-Presidents, Hon. 
George F. Hoar, of Worcester, Hon. John D. Long, of 
Hingham, Hon. Charles H. Bell, of Exeter, N. H., Hon. 
Dorman B. Eaton, of New York, Hon. Daniel L. Shorey, 
of Chicago, Hon. Horace Davis, of San Francisco ; Sec- 
retaiy, Rev. Grindall Reynolds, of Concord, Mass. ; 
Assistant-Secretary, George W. Fox, of Boston, Mass. ; 
Treasurer, Arthur Lincoln, of Boston, Mass. Directors: 
Rev. Charles G. Ames, Rev. Minot J. Savage, of Boston ; 
Hon. Henry J. Hosmer, of Concord, Mass. ; Mrs. Kate 
Gannett Wells, of Boston ; Mrs. Theodore C. Williams, 
of New York ; Rev. Thomas L. Eliot, Portland, Ore. 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was 
accepted, and the committee discharged from their duties. 

The President appointed as a committee to collect, sort, 
and count votes Samuel T. Crosby, of Hingham ; Rev. 
Lyman Clark, of Andover, N. H. ; Rev. Cyrus A. Roys, 
of Nantucket ; Rev. James H. Whitmore, of Stoneham ; 
and Henry L. Childs, of Philadelphia. 

A recess of ten minutes was taken for voting. 

At the close of the recess, the Treasurer's Report was 
presented in print, and accepted ; and the Annual Report 
of the Directors was read by the Secretary-, and accepted. 
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Mr. William Howell Reed presented the followiog 
resolution, which was unanimously adopted : — 

Resolved, That this Association not only accepts the report of 
the Directors with satisfaction, but wishes at this time to put 
on record an expression of gratitude for the earnest work that 
has been done by the Secretary of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

An address was then made bj- Rev. Joun W. Chadwick, 
of Brookl^'n, N. Y., giving an account of his visit in behalf 
of the Association to the churches on the Pacific Coast, 
and to those at Helena, Mont., and Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He was followed by Rev. Clay MacCauley, who gave 
an account of the condition, needs, and opportunities in 
Japan. 

The committee appointed to count and sort votes 
reported, through Rev. James H. Whitmore, the following 
results : — 

Hon. GEORGE S. HALE, Boston, Mass. . . . Prtsident. 

Hon. GEORGE F. HOAR, Worcesteu, Mass. . 

Hon. JOHN D. LONG, Hinc4Iiam, Mass. . . 

Hon. CHARLES H. BELL, ExhTER, N. H. . . 

Hon. DORMAN B. EATON, New York, N. Y. ^ Vice-Presidents. 

Hon. DANIEL L. SHOREY, Chicago, III. . . 
Hon. HORACE DAVIS, San Francisco, Cal. 
Rkv. GRINDALL REYNOLDS, Concord, Mass. . Secretary. 

GEORGE W. FOX, Boston, Mass Assistant Secretary. 

ARTHUR LINCOLN, Boston, Mass Treasurer. 

Directors for Three Years, 

Rev. CHARLES G. AMES Boston, Mass. 

Rev. MINOT J. SAVAGE Boston, Mass. 

Hon. HENRY J. HOSMER Concord, Mass. 

Mrs. KATE GANNETT WELLS Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. THEODORE C.WILLIAMS New York, N. Y. 

Rev. THOMAS L. ELIOT Portland, Ore. 

Rev. Lyman Clark offered the following resolution : — 

Resolved, That the Board of Directors be requested to consider 
the advisability of sending the appeal for contributions to the 
churches at the beginning of the financial year. 
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Rev. Dr. Edward E. Hale seconded this resolution, 
and suggested further the wisdom of appointing some 
gentleman to act as financial agent of the Association, to 
take entire charge of the matter of raising mone3', and 
thus relieve the Secretary of much work which is not 
properly his. Mr. Clark's resolution was then adopted. 

Dr. Hale then went on to speak of the opening which 
exists for missionar}' work in China, and called upon Rev. 
Francis H. James, who spoke brie%' of his experience 
as a missionary in that country, and of his belief that 
Uuitarianism could find a hearing there. 

A vote was passed authorizing the President to appoint 
two auditors for next year ; and the following persons 
were appointed as a Nominating Committee for the ensu- 
ing year : John Mason Little, of Boston ; Rev. Edward 
Hale, of Orange, N. J. ; J. Harsein Rhoades, of New 
York ; Mrs. Lucian Tilton, of Chicago ; and Rev. Thomas 
Van Ness, of Boston. 

The meeting then adjourned, to meet again at 2.30 p.m. 



AFTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was called to order at 2.30 p.m. by the 
Secretary, Rev. Grind all Reynolds ; and addresses were 
made on " The Conditions and Needs of the Work of the 
Country," by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
late of Denver, Col. ; Rev. Joseph Waite, of Hartford, 
Conn. ; Rev. Charles J. K. Jones, of Louisville, Kj-. ; 
and Rev. John E. Roberts, of Kansas City, Mo. 

The following resolution was offered by Rev. Charles 
G. Ames, of Boston, and was adopted : — 

Resolved, That the American Unitarian Association responds 
with fraternal cordiality to the greeting brought us to-day by 
Rev. Clay MacCauley from his brethren and ours in the Unita- 
rian Mission of Japan ; that we rejoice and give thanks for the 
encouraging reports he is able to give of their work and its 
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prospects; that we share tbeir confidence in the adaptability of 
the principles and spirit of Liberal Christianity to the nature 
and needs of all mankind ; that we commend the Japanese 
Mission to the confidence and support of our churches, and trust 
our Board of Directors will adopt such measures as will speedily 
secure the completion of the Unitarian Hall in Tokyo. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

EVENING SESSION. 

« 

The session in the evening was held in Music Hall. 
At 7.30 P.M. it was called to order by the President, 
Hon. George S. Hale. Prayer was offered bj" Rev. S. W. 
Bush. The President then made an address, in which he 
referred to the condition of the Association as compared 
with six years before, and paid a tribute to the departed 
men and women who had filled such places of usefulness 
in their lifetime. Addresses were then made on this topic, 
" The Effect of the Civil War on the Religious Life of 
America," by Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D., of Boston ; Rev. 
George A. Thater, of Cincinnati ; Col. T. W. Higginson, 
of Cambridge ; and Rev. Robert Collyer, of New York. 
There was singing, and music on the organ by Mr. B. J. 
Lang; and the meeting closed with a benediction by 
Rev. Charles G. Ames. 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 



To the Members of the American Unitarian Association : 

What causes of encouragement has the past year 
furnished? What obstacles stand in the way of the 
largest success? What is needed, both on the part of 
parishes and individuals, to enable our religious body to 
l)e faithful to its duties and its opportunities? That is, 
how does the situation appear when we look it fairly in 
the face? 

We begin with the reasons for cheerfulness. Let us 
first consider the progress which our religious body has 
made toward unity in work. Free Chnstian churches are 
not likely to be united under any one form of worship, how- 
ever majestic and harmonious. Free Christian churches 
can never be bound in one by any statement of faith, how- 
ever clear and venerable. The ver}' atmosphere of liberty 
makes it certain that within the lines of broad, general 
agreement there will be differences in devout tastes and 
divergencies in intellectual convictions. That is the price 
we pay for soul-freedom. What alone can unite us, and 
dignify our denominational life, is the clear consciousness 
that we are here to do good and communicate ; that no 
religious body has a right to exist unless it does what it 
can to diffuse truth and promote better life. Why should 
we not take courage and go forward, when in our Unita- 
rian societies there is a manifest and steadily increasing 
disposition to work together on the highest moral and 
spiritual plane for man's emancipation from error and his 
growth in holiness ? Twelve 3'ears ago less than a hundred 
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parishes contributed to our funds, — in exact terms, eight}'- 
nine. Tliis year more than three hundred have given. It 
will be a great day in our religious historj* when every one 
of our societies shall join in the good work. None will be 
the poorer for the giving ; but all, inspired b}* the sense 
of high aims and the presence of noble results, will be 
how much richer! 

Another plain reason for encouragement is the growth 
in our bod}' of missionary zeal. Our people are seeing 
more clearly than thej* ever did before that great moral 
and spiritual truths are given, not simply as private 
possessions or as aids to personal comfort and improve- 
ment, but just as trul}^ that they ma}' be carried to those 
who desire them, — yes, and to a great multitude who need 
them, if they do not desire them. One natural and just 
test of the zeal and enthusiasm of a reliofious bodv is its 
contribution. It is not the only test. If we could get at 
the hearts of our people, and know exactly what the}' are 
thinking and feeling, we should have a far higher test. 
Nor in practical religious work is money ever3'thing, or 
even the chief thing. The possession of real truth, of 
faith to believe it, of love to cherish it, of zeal to diffuse 
it, — these are 3et more important elements. But in this 
nineteenth century 3'ou cannot carr}' on good work with- 
out money. Missionaries must have roofs to shelter 
them, clothes to cover them, food to sustain them. New 
societies must have halls to hire, meeting-houses to build, 
ministers to support. Every tract that is sent out bj' the 
Post-Office Mission, and every copy of Channing's works 
that goes to a minister of another faith, means a printer's 
bill to p&y. So we must have monc}' ; and the more 
good we try to do the more mone}' we must have. It is 
therefore a sound reason for satisfaction that the liberality 
of our parishes is increasing; that while thirteen years 
ago they gave twentj'-three thousand dollars, last 3'ear 
the}" gave fift3" thousand dollars, and this year will give 
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sixty-three thousand dollars. And if next 3'ear your 
Directors should report that every cent of the one hun- 
dred thousand dollars so imperatively needed for our 
work had been poured into our treasury, not one of us 
but would feel fresh courage. For make what limitations 
you will, the yearly contribution is a sort of spiritual 
thermometer, registering the coldness or the warmth of 
the denominational heart. 

In this connection it is proper to speak of a fund by 
whose aid the Association has been able to carry its 
work successfull}' forward in 3ears which would other- 
wise have been years of great financial difficulty: we 
speak of what has been called ** The One Hundred Thou- 
sand Dollar Fund." In 1889 a Committee, not of 3'our 
Board of Directors, was appointed to collect, in addition 
to the gifts of the churches, the sum of one hundred 
thousand dollars, which was to be spent at such times 
and in such ways as the exigencies of the work should 
demand. Dunng the first year that committee collected 
what, with interest, has amounted to forty-six thousand 
dollars. Of this sum ten thousand dollars were given, 
at an earlj- period, to relieve the necessities of the Church 
Building Loan Fund. During the 3'ears 1890 and 1891, 
twent3' thousand dollars were at first loaned and finally 
given to the Association ; and during the last 3'ear the 
remaining sixteen thousand dollars were paid over to our 
treasurer. We cannot too warml3' express our thanks to 
the friends who gave their time and influence to collect so 
large a sum. And they certainh^ have just cause of 
satisfaction, inasmuch as thc3'^ must see how much they 
have done to make the work of the last three 3'ears pos- 
sible. Nor do we understand that the3'^ have abandoned 
their original purpose. The needs of Meadville were 
so great that for two 3'cars they yielded to it the whole 
Geld. But thej' \\ope soow \« ^^%\vkv^ effort Certainly 
tbey will have the best NtVs^iea o^ ^\\o^^ ^V^Vworw ^V^^ss. 
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addition of fi ftv-four thousand dollars to nsual resources 
would enable the Association to undertake. 

The bequests this year have been somewhat larger 
than usual. For our General Fund we have received 
from Mrs. Elizabeth B. Bowditch, Boston, $3,000 ; from 
Mrs. Mary R. Tibbitts, Providence, R. I., $1,350; from 
Mrs. Sarah A. Russell, Brooklyn, N. Y., $1,870; from 
J. Story Gerrish, Concord, Mass., additional $91.00; 
and from Winthrop Faulkner, Grafton, Mass., $2,000; 
while the following sums have been left to create special 
funds whose income is directl}^ applicable to the work of 
the Association: from Mrs. Elizabeth Fogg, New York, 
$19,000; from Edwin Conant, Worcester, Mass., $5,000; 
and from L3'man A. Thomas, of Pittsfield, Mass., $2,354.56 ; 
in all nearly $35,000. Surely it is by such wise and 
generous bequests that the good that men do lives after 
them, to strengthen and cheer those who have to take up 
the work which thej" lay down. 

We have spoken of two reasons for solid encourage- 
ment : first, the manifest and growing disposition of our 
bod}' to unite in good work ; and second, the increasing 
missionary' zeal of our people, as shown by general and 
special contributions and b}' liberal bequests. There is 
a third reason for encouragement, — enlarging achieve- 
ments : more work done, more of the printed page circu- 
lated, more new societies gathered. We have indeed 
accomplished nothing to justifj' spiritual pride. That we 
are sending out each year four hundred thousand tracts is 
something for which we may rightly be thankful. But no 
doubt, if we had zeal to seek and liberality to care for 
them, we should find minds full of questionings and hearts 
full of hunger, to whom we could profitabl}^ send millions of 
copies. More Unitarian churches have come into exist- 
ence in the last seven j'ears than in the preceding forty 
3'ears. Yes, that is true. ' And in the j^ear that is ended, 
though our own poverty has forced w^ \.o ^\%^aw\^a^^ Sio^^ 
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creation of new societies and to give them scant}' aid, 
they have continued all the same to come into being. 
That also is true. But what are twenty or thirty' new 
churches a year in the presence of the great spiritual need 
which the intellectual changes of our time have created? 
And would not greater enthusiasm increase tenfold their 
number? Abundant cause have we for thankfulness, — no 
cause for boastfulness. 

The real encouragement which our growth furnishes us 
is that it assures us that the Unitarian body has waked 
out of sleep ; that it no longer thinks that its work is 
completed, and that it can properly fold its hands and 
let other liberal people do its duty for it. That is, we 
Unitarians are honestly trying, and with increasing vigor 
as the years go bj', to do our part on that highest plane 
of action, the moral and spiritual. But this enlarging 
growth to which the past testifies, not only bears witness 
to some real awakening in our own household of faith, 
but it assures us that there is plent}' of work for us to 
do, without jostling other earnest workers. 

Consider the facts. In the last decade thirty new 
societies have been formed in New England, some of 
which have reached self-support, while all are approaching 
it. In the Middle States, Harlem, so long the victim of 
unfavorable circumstances, has now entered upon a period 
of assured and increasing prosperity. At Pittsburg, we 
have a 3'oung societj' full of promise, while in the little 
triangle of New Jersey which laps New York on the West 
we already have four new societies, and in a shoi*t time 
more must be added. In the Southern States we have 
not more than fifteen or sixteen parishes, — none of them 
strong, except the four or five on the northern border. 
But before man}' 3*ears have passed away there will be an 
open door for the Liberal Christian body to enter in and 
do efficient work. In the West we have movements in all 
stages of progress at ToVeOio, »\. ^V. ^\o\A^%\»\^\5JcqJ^^3cA. 
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West Superior, at Eau Claire and Menoraonie, at Colorado 
Springs under the shadow of Pike's Peak, at Helena in 
far off Montana, at Salt Lake Cit}-, and at a score of other 
places, to saj'^ nothing of the interesting work among the 
various branches of the Scandinavian race ; while on the 
shores of the Pacific the three or four parishes of ten 
3'ears ago have increased almost tenfold, and our mission- 
ary from Japan will show ,you that to no race, however 
distant in space or tradition, is the word of a rational 
Christianity alien. Thus there is nothing to justify us in 
harboring a doubt that we have a divine call to work. 
We may not have wisdom or zeal enough ; we may not 
have the means or the men ; but when we are read}' to 
go forward, there is before us an open door. This is the 
word of cheer which comes from ever}' part of the field : 
all voices cry, — 



(( 



Up, dreamer, from thy reverie ! 

There 's work for thee to do ; 
Time's seed-fiehl, white witli ripened grain. 

Lies open to thy view.' 



)) 



There is one other reason for encouragement, not less 
important than any of the preceding ones. It is this, — 
we have placed our missionary work on a sound business 
basis. Any one who is familiar with our past history can 
point out scores of places where Unitarian societies have 
been, where the}' now are not, and where the}' certainly 
ought to be. How did this happen? The answer is 
simple. Some emergency came. The minister left, and 
they did not know how to replace him ; or a division arose 
among the members ; or a church building became a 
necessity, and they could not get the needful means. 
That is, one or another of those contingencies sure to 
come to bodies as yet imperfectly welded together arose, 
and tliere was no one at hand to whom they could turn 
for counsel or help. All these d\t£^cw\\I\ft^ ^sjc^ \ax^<^^ >^'^<^- 
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vided for by our present system of superintendenc}'. We 
have appointed to take charge of the great general divi- 
sions of the country persons of experience, tact, and 
resources. To these in times of trial and need new 
churches, and older ones also, can turn for counsel and 
sympathy. The system has worked well. The districts 
are undoubtedly too large for perfect supervision ; and 
with enlarging resources we sliall increase the number of 
our superintendents. But we repeat, the system works 
well. Our growth has been not only greater, but it is 
likel}' to be more firm and enduring. 

What now are the obstacles in the way of progress? 
No little ignorance on the part of our own people of the 
real place and work of the Association. One of our 
ministers lately asked a wealthy and liberal parishioner 
if he would not make a contribution to our missionary 
fund. "I understand," was his reply, "that the work 
of the Association is to support aged and destitute min- 
isters, and I am not interested in that special charity." 
Now, it happens that aiding aged and destitute ministers 
is the one thing the Association has not done and can- 
not do. And all this want of knowledge is possible ; 
though if our ministers are faithful, every year there is 
placed in every Unitarian pew in the land a copy of our 
Report, containing not onlj' the general statement of the 
Directors, but the special statements of the Superintend- 
ents, regarding each branch of the work. Undoubtedly 
the case cited is an extreme one. But the ignorance of 
our work in all directions is very great. They who really 
understand the work are interested ; they give time, 
enthusiasm, and means. If the ministers and delegates 
here present desire to remove a block which stands in the 
way of progress, let them go home, and when our reports 
appear a few weeks hence, persuade themselves and 
persuade their friends to read them, — and not only to read 
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them but to stud}' them, until the}' become masters of 
the situation. Such a course would of itself add fift}' per 
cent to our resources. It would add a thousand per cent 
to our zeal. 

Of course the final obstacle in the waj' of progress is 
deficient means. Foreseeing a j-ear and a half ago that 
their resources would be scant}-, your Directors began to 
reduce their appropriations. The result has been a saving 
in expense of over five thousand dollars. This year an 
unusual eflTort has also been made to increase the gifts of 
the churches, and our receipts have in all ways increased 
perhaps sixteen thousand dollars. Having added to the 
twenty-one thousand dollars, thus put to the credit side 
of our account, the sixteen thousand dollars received 
from the one hundred thousand dollar fund, we have been 
able to come through the year in fair financial condition. 
Understanding also that the gifb of sixteen thousand 
dollars from the one hundred thousand dollar fund could 
not be repeated, your Directors have this year made a 
further reduction in appropriations of twenty-five thousand 
dollars, whose result will be seen in the Treasurer's next 
statement. This is as it should be. The American Uni- 
tarian Association must always remain solvent. It must 
pay its debts, if, unhappily, it has to reduce its good 
work. But at what cost is this economy obtained ? By 
imperiling many hopeful movements already begun ; by 
bringing the Association almost to a dead stop, when the 
opportunity of good work was never more alluring ! We 
can only repeat our word of last year, — that to do our 
work in a way to satisfy the churches, we must have 
eighty thousand dollars, and that one hundred thousand 
dollars would be better. 

We have endeavored to point out the real causes of 
encouragement, and also to show what obstacles are in 
the way of a proper fulfilment of our duty. Have we any 
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word to the churches? Yes. Let us begin, not on the 
material side, but on the spiritual side of obligation. We 
have a right to demand that these churches be interested, 
enthusiastic, full of zeal. People often talk as though the 
Association was a separate entity, entirely apart from the 
churches, having no vital connection with them. There is 
no truth in this. The Association is the parishes at work. 
It can be just as much alive, and just as much useful, as 
they give it power to be. Now, enthusiasm for our own 
form of faith and zeal for its propagation are the very quali- 
ties which many of our people lack. The^' hold their 
convictions to be true, and those convictions strengthen 
them in times of temptation and comfort them in times of 
trial. As personal possessions, they feel that these are 
of priceless value. " But shall we labor to diffuse our 
truth?" "Oh, no," the3' practically' repl}^ "the progress 
of the age will do our work for us. The Liberal Orthodox 
can dispel darkness better than we can." The Liberal 
Orthodox are often doing their own work grandlj-, — in 
a manner sometimes to bring to shame our cool fidel- 
itj*. But the}' cannot do our work. We, and we alone, can 
do that. If we had real faith in the worth of our views to 
the world, if we had glowing enthusiasm, if we had flam- 
ing zeal, perhaps one of our greatest deficiencies might be 
supplied. In such an atmosphere 3'oung men — and we 
need them mightily — would perhaps grow up to be minis- 
ters of our faith, full of the missionary- spirit, read}' to go 
to new places and share their fortunes. They never will 
grow up in the atmosphere of philosophic coolness. 

Consider now the duty of our churches on the material 
side. What they lack, or at any rate a large portion of 
them, is business methods in their collections. Examine 
the list of our givers. You will find that perhaps one half 
of them give what on the whole is as much as could be 
reasonablj' expected. The other half do not give an}-- 
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thing like what the}' themselves know that they could 
give. What makes the difference? Greater or less 
liberality of mind ? No ; business methods or the lack 
of them. In the one case there is some form of personal 
application, some kind of explanation of the value and 
need of our work. In the other case there is no form of 
personal approach ; all is trusted to the contribution, 
taken, perhaps, when man}'^ are sick or away, and when 
most have little knowledge of the work, and are naturally' 
indifferent to it. Whenever all our parishes shall have a 
definite time of giving, and shall adopt some mode of 
personal approach to their members, the whole question 
of resources will be settled, and in the right direction. 

One word as to time of collection. On the first of 
February your Directors had substantially made every 
appropriation which required a payment in the financial 
3*ear. Yet on the first of February more than three 
quarters of the churches had made no report. Whether 
the gift of the ^ear would be the same as the last, or less, 
or greater, it was impossible to determine. Still the}' had 
to act, and to act largely in the dark. Churches would 
die, ministers would be unable to pay their honest debts 
if the money due them in June or September was not paid 
them until April. The Directors have to go on and incur 
debts, trusting to the good-will and generosity of the 
societies. They understand that there are many parishes 
which for various reasons cannot change their time of 
collection to an earlier date. But these for the most part 
are those the amount of whose gifts can safelj' be depended 
upon. As for the rest it can be said, that if the}' wish 
the business of the Association to be based on known 
resources, and not on expectation, the earlier they 
send in their gift after the first of May the better. 
Certainly it is not unreasonable to say the earlier after 
the first of November. 
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Your Directors have not entered large!}', in this report, 
into the details of our work, — in paii; because the}' knew 
that those details would be clearly and fully stated in the 
reports of our various Superintendents. Their action, 
however, has been still more guided by the conviction 
that we stand at the parting of the ways, where we must 
needs go forward or fall behind. They wish their 
constituents to see as they see how glorious are the 
opportunities which are before us, and 3'et what obstacles 
stand in the way of our entering into possession of them. 
Yes ; what we Liberal Christians, in this 3*ear of par 
Lord 1893, need is more faith tliat we have a spintual 
mission to perform in the world ; that our fathers did not 
do all for man's emancipation and enlightenment; and 
that we must cultivate, as we have not cultivated them, 
zeal, enthusiasm, laborious and patient fidelity, and an ever 
enlarging liberality. Good years are behind us. It is for 
us to determine that better years shall be before us. 

In behalf of the Directors, 

Grindall Reynolds, 

Secretary^ 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 

To the Directors of The American Unitarian Association : 

Accepting the office of Superintendent for New England, 
Nov. 1, 1892, I first turned mj^ attention to the work and 
problems accumulating since the resignation, on April 10, 
1892, of mj' able predecessor, Rev. J. F. Moors, D.I). 
Enterprises (1) which had come to a standstill were to be 
set forward anew ; churches which had closed their doors 
from lack of interest or the failure of hope were to be 
encouraged. Besides this, under the pressure of means 
heavily mortgaged, there was to be effected (2) in all 
appropriations a decided retrenchment. To this same 
strained financial condition the extension of our faith was 
made subsidiaiy. Nevertheless, (3) it was felt there were 
places where new movements should be undertaken. Any 
absolute pause in the progress of our denomination would 
seem to be disastrous. Then, also, under a new impulse, 
which had for some time been gathering momentum, there 
was to be secured (4) more compact and efficient organiza- 
tion. For some time, indeed, there has been gradually 
defining itself here in the East the conviction that to 
develop freely the power of our broad Christianity, it is to 
be established firmly as one of the permanent institutions 
in the evolution of religious life. 

1. The new enterprise in Rochester, N. 11., halting in 
its progress, — hesitating, indeed, whether it were best to 
go on or to end, — was set forward in the right way. It 
has begun the erection of a convenient and picturesque 
church. Some who were holding back are taking interest 
once more ; and we are looking confidently forward to 
the speedy estabJisliment of the 80c\e\>y^ «\x^^^\^ \.^^ \'5»v\^ 
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delayed. The ehurcli in Ellsworth, Me., had closed its 
doors for several months, feeling that hard times had 
settled fatefully upon it. With the co-operation of the late 
J. C. Chillcott, always enthusiastic for Liberal Christianit}', 
and the promised aid of the 3'oung ladies of the Unity 
Club, worship was begun once more. The services of the 
Rev. L. D. Cochrane and wife, both preachers, were for- 
tunately secured. These faithful ministers were placed 
not onl}' in charge of the Ellsworth pulpit, but of the 
smaller churches in East Lamoine, Sullivan, and West 
Gouldsborough. The three societies last named have had 
heretofore onlj' summer preaching. It was thought they 
would be stronger under a continuous pastorate, and that 
thus united the}' would aid one another. The four churches 
are now prospering. If for similar groups of churches 
there can be found another pastor and wife, both preachers, 
or two 3'oung men, what better disposition could be made 
of them ? The old societ}' in Belfast, Me., had forgotten 
how strong it was in both faith and numbers, and for a 
few months had closed its doors. It onlv needed to be 
reminde^l of its actual resources to call the Rev. James M. 
Leighton, and continue, as in former times, its influential 
work and its devout worship. 

2. Besides retrenchments effected in other waj's, some 
fifteen hundred dollars have been saved by joining together 
two weak societies or a weak society to a stronger. The 
opportunity to do this, especiallj' in New England, is great, 
where there are some thirtj' ancient and dependent socie- 
ties. It is certainly a method to be pursued wherever 
practicable ; for these lights of our hill towns will shine 
with more brilliant beams as twin stars, the minister 
secured bj' the two being generally a more able man than 
could be secured bj' each alone. Not one of these historic 
churches, surprisingly beautiful, most of them, in the white 
simplicit}' of Puritan architecture, and sheltering devout 
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congregations, should be closed for lack of support. At 
the same time, to spend so much of our resources upon 
them seems like a drear}* bailing of our ship to keep it 
barel}' afloat. If we might onl}' stop some of the leaks, 
we then should be free to spread sail and make progress. 
The mone}' saved might build msLuy a new church. Some 
of the small hill churches object to this process, sajMng 
they are not accustomed to an afternoon service ; but it 
was trusted the}' had enough of the Christian spirit to add 
to their self-sacrifice in this necessary combination. 

3. Caution was counselled in starting new movements. 
This, however, did not seem to apply to the opening of 
Christ Church in Longwood, Brookline, Mass. This 
church, a fine stone edifice built for the encouragement of 
non-sectarian worship by the Hon. David Sears, had not 
been opened for regular Sunday morning services for 
many years. The trustees were applied to, and being 
assured that it was the intention to compl}^ strictl}' with 
the will of the founder, gave consent to its use by such as 
might be gathered together. They were the more inclined 
to this from confidence in the Christian and conciliatory 
spirit of the Rev. C. D. Bradlee, D.D., who had consented 
for the time being to take charge of the services. On the 
9th of April, with a good attendance, worship was begun ; 
and on the last Sunday in May, with that attendance in 
no wise diminished, the doors were closed for the summer 
vacation. The enterprise proved entirely successful ; and 
with much to encourage them the congregation will come 
together, under Dr. Bradlee's lead, in September. As 
Unitarians we can have no oversight of this church ; but 
as Christians we rejoice at the opening of the place for 
unsectanan worship. At Savin Hill a new movement was 
begun May 7. The place is somewhat near Meeting- 
House Hill, in Dorchester, and many of the Savin Hill 
residents are attached to the church there ; nevertheless, 
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the old church is so far awaj' that a large Dumber of Uni- 
tarians find it a difficult walk. Then, in addition to these 
semi-attached Unitarians, there is a very large and growing 
population in the vicinity which goes nowhere to church. 
To your Superintendent it was evident that if we did not 
begin a church here, some other denomination would, and 
that the Liberal people would throw in their fortunes with 
whatever denomination invited them. The Swedenbor- 
gians, indeed, began last 3'ear a very successful movement, 
which drew in Unitarian families in the neighborhood, and 
would have continued it but for lack of a preacher to 
conduct the services in the morning. Our enterprise is 
encouraged by the conviction that in Boston and its 
suburbs, where two thirds of the population of the State 
are aggregated, there should be established many more 
Unitarian churches. Here ministers are available, and 
the people are here ; and they are Liberal, multitudes of 
them, in their sentiments. 

The most important undertaking, however, was that in 
New Haven, Conn. This I had held in mind from the 
beginning as the one great enterprise to be undertaken 
this 3'ear by our bod}' in New England. That great city 
of New Haven, with its ninety-five thousand population, 
and adding three hundred houses a 3'ear to its growth, and 
having within its borders the influential and prospering 
Yale College, ought no longer to be left without a Liberal 
church. The cit}' was in a measure canvassed, the Liberal 
people found were consulted, and on the 23d of April 
services were begun in Warner Hall. The Rev. H. C, 
Badger, who was in the city, and had charge temporarily 
of the Universalist church, was enthusiastic in assisting 
this enterprise. He made all arrangements for the meet- 
ings, and was present ever}- Sunday evening, conducting 
the services, and speaking encouraging and wise words. 
The first Sunday brought out about three hundred hearers. 
The number attending hardly' ever fell below that figure, 
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and sometimes people were unable to obtain admittance. 
The meetings can be called a decided and promising 
success. Those who volunteered their services were the 
Rev. W. R. Alger, Rev. F. B. Hornbrooke, Rev. Dr. E. E. 
Hale, Rev. M. J, Savage, Rev. S. W. Brooke, and the 
Rev. Robert Collj'er. It has been decided to continue 
these services in the f^ll, and gather a church if there is 
encouragement to do so. 

4. The desire for closer and more thorough organization 
took shape in a Committee on Vacant Pastorates and 
Ministerial Settlement. This was proposed by the Min- 
isterial Union and the Younger Ministers' Association. 
Those appointed on the committee by these two bodies 
were Messrs. E. A. Horton, J. B. Green, H. C. DeLong, 
B. R. Bulkele}', and G. C. Cressej-. Your Superintendent 
was added to this committee, and into his hands was put 
the chief work of it. This bureau, or committee, has 
proved to be a very important auxilliary in denominational 
work. The ministers desired it in order that they might 
be saved the humiliation of themselves asking to be heard 
as candidates ; it has proved serviceable not onl}'^ to the 
ministers, but helpful to the entire denomination. All the 
churches, with the exception of King's Chapel and the First 
Parish at Cambridge, have co-operated, and expressed 
themselves as entirely satisfied with the conveniences the 
S3'stem offers. From the Superintendent's point of view, 
the chief benefit shows itself in the closer organization 
secured. He has more direct control over the churches in 
New England, is able to advise them better, and more 
surely secure for them the fitting minister ; then, also, he 
has been enabled to keep out of the pulpit ministers who 
come fi*om other denominations, or none, and who try to 
press themselves into our churches. Several persons, 
without character and without ability, have been cut off in 
their rather unprincipled ambitions. The need of such 
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a bureau as this is felt also by the Trinitarian Congrega- 
tionalists. In May, some time after our bureau was 
established, steps were taken at the annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Convention to form a similar institution. 
Some twenty-five hundred dollars were appropriated for 
this purpose. Speaking of the convention, the " Congre- 
gationalist" sa3's, **The business of chief importance was 
the creation of a ministerial bureau." It is certainly 
proving verj' useful in our bod}', and apparentl}' has come 
in the natural course of development. The amount of 
work thus added, however, to the duties of the Superin- 
tendent makes it impossible for him to do it all efficiently 
without clerical assistance. This has been in a measure 
provided for, but it is very evident that the assistance 
will have to be made entirely adequate. 

In conclusion it is to be said that there is an upward 
and a strengthening tendency visible in our New England 
congregations. The work is prospering. Right of way 
for our rational Christianity as a permanent movement is 

hot too much to claim. 

Daniel Munro Wilson. 



MIDDLE STATES AND CANADA. 

To the Directors of the American Unitarian Association : 

Since my last Annual Report, the work of church exten- 
sion in the department of the Middle States and Canada 
has been carried forward with gratifying results. Follow- 
ing the dedication last year of the new churches in 
Harlem, Hamilton, and Plain field, I have the pleasure to 
report that this 3'ear two more new churches have been 
completed and dedicated. The first of these is located 
at Rutherford, N. J., and constitutes one of the most 
successful achievements of the year. The permanent 
organization of the Society in Rutherford was efiTected on 
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the 22d of December, 1891. On the Ist of Jul}^ 1892, 
the Rev. George H. Badger, having been called to the 
pastorate, entered upon his duties, and under his efficient 
and sagacious leadership the Society immediately under- 
took to provide itself with a church home. In furtherance 
of this object one of the generous members of the Society, 
Mr. H. G. Bell, presented a good building site ; and a 
canvass for funds resulting satisfactorily, a building 
committee was appointed, an architect employed, plans 
adopted, the work of erection begun September 1 ; and 
on December 15 the church was dedicated with appro- 
priate and impressive ceremonies. 

This is a record of which this joung Society may justly 
feel proud. The church is a modest but very pretty 
wooden structure, with a kitchen and parlors attached. 
The total cost of lot, building, and finishing was a little 
over six thousand dollars. A loan of three thousand 
dollars from the Building Loan Fund is now the sole 
indebtedness of the Society, and this will be paid off 
promptly as the annual ten per cent instalments fall due. 
When it is remembered that the Societ}^ has from the 
beginning paid all its current expenses, including the 
salary of its minister, and that it has received no outside 
aid towards its building fund, it will be seen that it has 
within itself elements of strength which insure it a pros- 
perous future. It is now carrying on with much vigor 
all the activities of a well-organized church, and has 
become a recognized power in all the religious and social 
life of the town. 

The second successful building enterprise, completed 
since xny last report, is at Orange, N. J. Here, on a lot 
previousl}' purchased and paid for, at a cost of five thou- 
sand seven hundred and fifty dollars, a beautiful chapel 
has been erected at a cost, including furnishing, of a trifle 
over six thousand dollars. Ground for the building was 
broken Nov. 7, 1892, and the completed chapel was 

2 
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dedicated May 10, 1893. Though the main edifice or 
church proper still remains to be built, the present struc- 
ture, which is ver}- attractive and home-like,- furnishes a 
verj' satisfactorj' religious home for the Societ}', that will 
answer very well its present needs. In this outlaj' for 
building-site and chapel of almost twelve thousand, the 
Society has had no outside assistance. Both pastor and 
people have been determined from the beginning to under- 
take nothing which they could not themselves pay for. 
To this determination they have strictly adhered, and 
their example is greatly to be commended. Working in 
this spirit, the Societj' has developed a surprising amount 
of strength, and has attained a degree of success that 
surpasses the most sanguine expectations of its own 
members as well as of its friends. Now that it has 
provided itself with such an attractive place of worship, — 
a place which also affords facilities for the social and 
work side of its church life, — its prospects for a career 
of growth and prosperitj' are very bright indeed ; in fact 
it seems certain that it will become, within a very few 
years, one of the strongest and most successful of the 
churches of our faith in this neighborhood. 

In this connection, mention should be made of additions 
and improvements that have been made in the church 
structures in Wilmington and Baltimore. In the former 
place an annex containing a handsome and spacious 
parlor, a kitchen, and a beautiful and well-lighted min- 
ister's study has been added to the church. The whole 
has been beautifully furnished, and forms an attractive and 
useful addition to the equipment for the social work 
and needs of the church. The total cost of the building: 
and furnishing was two thousand five hundred dollars. 
The improvements in the church in Baltimore consist 
chiefly of the reconstruction of the interior of the struc- 
ture, and are designed not only to greatly beautify the 
place of worship, but more especially to remedy the defect 
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in the acoustic properties of the auditonum. These 
improvements are expected to satisfy a long-felt want in 
this otherwise noble structure, which is so rich in historical 
associations. 

It should also be mentioned that the Church of the 
Messiah, in New York, has made a great improvement in 
its place of worship by redecorating the church interior. 
It now constitutes one of the most beautiful and attractive 
auditoriums in the city. 

Passing now to building projects not 3'et completed, 
I have the pleasure to report that at Pittsburgh, Pa., very 
marked progress in the effort to erect a new church for 
the young Society there has been made during the past 
year. I can best exhibit this progress, I think, by briefly 
comparing the present situation with the conditions which 
preceded. The movement in Pittsburgh was begun three 
3'ears and a half ago, with a nucleus at that time of about 
twenty families. We now have over seventy families 
identified with the Society, and three-fifths of this increase 
has been made within the past year. For the first two 
years the American Unitarian Association assisted the 
Society at the rate of $1,500 per year. But last year, 
with an increased expenditure of $682.31 over the pre- 
vious 3'ear, made necessary by improvements in the hall 
and the maintenance of a free reading-room, the American 
Unitarian Association appropriation was reduced $500 ; 
so that while the Society did much more and better work 
than the previous year, it also raised $1,182.31 more money 
toward defraying its expenses. It will thus be seen that 
it has made very substantial and satisfactory progress in 
the matter of increasing and utilizing its own resources. 
But this is not ail. Having accomplished so much, the 
Society felt itself in a position to take up the work of 
erecting a new church. A lot of ample size was pur- 
chased last fall for $10,000, and the purchase price has 
now been nearly all raised. The lot is located in the very 
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heart of what, for a good many yesLTS to come, will con- 
stitute the finest residence district in Pittsburgh. All the 
principal street-car lines in the city converge and cross at 
a point not more than a block and a half away, so that it 
can be conveniently reached from any part of the city. 
Four thousand dollars of the purchase price has been paid, 
and the balance will remain for a few years secured by a 
mortgage. With the $6,000 thus left for that purpose,, 
the Society is now building a chapel which will be ready 
to dedicate in the coming autumn. Once comfortably 
housed in an attractive building of its own, where it can 
carry on more effectively the various lines of practical 
church work which are required of it in a lai*ge citj', there 
is every reason to expect that under the able leadership 
of its pastor, Rev. C. E. St. John, a rapid growth and a 
prosperous career will follow ; so that at no distant day 
the Societ}' will require, in addition to its chapel, a com- 
modious church in order to provide it with sufficient 
accommodations. 

Provision has been made for paying the interest and 
reducing the principal of the indebtedness by subscrip- 
tions of fift}' dollars per year, each running for a period of 
five years. These subscriptions are secured mostlj' from 
wealthy persons in the city who are not members of the 
Society. This provision very much lightens the burden of 
its indebtedness, and will enable it the more rapidly to 
pay off the mortgage. 

The building project at St. Jbhn, N. B., which, owing to 
some internal disturbance in the Societ}', was arrested last 
year, has been taken up anew this j'ear ; and a determined 
effort is now being made to raise the necessary sum 
($8,000) with which to erect a brick church on the lot 
previously purchased and paid for. It is too earlj'' to 
speak with certainty of the success of the present effort. 
I can only say that, at W\^ ^x^^^wt time the prospect vof 
sucpess seems favorab\e. 
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I am happy to report that the burning of the Ithaca 
Church early in the winter, which at first seemed an 
almost irreparable calamit}', is likely to prove instead a 
real blessing. The Society's loss appealed so stronglj' to 
the generosit}' of its own members and of its many friends 
near and far, that it now finds itself enabled to erect in 
place of the old uninviting wooden structure that was 
burned, and in a much better location, a substantial and 
far more attractive stone church. The proposed new 
church will cost, when completely furnished, about twentj' 
thousand dollars. To make up this sum about fifteen 
thousand dollars will be required in addition to the insur- 
ance on the burned building. Of this amount only about 
three thousand remains to be secured. Once in its new 
and more attractive church home, the Society in Ithaca 
will be much better equipped than ever before for making 
the most of the ever-enlarging opportunity for usefulness 
that is open to it in this important university town. It is 
but justice to add that the Society's success in securing 
its new church is chiefly due to the enthusiasm, energ}', 
and executive ability of its pastor, Rev. John M. Scott. 

Coming now to some new undertakings, I have to 
report that on the last Sunday in November, 1892, I 
initiated a new movement in the City of Passaic, N. J., 
which resulted, on December 25, in the permanent organ- 
ization of ** The Unitarian Society of Passaic " and the 
election of a full board of oflficers. Services have since 
then been held regularly everj' Sunday afternoon, with 
such satisfactory results that the Society is now ready to 
settle a regular pastor and engage in all the activities of 
a working church. 

The work at Flushing, L. I., has been continued during 
the 3'ear, under the charge of Rev. Russell N. Bellows, 
who has faithfully served the cause there most of that 
time without compensation. He now feels, however, that 
he must surrender the charge o^ ttie ^o\\l \\i ^\\3>5^QMCi%^ 
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and an effort will be made in the autumn to put the 
movement there on a permanent basis and provide a new 
pastor. 

I have also to report that I have preached twice during 
the past winter in Scranton, Pa., to a group of Unitarians 
who meet regularly every Sunday evening in a private 
house where lay services are held. It is hoped in the 
near future to hold public services in Scranton with a 
view to establishing there, a permanent Society. 

In West Philadelphia services were held regularly dur- 
ing the autumn and winter by Rev. William H. Johnson 
of Wilmington, with the occasional assistance of the 
neighboring ministers. Mr. Johnson's work in Wilming- 
ton, however, has now grown to such proportions that it 
will in the future demand all his time, so that we shall 
now be obliged to abandon the West Philadelphia move- 
ment or else secure some one else to take charge of it. 

It is a pleasure to report that the changes among our 
ministerial workers during the past year have been very 
few. While we have to deplore the departure of Rev. 
Joseph Waite, from Troy, N. T., we rejoice in having 
strengthened our ranks by the addition of Rev. G. H. 
Badger at Rutherford, N. J., and Rev. Samuel A. Eliot at 
the First Church in Brooklyn. 

Two very successful and inspiring meetings of the 
Conference of the Middle States and Canada were held 
during the year, — the autumnal meeting in Philadelphia 
and the spring meeting in Washington. These meetings 
have greatly strengthened the bonds of fellowship among 
us, and imparted a decided impetus to all our work. With 
the other auxiliary organizations, including the various 
branches of the Women's Alliance, the New York League 
of Unitarian Women, the Unitarian Clubs of New York 
and Philadelphia, and the Sunday-School Unions, this 
has been, with nearly all these organizations, a year of 
increased activitj^ and marked improvement Our Post- 
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Office Mission workers have all been active, and report 
a steadily increasing demand for our literature. The 
work at our New York headquarters has largely exceeded 
in volume that of anj- previous year. All these things 
indicate a deepening interest in our denominational work, 
and a growing appreciation of the enlarging opportunity 
for the extension of our churches that is opening before 
us. In all this we find great satisfaction and encourage- 
ment as we are about to enter upon the work of another 

3'ear. 

Respectfully submitted, 

D. W. Morehouse, 

Superintendent of the A. U. A. for Middle States and Canada, 
New York, May 15, 1893. 



THE SOUTH. 



To the Directors of the American Unitarian Associatio n ; 

The Unitarian Church South reports progress. After 
long waiting and many disappointments the Church of the 
Messiah, in New Orleans, has a settled minister. Rev. 
Walter C. Peirce was installed as pastor of this church at 
the recent meeting of the Southern Conference on May 
12. His ministry here began two months earlier, and has 
been perfectly satisfactory to him and his people. 

The church in Charleston, S. C, concludes another 
year of church life with all expenses paid and something 
over. The erection of a Parish House, including a par- 
sonage for the minister, has added new hope and interest 
to this venerable church. This building, which will cost 
over twelve thousand dollars, is a gift to the society from 
its unfailing member and friend, Alva Gage. The Church 
of Our Father in Atlanta, Ga., now in charge of Rev. 
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"W. R. Cole, has had an active and useful j-ear of public 
service, and slow but stead}*^ edification. Minister and 
people are well suited to each other, and the utmost har- 
monj' prevails ki the church. Unexpected expenses in 
taxation and city improvements have brought undue 
burdens with them, but their cause is so identified with 
that of our cause at large that the help they need is 
reall}' a kind of self-help on the part of the denomina- 
tion. The same may be said of Chattanooga, where a 
livelj' company of 3*oung and able people have passed the 
ordeal of losing an acceptable minister and taking an- 
other. They are holding their position and strengthening 
it Time, patience, and two thousand dollars will carry 
them safely through the j'ear. 

Asheville has had the services of Rev. F. W. Sanders 
since October last. He has recently accepted a position 
on the editorial staff of " Unity," in Chicago. While with 
us he has proved himself an able thinker and a diligent 
pastor. The church is already prospecting for a renewal 
of services, after a compulsory suspension for a month or 
two. The church-extension work in Texas has taken 
a new start this jear. It might easily be doubled or 
quadrupled during the coming j'car, if the funds for its 
support were forthcoming. Rev. W. Shultz has organized 
a society in San Antonio, where his services are much 
valued. Rev. E. M. Wheelock preaches to many thou- 
sand people through his reported sermons. His congre- 
gation in Austin is increasing in members and influence. 
In Galveston, Rev. F. Preston has preached regularly 
since last November, and a church-body has been gath- 
ered. Circles for religious study throughout the State 
have been kept in profitable correspondence with branches 
of the Post-Oflace Mission and Women's Alliances at the 
North. 

In Florida, Rev. J. C. Gibson has been compelled to 
retire from our service beca.wa^'^^ c,o\3\\\i<i\»\s^si^\!^J»c^ 
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work with our reduced missionary income. This is to be 
regretted, because the Liberal cause has many scattered 
friends in Florida, who need visiting and confirming by 
a minister of our faith. Not only Middle Florida, where 
Mr. Gibson has labored, but Fensacola on the west, 
Tampa on the south, and Jacksonville midway, are wait- 
ing for a Unitarian minister and church. The superin- 
tendent has visited these cities, and found friends of our 
cause in each of them. He has also visited Highlands, 
N. C, and Greenville, S. C, where Unitarian circles have 
been formed. 

The Annual Meeting of the Southern Conference was 
held in New Orleans in M&y. It was in many ways the 
most satisfactory and promising meeting of the Con- 
ference yet held. It took measures for the collection of 
a Conference Fund for Conference purposes, an annual 
collection in all its churches for the American Unitarian 
Association, the formation of Liberal Church Leagues in 
connection with tlie Southern Societies, and the main- 
tenance of the " Southern Unitarian," as its organ and 
medium of monthly communication with the Southern 
churches and their friends. This paper was begun in 
Januar}^ of this 3ear by the Southern Superintendent, 
after conferring with other members of the Board of 
Government of the Conference. The wide separation of 
our churches at the South seemed to require some means 
of intercommunication, as often as once a month, in 
order that each society' might come in touch and keep 
in sympathy with the others. The experiment has ful- 
filled our expectations. Thus far the subscriptions 
have paid the cost of the publication of this paper. It 
will be maintained as long as it continues to be self- 
supporting. 

The Southern Superintendent has to report for himself 
that the late spring and earl}* summer months of the ^ear 
were spent by him in AsheviUe, "w\iftie \y^ ^«>& ^•aSsfe^ \Rk 
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supply the place made vacant by the illness and retire- 
ment of Rev. C. T. Sempers. On going North in July, 
the usual labor of quickening Northern interest in the 
Southern work was taken up. Three Southern churches 
were in urgent need of ministers, and no little time, tact, 
and strength were required to supply these wants. In 
September, opportunities for addressing conferences and 
alliances, and conferring with the office in Boston, were 
secured and improved. The superintendent then visited 
in succession the churches in Atlanta, Chattanooga, Ashe- 
ville, and Charleston, counselling, advising, strengthening, 
and cheering them, as best he could, and concerting 
measures with all for the advancement of our common 
cause. This round of the nearer Southern churches being 
completed, and each Southern church being provided 
either with a settled minister or a promising candidate, 
the Superintendent went to Richmond, to fulfil a long- 
nourished purpose of attempting to form a Unitarian 
church there. Three or four friends of our Church had 
asked that such an attempt should be made, and a con- 
ference had been held with them in the previous summer 
on this subject. In November services were held in the 
parlor of one of these friends. In December public ser- 
vices were held in Belvedere hall. These services have 
been maintained regularly till the present time, with an 
average attendance of fort}' or fifty people. A church 
has been organized, with a Branch of the Women's 
Alliance and a Chapter of the Liberal Church League for 
men. During these months the Superintendent has been 
engaged in developing this church, keeping the other 
Southern churches in good heart and hope through corre- 
spondence, doing what he could to increase Northern 
interest in Southern work, extending the knowledge of 
the Unitarian way among individual inquirers evferywhere, 
and conducting tbe ''^So\i>i)[i^YTi\^\\\\ax\».\v/' 
As a result of Uie yeav'^ y?ox^^\i^\^ \^^\ft\«^^\«Ji^ 
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progress all along the line. At last, after many daj's, the 
Unitarians of the country are beginning to discover that 
one-third of the land and one-third of the people of the 
United States are in the South. With this discovery has 
come a new appreciation of the South as a field for 
church-extension. A gratifying increase in the number 
of ministers wishing to come South is to be noticed. 
Liberal ministers of other denominations are asking to 
be emplo^'ed bj' us. Inquiries about our Church, and 
requests for our literature and our preachers come to us 
with growing frequenc}'. In view of all these encouraging 
signs we sincerelj' regret that the means of our Mission- 
ary Board are so inadequate to the demands made upon 
them. The field is read}'. The laborers are read3\ The 
wherewithal to employ the one and cultivate the other 

are wanting. 

George L. Chaney, 

Southern Superintendent, 
May 24, 1893. 



WESTERN STATES. 

To the Directors of the American Unitarian Association : 

In accordance with the instructions of 3'our Secretary, I 
present the following report of work in the Central West. 

Owing to the financial uncertainty which has obtained 
during the year, church-extension has not been pushed 
with the usual vigor, it not being thought wise to promote 
new enterprises which it might be diflScult to sustain. 
Promising opportunities have been regretfully^ neglected, 
response to urgent calls has been postponed, and attention 
has been largely concentrated upon the work already in 
hand. We have cultivated the old fields instead of break- 
ing fresh ground ; yet the year has not been without 
substantial progress. 
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New Organizations. 

Among the organizations which have come into exist- 
ence or have gained positive church life and form are the 
church at Youngs town, Ohio, which after a brief experi- 
ence with a pastor is now in charge of Meadville students ; 
the Jordan Church, which is an offshoot of Mr. Douthit's 
Shelbyville, 111., parish ; the church at Streator, 111., which, 
thanks to the wise and careful fostering of Rev. L. J. 
Duncan, the State Missionary, is already large in numbers 
and able and willing for self-support ; the church at Perry, 
Iowa, which has grown out of tlie mission stage into a 
settled pastorate ; the church at Arkansas Citj^, Kan., 
which songht our fellowship, fully organized and oflScered ; 
the little church at Rocky Ford, Col., which has sprung up 
around its devoted pastor. Rev. George H. Taylor, and 
through his personal exertions ; and the Scandinavian 
church at Tordensjold, Minn., which Rev. Mr. Brauti has 
created as an adjunct to his Underwood parish. Word 
also comes that the Sunday Circles at Sterling, Rock Falls, 
and Ottawa, III, and Cherokee, Iowa, are steadily moving 
toward church consciousness and church organization. 

Notwithstanding the financial limitations which have 
interfered with distinctly missionary operations, promising 
stations have been opened in Wisconsin, in Minnesota, in 
Kansas, in Colorado, and down in Oklahoma, — newest of 
territories. The secretary of the Helena, Mont., society 
writes that through the wide-spread and increasing influ- 
ence of Mr. Crocker's work, the demand will soon be 
imperative for at least two more Unitarian churches in 
that State. Space fails me even to mention the applica- 
tions which have come from towns and cities in almost 
ever}" State and Territory for the visiting preacher, each 
writer saying that the time is ripe for the Liberal Church. 
The demand is far beyond the present possibility of supply. 
The same condition exists throughout the West. The 
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people are ready to listen, — many are hungry for the larger 
thought of religion ; but they have little spare money. 
They are engaged in building homes, in constructing towns 
and cities, in establishing in one generation a civilization 
which it has taken older communities a century to gain. 
The imperative necessities of the situation prevent their 
doing what they desire to promote Liberal religion. 

Church Buildings. 

Six new structures have been erected during the 3'ear. 
The faithful few at Sherwood, Mich., have received the 
reward of patient work in a very neat church home. 
Jordan Church, at Shelbyville, III, is a memorial to one 
of its most honored pioneers. Colorado Springs rejoices 
in a charming bit of architecture, which harmonizes per- 
fectly with its grand surroundings. Fargo, N. D., has 
secured for itself a commodious and much needed struct- 
ure. The congregation at Neillsville, Wis., has completed 
a beautiful and ver}* satisfactory edifice. The little Ice- 
landic flock at Winnipeg, thanks to the generosity of 
Eastern and English friends, has been commodiously 
housed in a sufficiently ample chapel. Toledo, Ohio, has 
a handsome church well under way. Kristofer Jauson's 
Scandinavian congregation, at Hudson, Wis., contemplates 
a building this summer. Mr. Brauti's three congregations, 
at Underwood, Tordensjold, and Battle Lake, will build or 
buy as soon as three hundred dollars additional can be 
raised. The Duluth society has secured an admirable lot, 
and will move its present building upon it, and refit it 
neatly during the summer vacation. The church at 
Wichita, Kan., has a good-sized building fund already in 
hand ; and the Swedish Unitarian Society in Minneapolis 
is moving in the same direction. It is a time of building, 
if not of planting ; and this general building movement 
indicates that Unitariauism in the West has a solid foun- 
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elation, and has come to stay. It is establishing perma- 
nent centres of enlightened and progressive spiritual life, 
not only for this, but for all future generations. 

Sixteen churches have been so fortunate as to obtain 
pastors since May, 1892, most of whom are doing excel- 
lent work. Four of these churches welcomed Harvard 
graduates, five took their pastors from other congrega- 
tions, while seven received their new leaders from outside 
sources. It is somewhat significant that no Meadville 
graduate has permanently entered the Central West during 
the 3'car. 

Tlie interest among the Icelanders in Manitoba and 
Nortli Dakota increases. The Winnipeg congregation, as 
alroiuly stated, has been comfortably housed. A printing- 
press has been sent to Pastor Skaptason at Gimli ; and he 
has begun the publication of a Liberal religious monthly, 
the " Dagsbrun," which not only gives his own thought, 
but translations from some of our best D^iitarian writers, 
and is widely distributed throughout the Icelandic settle- 
ments in Manitoba and Dakota, and even in the mother 
country' itself. The work is too extensive for the workers. 
In addition to tlie churches at Winnipeg and Gimli, there 
are some eight or ten scattered congregations and mis- 
sions, and numerous calls from new points. Peterson and 
Skaptason cannot meet the demand upon their time and 
strength. 

Tlie full details of work in a field that embraces seven- 
teen States and Territories, besides Manitoba, cannot pos- 
sibly be given in a brief report. In this Central West the 
work of the Association is assuming large proportions. 
During the j'ear it has aided, either by gratuitous preach- 
ing or bj' direct financial assistance, some seventy churches 
and mission stations, scattered over every part of this 
wide field except Wyoming. Yet it has not been able to 
meet all the demand mstde xx^ou \t, but has been compelled 
to say, '^ Non posumua,'' \iO w\xvci^xwv& ^>v)>^v5«5C^^^^ 
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Your Superintendent has attended sixteen Conferences, 
Councils, and Institutes, ten ordinations and installations, 
four dedications, has made seventy-one separate visits to 
fifty-five different churches, has given between ninety and 
one hundred sermons and addresses, travelling over thirty- 
two thousand miles in the accomplishment of his various 
duties ; but he is painfully conscious of the many things 
left undone. He sincerely regrets that when the work is 
so rapidly growing he should be deprived of the valuable 
services of such experienced helpers as Powell, of Kansas, 
and Daniels, of Michigan, both of whom have accepted 
Eastern pastorates. Their intelligent and faithful co- 
operation was invaluable, and their departure is a great 
personal loss. 

The steadily increasing magnitude of the work of church- 
extension in the Central West, and the impossibility of any 
single person's attending to all its detail, emphasizes the 
value and necessity of well-organized and eflScient State 
Conferences. Only local men and local organizations can 
carefullj' prospect so wide a field, and select the points 
where time and mone}' can be wisely spent. Missions 
flourish and churches are established where local pastors 
interest themselves in their own neighborhood, foster and 
make effective their State Conferences. The Association 
can give aid and counsel, but only where the men on the 
ground are active and interested does the work go bravely 
forward. Even State missionaries will not accomplish 
much without the hearty co-operation and wise backing 
of the ministers of the State in conference assembled. 
Hence, to foster State Conferences, to promote their 
activity and efficienc}', is the surest method of promoting 
the Unitarian cause in the Central West. 

All of which is respectfully submitted, 

T. B. FORBUSH, 
Wertem SupmiVteiideivV.^ A..ll» ^» 
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PACIFIC COAST. 

San Faancisco, May 1, 1893. 
To the Directors of the American Unitarian Association: 

In handing in this fourth and last report of my work 
as Superintendent, I do so feeling that our cause was 
never stronger in California than to-daj', never more 
respected, and surely never more worthy of encourage- 
ment and support In looking back over the past three 
and a half j-ears, I am gratified to think of the large and 
substantial progress made. I recall the fact that in Sep- 
tember of 1889 there were just twelve settled ministers, 
three of whom have since left the Coast, — one has been 
lost to us by death (Rev. E. C. L. Browne), and two have 
resigned from their oiiginal settlements (Messrs. Greer 
and Fay), although actively engaged in temporarily filling 
pulpits. This small force of a dozen has been supple- 
mented from time to time by ministers from the East, 
some of whom, after a discouraging struggle with the 
rather difficult conditions, have returned to their former 
homes. Of the man}' who have thus come, those named 
below are now permanently- settled : Rev. Messrs. Hoag- 
land, Wilbur, Dodson, Thomson, Payne, Sprague, Martin, 
Homer, Pierce, and W. G. Eliot Besides these, our 
preaching force has been augmented by the following men 
received from other denominations: Messrs. Watson, 
Methodist Episcopal ; Wells, Congregational ; Garnett, 
Baptist ; Havens, Methodist Episcopal ; Mitchell, Presby- 
terian ; and Wilson, Methodist Episcopal. These latter- 
named gentlemen are acceptably filling pulpits in Santa 
Ana, Redlands, San Jos^, Salem, Puj-allup, and Spo- 
kane. A number oi xsiwaS&Xfix^ wot regularly connected 
with any of the Coasl cViutiiYieB. \i^N^ \«vARx<i^\^\^ ^^t- 
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vices as supplies^ or bj'' taking temporary charge of 
parishes. Of these I cannot forbear to mention at the 
Jiead of the list Rev. Joseph Henrj* Allen, who without 
compensation and at personal inconvenience has remained 
at San Diego, holding together our somewhat discouraged 
societ}'. Not only by his preaching, but by constant cor- 
respondence, has he awakened renewed interest in this 
financially unfortunate church. At the present writing it 
looks as though his efforts are to be successful, and the 
major part of the debt cancelled. Rev. William J. Potter 
has also given his services most generousl}', and thus 
helped to maintain the Unit}' Society of Fresno. Our 
Conference is largely indebted to Messrs. Heap, Massey, 
Heizer, G. B. Allen, Spaulding, and Bartlett. These 
ministers have made it possible for the regular pastors to 
exchange or leave their posts for a few Sunday's ; and the 
fresh word the}' bring has proved most acceptable. 

With a preaching force so largely increased in less than 
four 3'ears, it goes without saying that many new towns 
have been opened to our gospel. Formerly we were 
slightly known in Southern California. To-da}' we have 
well-organized societies in Ontario, Pomona, Santa Ana, 
Redlands, and San Bernardino, besides holding our own 
in places where we were already established. So impor- 
tant has the Southern California work grown that last year 
it was found necessary to recommend the formation of a 
sub-conference of the churches south of the San Joaquin 
Valley. This sub-conference has since been organized, 
and under its present staff of officers is doing effective 
local work. 

In my last report attention was called to the excellent 
church building erected in San Jos^, — one of the best in 
Califoniia. I am glad to say that since its dedication it 
has stood as the acknowledged power in all efforts looking 
to the literar}', philanthropic, and religious advancement 
of the town. The reason for ttie Bvx^e^ft^t\3\ ^xq^SScl ^\ ""Osi^ 
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San Jose church is not hard to find when it is remembered 
that since last November it has had two pastors, — one, 
th(i Rev. N. A. Haskell, who was the founder and a most 
unselfish worker for its good ; the other, Rev. J. H. Gar- 
nett, formcrl}' pastor of the Baptist Tabernacle, a man 
widel}' known, possessing through his' earnestness and 
executive knowledge a large influence in the community. 
Tlicse two gentlemen hold three services every Sunday, 
and through the co-operation of Messrs. Heap and Greer 
have been able, besides the San Jos^ work, to establish a 
societ}' at Los Gatos, as well as preach in Santa Clara and 
at the Leland Stanford University. 

Possibl}' our greatest success, if marked simply by time 
and numbers, is the Second Unitarian Society of San 
Francisco. In a previous report your Superintendent 
mentioned that in March of 1891 he started evening ser- 
vices in the " mission *' quarter of the city. From that 
small beginning a religious society was organized in 
December of the same year. About thirteen months 
afterward the trustees felt the time had come either to 
buy or build a church. In the immediate vicinitj' a Pres- 
byterian organization, overwhelmingly in debt, was willing 
to sell its property for a sum equal to the value of the land 
and mortgage. This opportunity was not allowed to slip ; 
and to-day the Second Society owns this very conven- 
ient and well-arranged church building, and has completely 
paid ever}' dollar owed except a note for five thousand 
dollars. The church membership now exceeds one hun- 
dred and fift3% and a congregation completely filling audi- 
torium and gallery meets every Sunda3^ Under the 
present able leadership of Rev. Mr. Sprague this church 
has every reason to hope for continued growth, and it 
seems not unsafe to predict for it a brilliant and influential 
future. In again reminding your honorable board of this 
society, I do so to bring out conspicuously what can be 
done by our gospel \u W^e cvXiv^^. IlV^ ^'t^vx* lot \Sm& 
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work is to be given entirely to the people. They them- 
selves resolutel}' resolved to have a church;, and they 
sacrificed for it, and worked most heroically to bring to 
accomplishment what I have so briefly recorded. 

Right here I cannot help refernng to the influence our 
cause exerts in California in comparison to the few minis- 
ters who have chaise of it. With no desire to enlarge 
upon it, but simplj' to state facts, I mention the average 
congregation of Rev. Mr. Thomson, of Los Angeles, 
which is slightly over a thousand, and compels another 
addition to the present large structure. On a number of 
occasions Rev. Mr. Wendte, of Oakland, has had an 
equal attendance ; and your Superintendent is accustomed 
to seeing large congregations completely filling hall or 
church when he has visited Alameda, Pomona, San Jos^, 
and other points. This spoken word, combined with the 
fact that the press of Berkeley, Oakland, Los Angeles, 
Redlands, Sacramento, Santa Barbara, and the towns 
before mentioned, prints almost regularly the sermons of 
the respective Unitarian preachers, shows how wide a 
hearing our gospel obtains. United to this regular church 
work is the growing missionary work done by the San 
Francisco Headquarters and the efllcient propaganda of 
the Channing Auxiliary connected with Dr. Stebbins's 
Church. 

The same encouraging report cannot be made about 
Oregon. Our Scandinavian Society of Portland has 
been disbanded, and the Salem Church has barely held 
its own against the discouragement of no regular pastor. 
The attempt to open new missions has failed. With the 
exception of tjie noble First Church of Portland we are 
scarcely known in the State. Since the resignation of 
Rev. Dr. Eliot, the eflScient Secretary of our Northwest 
Conference, Rev. Mr. Wilbur has had to give nearly all 
his time to the Portland Parish. It is a question whether 
for some years we shall be able \o cr^aiX^ji wsct ^o^ \sv 
Oregon. 
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Discouragement and disappointment has met us in 
Washington, as it has ever}' other religious denomination. 
From shrinkage in real estate values the members of the 
Olympia Church have found it diflScult to pay taxes and 
interest on a large property which was built at the height 
of the ^^ flush times," and was supposed to be not a bit 
too ample for the msmy new members who were expected 
to make Olympia their home. Whatcom and Fairhaven 
have suffered even more than Olympia, and our promis- 
ing Mission on Bellingham h&y has been given up. I 
am told, however, that whenever we are ready, again to 
open in this combined town with its population of twelve 
thousand, a lot of land will be given for church purposes. 

In spite of the " hard times " the brave little society at 
Puyallup went forward and completed its building, and 
under the ministrations of the Rev. Mr. Mitchell the 
church is having quite a fair measure of success. So, too, 
McMillen has struggled on, and with Boston help has 
finished paying for its modest church structure, the only 
one in the town. Too much credit cannot be given to 
Mr. A. D. Hale, who has so generously shouldered the 
financial burden as well as taking upon himself the filling 
of the pulpit when no regular minister could be obtained. 

Spokane has met with an irreparable loss in the death 
of Rev. J. W. Stocks. After a long period without any 
minister, Mr. Stocks reached Spokane last October, and 
at once threw himself heart and soul into the work of 
reorganizing the society, and animating its vanous sub- 
organizations. His remarkable success in this direction 
and his power as a preacher seemed to fortell a pastorate 
full of strength and influence. Unhappily right in the 
midst of his labors he was called away, and the congre- 
gation became almost helpless. Your Superintendent 
repeats what he said three j'ears ago. There is to-day 
DO more enterprising \/ON?ii m the West than Spokane ; 
and if only the right man \a m^vci^ \^ ^<i \io>Kt^ ^\!^\sil 
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for slight remuneration, he will have, at the end of five 
years, as influential, 3'cs, as strong and important a 
church as there is in the State of Washington. 

As to the other churches on the Coast, not mentioned 
in the above report, jour Superintendent can testify that 
they are all doing excellent work for the respective places 
in which they are located. 

In conclusion let me say that expenence has shown the 
wisdom of limiting the financial aid of the American Uni- 
tarian Association to five hundred dollars for the fii*st 
year to any new society, and after that ten per cent reduc- 
tion each year the aid is continued. Of all the causes 
helping toward growth I put this among the first. Peo- 
ple have soon learned that the new church started in their 
midst was for them to support, or else it would fail. 
This has led to a financial generosity in certain quarters 
which was as unexpected as gratifying. It has also 
thrown more directlj^ on the local conferences the burden 
of support, and made the ofldcers of such conferences 
urgent in their appeals. I think this largel}' accounts for 
the vitalitj^ of the Pacific Unitarian Conference, and also 
for the accompanying fact that its Treasurer has every 
3'ear shown an increased contribution from the churches. 

I again plead for a training-school for ministers at 
Be]*kele3\ Just as long as the Pacific Coast has to obtain 
from the far East its clergymen, just so long will the 
present expense continue and the diflSculty of maintaining 
missions. It must be said almost to our shame as a 
denomination, that had it not been for the ministers 
secured from Evangelical faiths our cause to-day would 
be in a most deplorable condition. These new men bring 
ardor and enthusiasm, but in certain cases they lack 
knowledge of our traditions and methods which might be 
given them at a training school. Many of them, there- 
fore, cannot be utilized, and consequently they drift out 
of the ministry and into secular life. 
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Your SuperintendeDt asks the sj^mpathy of the whole 
denomination for the excellent little paper, the '* Pacific 
Unitarian," which Mr. C. A. Murdock has maintained 
largely at a financial loss. It gives our scattered churches 
on the Coast knowledge of one another, and independent 
of anj' other value helps to bind us together with common 
interests and opportunities. 

This report cannot well close without bearing testimony 
to the kindness and hearty co-operation which your Super- 
intendent has received from all the ministers. In the 
future he will ever look back upon the friendships thus 
formed as the true reward for his exertions. From the 
oldest to the youngest there has been an enthusiastic 
seconding of any plans proposed, and thus the credit of 
any new work initiated and carried through to accom- 
plishment rightly belongs to the various ministers. Often, 
when in doubt as to the best methods, the keen insight 
and large executive knowledge of Mr. Wendte or the 
mature advice of Dr. Stebbins has helped to make plain 
the path to pursue. 

Again with sincere thanks to your Secretary, Mr. 
Reynolds, who has always shown such consideration for 
mj' suggestions and furthered every wish for the good of 
our cause, I remain, 

Very truly, 

Thomas Van Ness, 

Pacific Coast Superintendent American Unitarian Association, 
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THE JAPAN MISSION. 

7o the DirectoTM of the American Unitarian Association: 

As I expect to be able to render a full report in per- 
son soon after this paper shall have reached 3'ou, I shall 
not attempt now detailed statements like those sent in 
former years. For the purpose of Anniversary record, 
however, I will say that the Japan Mission has had a most 
interesting and eventful 3'ear. We have lost nothing so 
far as our purpose and work are concerned, and we have 
gained much. We had a money loss last spring in the 
fire by which our Kanda-ku chapel was burned ; but that 
loss, after all, maj^ in the end prove to have brought to 
the Mission a great gain. The prospect for possessing, 
at last, the headquarters building for which we have 
longed and begged now for more than two 3'ears is as 
I write very bright. Indeed the building already exists 
on paper ; the ground for it has been bought ; about half 
the money needed to pay masons, carpenters, and others 
is in bank in Yokohama ; and before I leave for home, 
I expect to turn over the first sod to make way for the 
foundations, and see the diggers at work. A pamphlet 
containing a full account of the new building is now in 
press here, and will be forwarded to you by the next 
mail. I shall hope to have this pamphlet accepted as 
part of my annual report, and through you made known 
to our friends and helpers. 

Our work generally has made good progress during the 
year. Our out-stations established two years ago are 
still cared for by local agents, unsalaried, through whom 
Liberal literature is distributed to inquirers, and general 
interest is encouraged and sustained. These out-stations, 
of which we have five, having more or less of an organ- 
ized character, could be largely Vwct^a^^^ m TkW^B^Ci^^ ^^ 
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we think it advisable under present circumstances to give 
this matter special attention. At one time we thought 
seriously of authorizing one man to go about the country 
organizing the widespread Liberal religious thought and 
sentiment into clubs and churches, but upon considera- 
tion we concluded to dela}* such evangelization until 
workers better prepared than any now to be found can be 
secured. The Jiyu Shin Gakko will in a year or two 
more graduate men who can do really intelligent work as 
missionaries to their own people on behalf of rational 
religion. 

The Tokyo organizations with which we are closely 
connected are still doing good work. The Yagembori 
congregation bears its current expenses, and is saving 
money for investment in a building of its own. I have 
on file monthly reports from Mr. Takata, now, by change 
of name (for family reasons and in accordance with 
Japanese custom) Mr. Ma^'ekawa, which would be inter- 
esting and encouraging reading could I incorporate them 
here. This church has regular Sunda}^, and also mid- 
week, meetings. In addition to the sermon there is a 
general discussion of important subjects by members of 
the congregation at these meetings. The attendants are 
from the more intelligent merchant and student classes. 
A number of students of a well-known philosophical 
seminar}^ are regular visitors and participants in the dis- 
cussions. Such questions as the following have lately 
been debated : How is social moralitj' to be best estab- 
lished? Is capital punishment justifiable from a moral 
and religious standpoint? Are religion and State edu- 
cation reconcilable (a burning question now in Japan)? 
What is the most pressing present moral need ? Why is 
marriage between near relatives immoral? How shall the 
abolition of prostitution be effected ? What is the funda- 
mental principle of ChriaUauity? People in America can- 
not realize how energeWii ou^ ^ernxs^a XJwKSfc ^fiv&«;:(»gSyssc& 
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often become. With an intelligent guide to the conver- 
sation a decided influence for good is started among the 
minds who are hereafter to do much in shaping the career 
of this people. The Yagembori Church at the end of 
last 3^ear had a special conference for devising ways for 
spreading the Liberal faith in its neighborhood. Twelve 
"ordinar}'" and twentj'-two "corresponding members" 
decided to adopt a plan of which the prominent features 
are: each member to gather his friends in his own house 
for mutual inquirj^ and instruction ; the use of as simple 
a language as possible at all such meetings ; the issuance 
of pamphlets in the popular language ; the establishment 
of a branch mission in llonjo, a neighboring city ward ; 
close aflaiiation with the Nihonbashi Club, an ethical neigh- 
borhood club. Mr. Maj-ekawa sa^'s, " The church is full 
of the spirit of union and harmon}^, and its members are 
exerting themselves to broaden the church. A hopeful 
movement is taking place in Honjo. Saving is made for 
the new chapel. The Tuesdaj' meeting is proving very 
eflective." Last summer Mr. Mavekawa made a short 
evangelizing tour into the interior, addressed man}- audi- 
ences, numbering from fifty to two hundred persons, and 
returned much encouraged by the receptions he had met 
with. A few da^^s ago Mr. Mayekawa wrote to me, 
" Glad tidings have been sent to me from the places I 
visited last summer. At Mij'adzu, meetings for inquiry 
are held twice a month, ten people being present every 
time. They subscribe for ten copies of ' Shukj'o,' our 
magazine. Men of Tsuruga in K^'oto, seven in number, 
are meeting regularly as friends of Unitarianism. At 
Ashikaga, Unitarianism is severely attacked b}^ Orthodox 
men, but there is a reaction in favor of Unitarianism. A 
Unitarian at Yokkaichi writes informing me of a very 
good prospect for Unitarianism there." I expect to be 
able to tell of these things at length at the coming Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association anniversary, 

3 
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The Tok^'o Kanda-kii Chapel, under the wise care of 
Mr. Lawrance, has had an encouraging winter. Sermons, 
lectures, and discussions have aroused a wide-spread 
interest. The Tokyo Unity Club, under m}' supervision, 
has forty-three members. It is composed of students of 
the Keiogijiku. A public meeting numbering about two 
hundred students was recently held, at which a half dozen 
short addresses were made. In a few daj's another such 
meeting is proposed. The Tokyo First Church is now 
under the superintendence of Professor Saji, who is 
delivering excellent addresses from week to week. These 
few glimpses indicate how well forward one branch of 
our church-extension department has advanced. 

The Post-Office Mission has sent out during the past 
year nearl}' twent^'-five thousand tracts and about thirteen 
thousand copies of our magazine. Many letters have 
been received and answered. The secretary of the Japan 
Unitarian Association, Mr. S. B. Kanda, has received 
letters especially relating to our work, more than eleven 
hundred in number, to which answers have been returned. 
This does not include the correspondence carried on by 
both Mr. Lawrance and myself. 

In the Department of Publication the magazine, 
" Shukyo," is growing in influence and in its regular 
subscription Kst. It has become a magazine of recog- 
nized importance in the religious development of Japan. 
Several new tracts are publishing. The Chicago " Unity" 
tracts, " Channrng," ''Parker," "Emerson," and " Mar- 
tineau," are well under way. Our former list of tracts 
includes: 1. "Unitarian Principles," by A. M. Knapp; 
2. " God of Evolution," M. J. Savage ; 3. " Man of 
Evolution," M. J. Savage ; 4. " Comparison of Liberalism 
and Orthodoxy,'^ H. W. Bellows; 5. "Threefold Stan- 
dard of Unitarianism," Clay MacCauley; 6. "Jesus 
Christ;' H. W. Ha^kes- 7. "Life of the Bible," W. C- 
Gannett ; 8. '' In w\ia\, ^^tv.afc «wY^\imX«^vau\^^^V\Ya^B^^ 
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9. " Fellowship of Religions ; " 10. "Faith in God " (now 
in press) , — the last three by Claj^ MaeCauley. We 
have also in press " Steps of Belief," J. F. Clarke, 
and ''Crisis in Morals," J. T. Bixby. Professor Fiske's 
'*Idea of God" and his "Destiny of Man" are being 
translated. We propose to do much more, but must 
guard our treasury closely. We are now revising our 
" Service Book," and intend to enlarge it with several 
responsive services, pra^-ers, and rituals for special occa- 
sions. We have in mind also a H^-mu-Book suitable for 
Liberal religious meetings among the Japanese. The 
Japan Unitarian Association has issued a Year Book, 
which would be interesting reading to you were it in 
English. It is about the size of the Year Book of the 
American Unitarian Association, but very different in 
contents. It is a sort of combination of the Year Book 
and Anniversary Reports of the American Unitarian 
Association. 

Our Department of Education is at present of dominant 
interest to your representatives, as it includes the Jij'u 
Shin Gakko, our School of Liberal Theology. I have not 
time, nor your Anniversary Reports the space, for a full 
description of the work and promise of this institution. 
It has become of far greater importance than ordinary 
missionary agencies usuall}^ are. Japan is, in a waj', a 
highly civilized country, and we have attempted to meet 
the deepest needs of this high civilization. Japan, 
although so well organized and intelligent a nation, has 
not 3'et subjected its life to religion as the people of 
Europe and America understand religion. The Japanese 
are either under the sway of superstition of a crass kind, 
or are indifferent to and skeptical of a religious faith that 
claims to be in harmony with reason. Because Unitarian- 
ism is, typically, religion guided by reason, its place 
becomes one of supreme importance among the forces 
now working in the shaping of tiaia \)%o^\^^l\>tot<i* ^<^ 
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have come, fully in sympathy with the science and phi- 
losophy bj' which the new Japan is being moulded, and 
have attempted to make clear to the people here that 
rational religion is their need, and that religion msLy still 
be their inspiration, along with all else that they receive 
from the world's maturing knowledge. We hold that the 
importance of the peculiar work we are trying to do is 
second to none among the other forces which are thought 
necessarj' to this people's welfare. Our school was 
founded to be a source of this most important of influ- 
ences among the people. Our aim is to become the 
means of leading the Japanese safeh'^ through their 
present critical 3'ears. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion has, therefore, we think, one of its greatest oppor- 
tunities for doing good, just here in Japan. The Japan 
Mission, now that it has been undertaken by you, is, we 
think, of as pressing importance as any interest j'ou 
have in hand at home. When I meet with you I shall 
state fully my reasons for this assertion. The Ji^^u Shin 
Gakko is certainly among the most important objects 
under 30 ur care. 

But I must not now go much further with this report 
I have said thus much, when much more could be said, 
simply that main outlines might be made a matter of 
record for the coming anniversarj'^ of the Association. I 
close by calling your attention to the importance of the 
Japan Mission, as a whole considered, as shown bj^ some 
extracts from an article in a recent Buddhist magazine, 
entitled, ' ' Unitarianism is to be Feared." Why ? ' ' Chris- 
tianity and Materialism are the enemies of Buddhism. 
But Unitarianism is most to be feared, because while it is 
near to Buddhism in objecting to Christ's deity and in its 
sympathy with the idea of evolution in humanity, it is 
still but Christianity colored by science. It is well suited 
to the intelligent *, but, it is yet a pioneer for the importa- 
tion of ChrisUamty. \5\i\\,aA:\m\^m ^YCkSs^ \i<^l<5it>i. Wman 
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eyes ; it has the spirit of Christianit}' ; its humanities and 
scientific character commend it to men. It will doubtless 
become the religion of many people in our country. 
Some among us say that unless such beliefs as those of 
Unitarianism become prevalent, the glory of future Japan 
is not to be hoped for. The tolerance of Unitarians, as 
compared with other Christians, makes their faith dan- 
gerous. Some of our people incline to this faith because 
Unitarians do not make war upon them. And some of 
us hold to our faith merel}' out of pride in it as a legacy 
from the past. It is not man}^ 3'ears since Unitarianism 
came to Japan, but already Orthodox Christianit}' fears 
it, and now it has begun to encroach upon the Buddhistic 
field, as we ma}^ see in the alliance of Mr. Saji with it, 
and in its influence upon others wandering from our fold. 
Our priests are becoming faithless to their dutj'. They 
reject the progressive thinkers of our own faith who appear 
among us. This is the Unitarian opportunity. Many 
progressive Buddhists will enter the Unitarian Church. 
Is not this cause for sorrow ? Look, 3'e priests, at what 
is going on around you. The thing to be feared is Uni- 
tarianism. Why cannot Buddhists find some wa}' to stop 
the Unitarian advance ! " There are many other like 
signs of the times, but I cannot point them out now. 

Hoping to see 3'ou soon, when I can speak full}' of all 
the things which affect our work and which our work 
affects, I respectfully submit these hastil}' jotted notes as 
my Annual Report. 

Clay MacCauley, 

Superintendent of the American Unitarian Association in Japan. 
Tokyo, April 7, 1893. 
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CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

EIGHTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

During the past year loans, amounting to $6,300, have 
been granted to three societies. Two other loans, of 
$3,000 each, voted just after the close of the financial 
year, will reduce to less than $1,500 the money now avail- 
able for future loans. The repa5'ment of loans amounts 
to about $9,000 a year. There are applications on file, 
more or less pressing, from five or six societies, wishing to 
borrrow from $1,000 to $5,000 each. 

The receipts and payments for the yeax have been as 
follows : — 

Receiyed, from repayment of loans . . . $9,203.50 

" " gifts 2,246.66 

" " interest 68.36 

$11,518.52 
On hand May 1, 1892 2,220.76 

Total $13,739.28 

Paid, in loans to clmrches . . $6,800.00 
*' expenses 43.50 6,843.50 

On hand, April 80, 1893 $7,395.78 

The fund now amounts to $107,194.78 

For the Trustees, 

CuARLES P. Ware, Secretary, 
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MONTANA INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL FOR CROW 

INDIANS. 

It is pleasant to be able to report that the last year 
has been one of great prosperity and usefulness in our 
Indian School. The full complement of boys and girls, 
fifty-three to fiftj^-five, has been steadily maintained, and 
the progress made in industrial, school, and moral educa- 
tion, most satisfactory. After a thorough inspection in 
person last October, I was able to comment in the strong- 
est terms on the efficiency with which every department 
was administered. Two months later than my own visit, 
Dr. Daniel Dorchester, United States Inspector of Indian 
schools, gave, in his report to Government, the most 
unstinted praise to ours. He dwelt on the high grade 
of character and attainment in our teachers, on the 
progress in the elementary branches in the schoolroom, 
on the deportment of the pupils, on the training in house- 
work given the girls, and on the amount of farming, car- 
pentering, wood-cutting, etc., done by the boys. 

I cannot but feel with renewed force the permanent 
value of the education thus imparted to these Indian 
children. It breaks down the terrible barrier of an alien 
language, it quickens intelligence, develops the sense 
of self-reliance, and inspires respect for a higher life of 
industr}^, morality, and usefulness. Would that more of 
our Unitarian friends could visit the school. It would do 
their hearts good to see the girls washing, cooking, 
reciting theu* lessons, sewing, and knitting, and the boys 
cultivating crops, tending cattle, learning the use of tools, 
and gaining new ideas of the nature and resources of 
the country of which they ate t/o \>^^oiafc ivsJ^. <\&ii^\ia.. 
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To see all gathered together at the evening religious ser- 
vice and hear them repeat in concert the parables of 
Jesus is a touching spectacle. 

Financiall}', the last 3'ear has proved how many faithful 
friends the enterprise has in our Unitarian body. All 
that is now needful is that the same loving spirit shall 
be kept up. The children of our Sunday Schools are 
manifesting a steadil}' increasing interest in their little 
red- skin brothers and sisters. Sewing societies have 
done invaluable work in the making of clothing, and 
mone}' contributions from a larger number of our societies 
have come in than ever before. To all these varied 
helpers cordial thanks are given. 

Francis Tiffany, Superintendent 
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EXTRACT FROM SCHEDULE OF INVESTMENTS. 

General Fund S74,2n0.31 

HaywardFand 23,000.00 

PerkinsFimd 10,210.00 

Kendall Fund 2,566.37 

King Fund 10,000.00 

Penhallow Fund 5,187.50 

C. T. Thayer Fund 5,000.00 

Whipple Fund 9,093.27 

Faulkner Fund 5,000.00 

Hazeltine Fund 6,000.00 

Lionow Trust Fund 6,205.90 

Publication Fund 1,200.00 

Smith Education Fund 3,662.63 

Bigelow Fund 3,000.00 

ConantFund 5,00000 

William II. Fogg Memorial Fund 19,000.00 

TlioniasFund 2,354.56 

Balance of Temporary Investment 19,395.78 



AUDITING COMMITTEE'S REPORT. 

Boston, May 23, 1893. — Tlie undersigned, a committee appointed to 
audit the Annual Statement of the Treasurer of the American Unitarian 
Association for the year ending April 29, 1893, have attended to that duty, 
and report that it is correctly cast and properly vouched ; and that the 
cash balance in his hands on that day was $960.39; that the invested 
funds held by him on account of the Ajssociation are, the General Fund, 
amounting to $74,250.31 (exclusive of the 912,000.00 temporarily invested) ; 
the Hayward Fund, amounting to $23,000 00 ; the Perkins Fund, amount- 
ing to $10,210.00 ; the Kendall Fund, amounting to $2,566.37 ; the King 
Fund, amounting to $10,000.00 ; the PenhalloW* Fund, amounting to 
$5,187.60 ; the C. T. Thayer Fund, amounting to $5,000 00 ; the Whipple 
Fund, amounting to $9,093.27; the Faulkner Fund, amounting to $5,000.00 ; 
the Hazeltine Fund, amounting to $5,000.00 ; the Lienow Trust Fund, 
amounting to $5,205 90 ; the Publication Fund, amounting to $1,200.00 ; 
the Smith Education Fund, amounting to $3,662.63 ; the Bigelow Fund, 
amounting to $3,000.00 ; the Conant Fund, amounting to $5,000.00 ; the 
William H. Fogg Memorial Fund, amounting to $19,000.00 ; the Thomas 
Fund, amounting to $2,354.66 ; and a balance on account of Temporary 
Investment, amounting to $19,395.78 ; which includes $12,000.00 belonging 
to the General Fund and $7,395.78 to the Church Building Loan Fund ; 
for all of which satisfactory securities have been exhibited to us, according 
to the annexed schedule. 

Herbebt H. CehjBy. 
Charles H. Hoopeb. 
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INCOME AND EXPENSES FOR THE YEAR. 



Sncome« 

Donations : 

From Societies, &c $66,398.32 

From individuals 4,494.60 

$60,892.82 

Southern and Indian Work : 

Donations for Montana Indian School 6,090.46 

Allowance from United States tioTemment . . . 6,400.00 

10,490.45 

Donations for Tuskegee Normal School 339.60 

» IQ 329.95 

Special Subscription of 18€9 86U42!79 

Bequests 8,311.00 

Profits on books sold 1,912.08 

Ladies' Commission 42.00 

Interest, from bank deposits, &c 299.88 

Missionary payment, returned 10.00 

Income of General Fund 4,709.69 

„ „ other Funds 4,7tf7.17 

Sale of rights to railroad stock 46.00 

Keceipts of Secretary for preaching 128.00 

$128,420.38 
Deficiency for the year 7,468.16 

$136,878.64 

Spent for missionary purposes and salaries of Superintendents in 

the United States and Canada $71,143.21 

Spent in Japan 10,176.32 

Assistance given to theological students 2,828.34 

Paid toward support of "The Isew World" .... 1,875.00 

Paid for copies cf " Christian Register " 4:i8.07 

Paid to Committee on Order of Public Worship . . . 2( 0.00 

2,603.07 

Spent for support of Montana Indian School .... 9,407.86 

Paid Tuskegee Normal School 339.60 

9,747.36 

Spent in Hungarv 500.00 

CoHt of books and tracts given awa^ 3,722.69 

Paid for expenses of Ladles' Commission 46.76 

Salary of Secretary 4,000.00 

Salary of Assistant Secretary 3,000.00 

7,000.00 

Paid Treasurer 500.00 

Paid Clerk 900.00 

Paid Janitor, Engineer, and boy 1,924.00 

Paid for fuel 353.96 

Paid for expressage, postage, printing, stationery, &e. . 3,034.29 

6,712.24 

Paid note for money borrowed 20,000.00 

Paid interest on borrowed money 1,206.39 

Paid on account of General Fund, etc 293.17 
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PROPERTY OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Cash , $960.39 

Special deposit ia bank 12,000.00 

Deposits iu savings banks 177.34 

Unitarian Building 200,000.00 

Cliurcli at Wilmington, Del 15,786.29 

,, „ Windsor, Vt 3,000.00 

Laud in Atlanta, Oa. 7,000.00 

„ „ Chattanooga, Tenn . 6,7u0.00 

„ „ Kansas 800.00 

Mortgage on church 2,500.00 

Mortgages on other property 38,900.00 

Kailruad and city bonds 70,923.48 

„ „ bank stocks 52,006.63 

Massachasotts Hospital Life Insurance Company 2,354.56 

Value of stereotype plates, books, and tracts, on hand 9,548.12 

Notes receivable 1,000.00 

Book accounts due us 1,665.86 

•425,322.67 

Setts. 

Book accounts 649.70 



fi24,672.97 

FUNDS HELD IN TRUST. 

Lienow Trust Fund t5,205.90 

Smith Education Fund « . 3,662.63 

f8,868.53 
INVESTMENTS. 

The General Fund and other Funds, Including those held in trust, are invested, 
besides the amounts mentioned above as covered by land in Atlanta, Chatta- 
nooga, etc. (and paying income), by mortgages ($38,900), notes receivable, and 
deposits in banks, as follows : — 

Atchison, Topeka, & Santa F^ Railroad general mortgage bonds, for $28,000. 

Atuhiaon, Topeka, 4& Santa F6 ttailroad mcome bonds, for $3,000. 

Ottumwa, Cedar Falls, & St. Paul Railroad bonds, for $25,000. 

Republican Valley Railroad bonds, for $2,000. 

Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy Railroad bonds, for $1,500. 

Union Pacific Railroad bonds, for $2,000. 

Kansas City, Fort Scott, & Memphis Railroad bonds, for $1,000. 

(Chicago, Burlington, & Northern Railroad first m-irtgage bonds, for $3,000 . 

Chicago & West Michigan Railroad mortgage bonds, &r $3,000. 

Oregon Short Line Rallrbad first mortgage bonds, for $3,000. 

Bouils of city of Keene, N. H., for $5,000. 

149 shares Boston & Albany Railroad. 

139 shares Chicago, Burlington, & Quincy Railroad. 

25 shares Vermont & Massachusetts Railroad. 

23 shares Atchison, Topeka, & Santa F^ Railroad. 

11 shares Northern Railroad. 

17 shares New York, Lackawanna, & Western Railroad. 

15 shares First National Bank, Worcester, Mass. 

25 shares National Bank of Commerce, Providence, R. I. 

25 shares Third National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
9 shares Atlantic National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

20 shares Tremont National Bank, Boston, Mass. 

20 shares Second National Bank, Boston, Mass. 
Annuiiies in trust of M.a»sac\\u«Qt.\» \Lo%\)Vt«.\ Llfo Insurance Company, being 
Smith Education and Thomaa ^\m.^&\wt\l\^.. 
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OBJECTS OF FUNDS. 

The General Fand is unrestricted, both as to principal and income. Of all 
other funds the income only can be used. The income of the Penhallow, C. T. 
Thayer, Faulkner, Uazeltine, Coiiaiit, and William H. Fogg Funds is for gen- 
eral purposes; of the Hayw^ard Fund, for foreign missions ; Perkins, for aloine 
theological students: Kendall, New Englantf societies; King, preachers m! 
New England and Western societies; Wtiipple, small societies in any part of 
the country; Publication and Thomas, for publishing books, etc.; Bigelow, 
for support of Liberal Christianity in Natick, Mass. The income of the Llenow 
Trust Fund is paid to the Benevolent Fraternity of Churches, Boston, Mass. ; 
anil the Smith Education Fund is for {he education of young men when its 
principal shall reach the sum of 920,000. 



Db. 



TRIAL BALANCE, APRIL 29, 1893. 



Cash 9960.39 

Merchandise 9,6il8.12 

Unitarian Building Estate 200,000.00 

Investment Qeneral Fund . 74,250.31 

Investment Hay ward Fund 23,000.00 

Investment Perkins Fund . 10,210.00 

Investment Kendall Fund . 2,666.37 

Investment King Fund . . 10,000.00 

Investment Penhallow Fund 5,187.50 
Investment C. T. Thayer 

Fund 6,000.00 

Investment Whipple Fund 9,093.27 

Investment Faulkner Fund 6,000.00 

Investment Hazeltine Fund 6,000.00 
Investment Lienow Trust 

Fund 6,205.90 

Investment Publication Fund 1,200.00 
Investment Bigelow Fund 3,000.00 
Investment Smith Educa- 
tion Fund 3,662.63 

Investment Conant Fund . 6,000.00 
Investment Wm. H. Fogg, 

Memorial Fund .... 19,000.00 
Inyestment Thomas Fund 2,354.56 
Temporary Investment . 19,395.78 
Wilmington Church . . . 2,924.79 
Wilmington Church Estate 12,861.50 
Windsor Church Estate . 3,000.00 
Charles H. Burrage, Trus- 
tee 2,500.00 

Book Accounts 1,665.86 



9441,586.98 



S9COCK • • • • • 

Oeneral Fund . . 
Hayward Fund . 
Perkins Fund . . 
Kendall Fund . . 
King Fund . . . 
Penhallow Fund . 
C. T. Thayer Fund 
Whipple Fund . . 
Faulkner Fund . 
Hazeltine Fund . 
Lienow Trust Fond 
Publication Fund . 
Bigelow Fund . . 
Smith Education Fund 
Conant Fund . . . , 



Cb. 

. 9183,933.83 

. 86,250.31 

. 23,000.00 

. 10,210.00 

2,566.37 

. 10,000.00 

6.187aS0 

6,000.00 

9,093.27 

6,000.00 

6,000.00 

6,205.90 

1,200.00 

3,000.00 

3,662.63 

5,000.00 



Wm. H. Fogg Memorial Fund 19,000.00 

Thomas Fund 2,354.66 

Church Building Loan Fund 7.395.78 

Southern and Indian Work 1,997.17 

New England States * . . 12,156.42 

Middle States* 6,596.40 

Western States * .... 12,825.96 

Southern States * .... 6,321.60 

Pacific Coast* 4,569.68 

Japan Mission * . . . . 4,900.00 

Denominational Literature * 1 60. 00 

Foreign Missions * . • . 360.00 

BookAocounts . . ... . 649.70 



9441,586.98 



CONTRIBUTIONS FROM SOCIETIES. 

The following list includes all the Societies which have contributed to the 
funds of the A^ociation for the year ending April 29, 1893, with the sums sev- 
erally paid by them, including contributions for the Montana Indian School. 

925.00 Asheville. N. C 911.60 

100.00 Athol, Mass. 

37.50 First Society 6.00 

68.25 Second Society 40.00 

60.00 Atlanta, Qa 26.00 

6.92 Augusta, Me 41.56 

Ayer, Mass 60,QQ 



Alameda, Cal. . . . , 

Alton, 111 , 

Andover, N. H. . . 
Andover, North, Mass. 
Ann Arbor, Mien. 
Arkansas City, Kan. 
Arlington, Mass. . . . 
Ashby, Maob. . 



443.31 
74.00 \ Ba\tVniow,'liL^ 'iS&SJi 
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Bangor, Me. 

Baraboo, Wis 

BariiHtable, Mass 

Barre, Mam 

Bath, N. II 

Bedford, Mass 

Belmont, Mass 

Berkeley, Cal 

Berlin. Mass 

Bernardston, Mass 

Beverly, Mass 

Billerica, Mass. 

Bolton, Mass 

Boston, Mass. 

First Parish of Dorchester . 

First Church in Boston . . 

First Keligious Society in 
Roxbury 

Second Church 

King's Chapel 

First Parish, West Roxbury 

Arlington Street Society . 

First Parish of Brighton . 

First Congregational So- 
ciety of Jamaica Plain . 

Third Religious Society of 
Dorchester 

Harvard Church in Charles- 
town 

Hawes Unitarian Cong'I. 
Church, South Boston . 

South Gone'l Society . . 

Barnard Memorial . . . 

Church of the Disciples . . 

Church of Our Father, East 
Boston 

All Souls' Unit. Church, 
Roxbury 

Church of the Saviour, 
South Boston .... 

Church of the Unity . . 

Church of the Unity, Ne- 
ponset 

New South Church . . . 

Unity Church, Allston . 

Unitarian Church of Ros- 

lindale 

Brattleboro', Vt 

Brewster, Mass 

Bridgewater, East, Mass. . 
Bridgewater, West, Mass. 

Brockton, Mass 

Brookline, Mass 

Brooklyn, Conn 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 

First Unitarian Society . . 

Second Unitarian Society . 

Third Unitarian Society . 
Brown County, Minn. . . . 

Brunswick, Me. 

Buffalo, N.Y 

Cambridge, Mass. 

First Parish 

Third Congregational Soc'y 

Canton, Mass 

Carlisle, Mass 

Castinef Me 

Ciiarieston, S. 

Cimrieetown, N. H 

Chattanooga., Tenn 



55.55 

100.00 

»5.00 

10.00 
60 90 
20.(10 

100.00 
43.00 
29.00 

958.00 
25.00 

250.00 
500 00 
153.73 
12.50 
65.00 
525.00 



93G3.13 Chelmsford, Mass. . . . 

10.00 Chelsea, Mass 

9.00 Chicago, 111. 
77.25 Church of the Messiah . 
5.00 Unity Church . . . . 
20.00 Tldrd Unitarian Church 
155.00 All Souls' Church . . . 
18.00 Cincinnati, Ohio 
20.00 First Unitarian Church 
25.00 Ufiity Church . . . . 
100,00 Cleveland, Ohio . . . . 

118.55 Clinton, Mass 

30.00 Cohasset, Mass 

Colorado Springs, Col. . • 

1,583.00 Concord, Mass 

l,9c;5.00 Concord, N. H 

Dedham, Mass. . . 

600.00 Dedham. West, Mass. . . 

796.00 Deerfield, Mass 

1,399.W Denver, Col 

76.00 Detroit, Mich 

6,433 32 Dighton, Mass. .... 

61.00 Dover, Mass 

Dover, N. H 

896.38 Dublin, N. H 

Duluth, Minn 

103.00 Duxbury, Mass 

Easton, North, Mass. . . 

74 00 Eastport, Me 

Eau Claire, Wis 

135.00 Ellsworth, Me 

2,560 00 Eureka, Kan 

10.00 Exeter, N. H 

1,843.00 Fairhaven, Mass. . . . . 
Fitchburg, Mass. . . . 
80.00 Fitzwilliam, N. H. . . 
Framingham, Mass. . . 
206.02 Francestown, N. H. 

Franklin, N.H 

10.00 Gardner, Mass 

1,2.50.00 Gene8eo,IlL 

Qeneva, 111 

Gloucester, Mass. . , . 

Grafton, Mass 

Grand Rapids, Mich. . . 
Greenfield, Mass. . . . 

Groton, Mass 

Hartford, Conn 

Harvard, Mass 

Haverhill, Mass 

Helena, Mont 

Hingham, Mass. 

First Parish 

Second 

Third Cong'I Society . . 

Hinsdale, 111. 

Holyoke, Mass 

Hopedale, Mass. . . . . 

Houlton, Me 

Hubbardston, Mass. . . 

Hudson, Mass 

Hyde Park, Mass. . . . 
1,522.67 Iowa City, Iowa . . . . 

345.20 Ithaca, N. Y 

174.00 Jackson, Mich 

11.25 Kalamazoo, Mich. . . . 
10.00 Keene, N. H 

&5.()^\^VDL^\AU.MaB8 



951.00 
5.00 

400.05 

1,222.07 

70.00 

66.00 

116.00 
10.00 
32.00 
65.00 
60.00 
36.00 

875.00 

170.66 

496.69 
36.00 
26.00 
62.18 

307.70 
10.00 
6.00 
30.60 
76.00 
1000 
17.00 

610.63 

26.65 

7.00 

15.00 

11.67 

102.00 
21.49 

604.05 
10.00 

253.00 
16.00 
27.00 
21.65 
12.00 
26.00 
60.00 
29.62 
16.00 

200.00 
80.00 
60.00 
13.60 
30.00 
76.00 

2G0.00 
17.02 

120.00 
10.00 
42.00 

640.00 
12.74 
16.00 

111.80 
30.04 
26 00 
60.00 
30.00 
10.00 

481.00 
90.00 
10.00 
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LenmiiiBter, Mus. . 

LertngtDtX} Masa. . . 
LexinRon, Enit, Mu 

IJncorB.NBb. . . . 

Littleton, Mhu. . . 

LltUflion. N. H. . . 
Lw Anielea, Cal. 

Louisville, Ky, , . 

Lowell, Mus. . , . 

Luvenie.MlDn. . . 

ftudlsoQ, Wla. .' '. ', 
MiJden , Mb», . . . 
Hanchester, N. E, . 
MvletUt, Ohio . . . 
Marlboro. M«8B. . . 
Ms»bfleld, Man. . 
MiLralitlelcl HIIIb, Mu 
MewlTllle. TetiD. . . 
Medflelii, Musb. . . 
Meaford. Mus. . . 
MelToee. Hase. . . 
Mendon, Mnu. , , 
Mllforil, N. H. . . 
MillbuTT, Moea. . . 
MllloD.MaH. . . . 
Mllwankee. Wis. . . 
Mtnnwpolli, MItin. 

SoondlaiKlan Bode 
HonU^ua, Mann. 

Becnnd Cona'l Socle 



Natlck, Snatb, Man. . . . 
NeedhaiDi MoJMI. ..... 

Kewburgli, N. Y. 

Newburrpgrt. MaBB. . . . 

New OrreaiiB, la 

Newport, B.l 

Newton, Man. 
Channlng Religious Siidet; 



Nartbboro', Iklase. 
NurthSelil, Masa. 
Nurwell Mi|^, . 
Oakland, VA . . 
Oranea, N. J. , , 

Paabody.'MaM,' '. 
Pembrolie, Maaa. . 

Felarboro", N. H, 



Unltarlim Society of Cor- 

S^ng Qarden Society ', 
RbanlM, ArlM. . 



PlKBliureli. Fenn 
Plaiiiflelii/N. J. 

Pnrllan<i, Ma. 



FnKjne We.Me 

Proifdence, tt.L 
FInt Congregational Cbnrch 1, 
"— "■' — '~Cong'l Societj 



Flml CongreMUo 
Second Clinroti . 



SprtnEBflld, MasB, 
Sterling. M»aL . 
Stonebun, Kaat. . 
Stow, Man. . . . 
Siurbrldtie, Mats. . 



Tdledo. dhlo ■ .' 
To[el.ft, Kail. , 
Ti ronio, Canada 
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Union City, Penn. .... $5.00 

Ux bridge, Mass 63.00 

Vineland, N. J. 46.76 

Waltefiehi, Vt. 2.27 

Walpole, Mass. 5.00 

Wali>ole, N. H 23.50 

Waltbam, Mass 263.00 

Ware, Mass. 10.00 

Warren- Vt 3.13 

Warwick, Mass 16.00 

Washington, D.0 300.00 

W:ktertown, Mass. .... 196.60 

Walerville, Me 60.00 

Waverly, Mass 10.00 

WaylantI, Mass 19.81 

Wttflesley HUls, Mass. . . . 96.60 

Westboro', Mass 10.00 

Westford, Mass 63.39 

Weston, Mass. 420.00 

Whatcomb. Wash 10.00 

Whitman, Mass 22.00 

Wilmington, DeL .... 60.00 
Wilton, N. H. 

First Congregational Church 19.00 

Society at East Wilton . . 32.48 

Winchendon, Mass 100.00 

Winchester, Mass 112.00 

Windsor, Vt 16.75 



Winnipeg, Man 95.00 

Winona, Minn 9 08 

Winthrop, Me. 16.00 

Wobom, Mass 329.45 

Wolfeboro', N. H 10.00 

Worcester. Mass. 

Second Parish 1,156.00 

Church of the Unity . . . 109.07 

South Unitarian Society . 22.00 

Yarmouth, Me. 46.53 

Yonlcers, N. Y. 45.71 

The following contribntionfl were in- 
tended for uie year ending April 29. 
but payment was neoessaiily delayed 
nntu adter that date : ~~ 

Austin, Tex 20.00 

Burlington, Vt 267.62 

Davenport, la. 17.00 

Des Moines, Iowa .... 15.00 

Fall River, Mass 174.00 

Hampton Falls, N. H. . . . 6.50 

Kansas City, Mo 81.75 

Kennebunk, Me 190.00 

Omaha, Neb 25.00 

San Diego, CaL 12.31 

Stowe, Vt 6.51 

Sturgis, Mich 6.00 



APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE YEAR ENDING 

APRIL 29, 1893. 

SoorBTixs. 



Alameda, CaL . . . 

Andover, N. H. . . 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Arkansas City, Kan. 

AHhevllle, N. C. . . 

Atliol, Mass. 
First Society . . . 

Atlanta, Ga. . . . 

Austin, Texas . . . 

Baraboo, Wis. . . . 

Beatrice, Neb. . . . 

Bedford, Mass. . . . 

Berkeley, Cal. . . . 

Brooklyn, Conn. . . 

Brunswick, Me. . . 

Carlinle, Mass. . . . 

Citrthage, Mo. . . . 

Castiue, Me 

Chattanooga, Tenn. . 

Cincinnati, Ohio 
Unity Church . . 

Colorado Springs, Col. 

(Covington, Ky. . . . 

Decorah, Iowa . . . 

Des Moines, Iowa . . 

Dover, Mass. . . . 

Dover, N. H 

Duluth, Blinn. . . . 

Eau Claire, Wis. . . 

EllHwortht Me. . . . 

Exeter, N,H., . . . 

Fargo, N. D. ... 



9400.00 
225.00 

1,600.00 
300.00 
450.00 

150.00 
600.00 
600.00 
250.00 
200.00 
250,00 
950.00 
200.00 
40().(K) 
225 00 
400.00 
125.00 
1,000.00 

500.00 
600.00 
100.00 
250.00 
500.00 
100.00 
300.00 
760.00 
200.00 



Franceetown, N. H. . . 
Oardner, Mass. . * • 

Oeneva, 111 

Hamilton, Canada . . 
Hampton Falls, N. H. . 
Helena, Mont. .... 
Highlands, N. C. . . . 
Holyoke, Mass. . . . 
Hubbardston, Mass. . . 
Iowa City, Iowa . . . 

Ithaca, N.Y 

Jackson, Mich. .... 

Joplin, Mo 

Lancaster, N. H. . . . 
Ija Porte, Ind. .... 
Lawrence, Kan. ... 
Littleton, N. H. . . . 

Madison, Wis 

Maiden, Mass 

Marshfield, Mass. 

Marshileld Hills . . . 

Mendon, Mass 

Middleboro', Mass. . . 
Mlllbury, Mass. . . . 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

Swedish Society . • 

Mollne, IlL 

Montague, Mass. 

Second Gong. Society 

*I!wtTL«c*% FaXu Society 



9250.00 
275.00 
200.00 
600.00 
100.00 
720.00 
50.00 
300.00 
200.00 

1,350.00 

1,500.00 
400.00 
200.00 
100.00 
300.00 
750.00 
800.00 

1,000.00 
300.00 

150.00 
200.00 
400.00 
275.00 

600.00 
200.00 

100.00 
250.00 
ASAJOO 
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NeillsvUle, Wis 9200.00 

Newburgh, N. Y 460.00 

New Orleans, La 600.00 

Olympia, Wash 350.00 

Ontario, Gal 1G6.66 

Orange, N. J. 460.00 

Philadelphia, Penn. 

West Philadelphia Society 400.00 

Pittsburgh, Penn. 1,000.00 

Pittsfield, Mass 1,300.00 

Plainfleld, N. J 700.00 

Pomona, Cal 400.00 

Presqae Isle, Me. ..... 600 00 

Payallap, Wash. 460.00 

Qiuncy, Mass. 

Wollaston Society .... 176.00 

Rochester, N. H 600.00 

Rockland, Mass. 200.00 

Rowe, Mass 75.00 

Sacramento, Gal 600.00 

St. Anthony Park, Minn. . . 100.00 

Salem, Ore 400 00 

Salina, Kan 125.00 

Sandwich, Mass. 150.00 

San Jo86, Gal 400.00 

Santa Ana, Gal 425.00 

Santa Barbara, Gal 300.00 



Sharon, Mass 

Sherbom, Mass. . . . . 

Sherwood, Mich 

Sioux Falls, S. D 

Spokane, WudL . . . . 

Stockton, GaL 

Stoneham, Mass. . . . . 

Stowe, Vt 

Sturgis, Mich 

Tiverton, R. L 

Toledo, Ohio 

Trenton, N. Y 

Tyngsboro, Mass 

Union Gity, Penn. . . . 

Vineland, N. J 

Warwick, Mass 

Waterville, Me 

West Superior, Wis. . . . 
Weymouth, East, Mass. . 
Whitman ,Ma88. . . . • 

Windsor, Vt 

Winona, Minn 

Winthrop, Mass 

WolfeboroS N. H 

Worcester, Mass. 

South Unitarian Society 
Yarmouth, Me 



9180.00 
200.00 
300.00 
600.00 
500.00 
426.00 
600.00 
60.00 
300.00 
600.00 
600.00 
300.00 
150.00 
200.00 
350.00 
200.00 
300.00 
600.00 
200.00 
325.00 
275.00 
450.00 

.600.00 
400.00 



800.00 
425.00 



GONFEBEKOES, FOB MiSSIONABY WOBK, ETC. 



Illinois $750.00 

Iowa 160.00 



Michifi^n . . . 
New Hami>shire 



9150.00 
300.00 



Salabies aitd Allowances to SuPEBiNTEKDEirrs, 

MissioNABiEs, Era 

Rev. Johannes J. Branti, Fergus Falls, Minn 9480.00 

„ George L. Ghaney, Superintendent for the South 2,500.00 

„ George W. Gooke, Agent for Unitv Glubs, etc 350.00 

„ Jasper L. Douthit, Shelby ville, 111 400.00 

„ Trowbridge B. Forbush, Superintendent for the West .... 3,000.00 

„ J. Herndon Garnett, San Jos^, Gal 500.00 

„ Frederik W. N. Hugenholtz, Granfi Rapids, Mich 150.00 

„ Kristofer Janson, Minneapolis, Minn 1,000.00 

„ William I. Lawrance, Japan 2,500.00 

„ Mary L. Leggett, Green Harbor, Marshfield, Mass 200.00 

„ Glay MacGauley, Japan 2,500.00 

„ Archibald MacDoueall, St. John, N. B 1,200.00 

„ Fletcher E. Matlock, Miner, S. D 200.00 

„ Daniel W. Morehouse, Superintendent for Middle States and 

Gaiiada (other half from Gouference) 1,250.00 

„ Bjorn Peterson, Winnipeg, Man 800.00 

„ Enoch Powell, Missionary for Kansas and Nebraska 1,600.00 

„ Frederick Preston 600.00 

,, Nicolai Shultz, San Antonio, Texas 600.00 

„ Magnus J. Skaptason, Gimli, Man 200.00 

„ Thomas Van Ness, Superintendent for Pacific Goast 3,000.00 

„ D. Munro Wilson, Superintendent fur New England 2,400.00 
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CHURCH BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

Hecefpts* 

Gasli on hand May 1, 1892 92,220.76 

Repayments of Loans 9,203.50 

Interest 68.36 

Donations: — 

First Church, Boston, Mass $783.00 

Arlington Street Society, Boston, Mass 200.00 

Church of the Disciples, Boston, Mass 16000 

Belmont Congregational Society, Belmont, Mass. . 16.00 

Firpt Parish, Brewster, Mass. 16.00 

P'irst Parinh, Brookline, Mass 100.00 

First Parish, Cambridge, Mass 220.01 

First Congregational Parish, Canton, Mass. . . . 10.00 

All Souls' Church, Chicago, 111 20.00 

First Parish. Conconl, Mass 96.65 

First Unitarian Society, Madison, Wis 50.00 

Branch of Women's National Alliance, First Con- 
gregational Society, Providence, R. 1 100.00 

"Westminster Congregational Society, Providence R.I. 16.00 

Women's National Alliance 20.00 

Individual 452.00 2,246.66 

913,739.28 

Hi:pentiftute». 

Loans : — 

Colorado Springs, Col 94,000.00 

Ija Porte, Ind 1,000.00 

Neillsville, Wis 1,300.60 $6,300.00 

Legal expenses 15.00 

Other expenses 28.60 43.60 

96,343.50 
Cash on hand April 29, 1893 7,395.78 

913,739.28 



AUF.RICAN UKITARUN ASSOCIATION. 



PROPERTY OP CHORCn BUILDING LOAN FUND. 

Ca^nhana . .^ »T,3S5.TB 

Beatrice, Neb, .'.'.....'. ..'.'. . '. 1.600.00 

ChatUnoon, Tenn S.MO.OO 

ColoradD Sprlnga, C'ul lOOO.OO 

IteearaJi, Iowa 800.00 

l>m Molars, Iowa l.SU.OO 

Xut WBymnutli, MuB 'OeO.OO 

Gardner, Mass. 1,000.00 

Grand RuiiilB, Mich I,««CI.CO 

Oroeloy, Col BOO.OO 

Haniiltiio. Ont IJOOOO 

Harlem, New Eotk, N. Y 18,700.00 

Kolynke, Mass. . 3,1100.00 

Honlton.Ma 1,110.00 

I*PotW.lnd 1,000.00 

LlttlBlou. N. H eOO.OO 

000.00 



MldtUoboro' Mass. 

Midland, Mich JBO.OU 

MUlbury, Mass. glOOO 

Minneapolis, Mlun 4,£G0.00 

MoUne. Ill 2,000.00 

NeillaTtlle, Wis fjOOOO 

Olympls WBah 3,200.00 

Omaha Neb 8,600.00 

Pltt«a^. Maaa 4,000.00 

Presqua Hie, Me. GOO.OO 

Purallon, Wail. l,3M.oa 

Bandolpli, Mass 8,600.00 

Bocliland, Mass. 1 JOO.OO 

St. Cloud, Minn 8,000,00 

St. J«aph, Mo IJHO 00 

Salem Ore. 1,3W.OO 

SanDleio, Cal tSM.OO 

Bandnloh, Maaa. 2T0.00 

Santa Barbara. Cal 8,000.00 

Bealtle, Wash. l^MM 

Sloui 1*11118, 9, D e,iBO 00 

Spokane, Wa*h. 1^.00 

Topaka Kan . 1,400.00 

Tnmar'a FalK Mas*. BOO.OO 

Dndorwoo.!, Minn 100,00 

Whilman, Maw 1,000.00 

Winona, Minn l.MHJOO 

Wmtbrop, Mmw BOO.OO 

Wolftboro'.N. H 1,400 00 



«10I,l»iIS 



FORM OF BEQUEST. 



/ give and bequeath to the American Unitarian Asso- 
ciation, a Corporation established by law in the State of 
Massachusetts^ the sum of 
dollars. 



The above is the simple form requisite in making a legacy for the 
furtherance of our missionary work. 

Any further information which may be desired can be obtained 
by applying to the Secretary at his office, 25 Beacon Street. 
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